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SECTION I. 



Of the DiF^BRifM* Spcdifis.of PHitasoFHv. 



MORAL philoibpliyy .or the firience of human 
nature) may be ti-eated after- two diSeietat 
.XDaniiers i eath' of which^hiasita pe^liar merit, anS 
may contribttttf to the entenain^Aent, in^a^on, atid 
refbnnatioR of tnaRkind. The^ one confideH man 
chiefly as l)am for a£{i!oh ; and kd influenced in his 
actions by tkfte and (entiment ; purfulng one object 
and avoiding "another, accbrding to the value which 
thefe objedb feem to'poflHs, and accbrding to the 
•Hght in 'which, they preferit diemfelies. Virtue, of »ll 
objeffij, is the'mbft vduaiMe and lovdy ; "and acicor. 
dingly thisf ' iif)ecfer of philofophers paint her in the 



ixtoft amxaole colours ; borrowing all helps from poe- 
try and eloquence, and ' treating their fubjeft in an 
ea(y and obvious manner, fuch as is beft fitted to 
pleafe the im'a^^ation,' and engage" the 'a£redron&. 
They fele£l the'i^bi( (biking bbfervjitlohs and in* 
Itanjbes froin^commotf life ; place oppofite charaSers 
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4 SEC-TION L 

in a proper contrail ; and alluriRg m into the patlis 
of virtue bjr the views of glory and happinefsj^diredt 
oiir ftcps in thcfe paths by thc'louhHeft precepts and 
moft illuilrious examples. They make us /eel the 
difier^ce betv(^xr vi€e Aand vtifHb ; >hey^xdtk and 
regtll^e our feiStiflienfe'; 2ftid ft tfsCy dm buVbcnd 
our hearts to the love of probity and true honour, 

their labours. 

T» fi o^ fpecies of^philofcpfaers trf at aam TadRr 
^.•T6afoiiable<:diiin m iifiiv^ boiqgi and ead^a^tlu* 
to. fomi hie va^ifffimti$g MQxe tiM^^ iruVWatB .Jus 
^mamkcfs. T4^y i«gatd'f»wiki»4 ats^filbjc&tjf •!«. 
cu]ati<>&j ymA vfitk z pproy^.S^sfatiBf fam4pe JbiNfMo 
mt^rpyia o^des^ to find thofe,principleSr. which r^p»- 
late our underfiandinjg, cxcitQ our. f^atiments, and 
make us -approve or blaxne any pardcubr olsjc^, ac- 
tion, or beh^viqiin They think ^ a .reproach lo^iiU 
^terjiturcj.tlfat ghi^^i^y ftould«<« yet:h^f? ^^ 
beyon^ OQAtroverfy, the ftHmdatioa of morals, reai^ 
ing»;and;c^ciliij,,,aiid, Jhpuld,(oi; pver^ t|lk,ortriitji 
and {alif^ood, vice anfi yirtue, bcj^fj SL^iftkS^^ 
without being able to determine the foorcepf thefe 
difl^naipni. i While they Mtcippt this arjdijpjis tdk^ 
theyari/det^pyr^d bj^nc^^^^^^^^ >ut prpc^^JK 
Yroin |)arti9ular fntoccs to ^S^f »l^^n|?P«> i^ 
'ftiUpufh on ^fieir iij^qdlnes UJ^Dnncipl^smcac ^en^ 
raT, «id reft nolutisfied tuLthey amrc at thole on. 
•" '^ ginal 



Of theDiFFJiiiCHt fipsciEs of Philosophy, f, 

naA cH(io0f)r mitft b« b9ap<led; TW diair f^^oil^. 
tioBsftem aUb»Ai im4 ^cn unjutflligible to coai-; 
men rcadenfy ^ey pleaie tiKafducs «dth the appro-* 
batibn oC tbc Icained and the wife ; asd think them*- 
ielves faffieiently compeniatcdfor the labours of their 
whole lives, if they can difcover {bme hidden tnithi, ' 
which may contribute to the ijiftrudtion of pofterity. 

*Tia <:ert^£ ^ai lihc eafy a^ obvious philofophy. 
^iU. afii^^it* >itiL idbe. gf^ejrality of maokiBdi hav« 
tbfi pn^rence to tbefftoeoiralc and abiljwfc ; and by 
mmyi wiU.b^sfcom^^dedy nit only as more agree. 
s^lti, ht^ ui^Kt uM4 ^aja . d^ other, Jt ^t^ mom 
into coiiunottCiti . monlda i&e iieart ^d aifirdions ^ 
and^ bylOttdiiiig thoft pdticiples which a^qate men, 
Beforins dieir condfad«.aiid brings thesi nearer thstmo« 
del ofpei&fiioiiwkicbitdelcribei. On the contrary^ 
the abftrnfe philofophyy being fbi^ded on a turn of 
mind* which cajBaot enter into bufip^f^ ^^t iczionl 

^aniflieft i^Aienfhe philo^lica: leavses the fir^dcand 
iOcnnes iota open day ; nor can its priaciplea ekiHylre^ 
tm any inflaence over our. coftdnfi and behavious; 
Thefeelittgi of our fentinient% thb agitations of onl 
paflions» ^; veheoieiice^ Qut ztk&ions, diffipatj; a)) 
its conduJionsy and reduce the profound philofqphcf 
to a, mqv plebeian. 
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d -^ SECTION!. 

This alio mad be confefled, that the moft durable, 
as well Bs jui^eft fame has heeA Acquired i^y the eaiy 
philofophyy axKl that abftra^ pet^otfdr^ He^m hkhertii 
to have enjoyed only a motnenUfy^ rep^tatiDD| from 
the caprice or ignorance of their own. age, but have' 
not been abk to fupport their* renown with more. 
equitable pofterity. 'Tis eafy for a profound phllo*. 

(bpher to commit » n^jftake in ^is iMt>tiIe rcfifisin^n^sr ;. 
and one miHake is the neceflary parent of another, 
y^hile hd pufhes on his confeqir^ces^ alid 'k "not &- 
tarred fmm embracing any 'Coodotfioiiy by^its utiufiial' 
appearance, or its contradidionto popular opinioiu' 
But A pkiloibphet*, who propoies' only^ reprefent llie* 
Common fenTe of mankiiid in more beailktlful tod 
more engaging <:olour8,:iiF by accidentile commits'a^ 
i?)iilafce, gdes do farther ; :bitt^ renewing jhift appeal .tct 
aornmob ienk, and the natural ftndmentk' of tlie 
9iind, returns into the^ right path>«ad'ftcates him-^ 
Itlf from any dangerous illuiions. Tine^fame of Ci*! 
CI*C 5oif"^^ at prcfcntj but \^ of Aristotlb. 
ii fltteriy^ deai)'ed« La BnuYEJ^Eipafleathe ftaa,' 
and'ftill maintaina his repntatipn:' But the glory. 06 
MAi6BitAN€«i€ 18 oonfinedto his own nation^ andtoj 
kisdwnage. And'AvuiaoK,. jierhaps, wjil.beTe^d' 
Wkh pleafure, when LockE &aU^be indrely fbx^ 

The mere philofopher is a charaflef whtch' is 
eommonly but little accept^bli in the world, as being 

fuppofed 



or the SiFFtRBirr flpldiB&iofPBiLosof ut. j 

fujqpoi^ to coatribote nodiiiig tidier to the advan- 
tage or pleafiju'e > of focte^ % . while^ he lives xemote 
&Qf|l^cpl9mm^|i0lliWifih]mal|kind,,.^ is wrapped 
up to p^ijgk^^ples'^nd aotiom eqoallf senidte from 
t^fir comprehenfioa, On^thedther iiaimiy the mere 
^Aoraiit ifi iUU more; 4eipifed; nor., is any thing 
deenied a furer fign of an illiberal genius in an age 
an4 nation whe^e the fciences floUriihy than to be in. 
Urely voi^ of all relifli for thofo noUe enteruumnents* 
^he maft peffeft/qhan^r is foppo&d ta lie befweea 
thftfe exltfpffs^; ^rsiiumRg. aa ieqnd aiulity and tafte 
for. t?9Pks4 con^any^ i^ndrJwfiAeft ; . pcdenring in oofu 
yeiAtti^n d^t dlfaarnisent tivdrilelicaey which ariie 
ffom polite letters ; . tnd in bafinels» that probity and 
accSunify which arerthe natural refalt of a jnil'philo* 
f(^hy».[ \% order«to diffitfe. and cultivate ibaccom« 
pli^d>;a)Qhiliaift<»r»i5mtbbg caal».x90re ufefnl than 
^oi9P9^ytim^s pf^theeaf]; %baivl.t9aif^nef, wJiiph draw 
]MKt;toO'flwb^m life* re^ftifeiioldeep. appiioiuoii 
or retreat to faie<<;Qnipre|iended» and fend badc.the fta« 
dent amoiig manJMi\d ^uH of iit>ble fentimcnts and 
wife precepts, apptiq^b^f. tp^y<sry exigent of human 
life. . By f^eaiiB of fachco^pofstJQnsy .virtue becomea 
amiaUe, iciei^ ^i^etKa^l^s (?(^p^ny inflrnSiye> ,a«d 
re^rexQent entertaining. 






Majh is a real^nable .being ; and as fuch« roceivea 
ffiomioenceihis progerfood and aoujdfhment :>»But io 
narrow are th« bon^ds of human. un4effianding, that 

64 little 



«i€her from the extent or ftoority ^of his acquifitioiiU 
MaitisalbdaUe, ]io:ld»:tlMii'il i^ib$MMir^^be^!| 
But nekkcr caitlw^alwqfV'^oy^ tompiis^ tgr^CA 
snd amtifii^i or pm&rvtt'th^ pi^t'^iKlL'of ihettJ 
>^aii is/safa: afr aaiv« l»firi^ ; ahd kbia llhat dii^ 
fition, as w^l4u .fMBfl dife Various neceffitias of Ha^ 
omit'life, araft fabikiit lo iHo^Aefe and occu{>atio«i r 
BttC the mmd re^it^ A>iiie reiaxaliott, *«xid cannot 
always fup|>«t itabf^ io' cars 4ft4^i&dtiA^.~^ ^ It 
feeais^ tliei9,:tkBt natpoe luis^fohiMdioai^Mttl^itf le&it 
«^Hfa asjmoft^Miabltf^lMtetf Mif^ aiiclYaeittf^akl^ 
noKiflini the^ to aU<Airf|l0tle^lli^'l^«fl^'bllifl^8%9*i^t[^ 
txriRoch; fo as to incapackate them ibr d(li<r:otei|-: 
pations. and entertataxttentB. . indulge -your . paffiov 
for fcience, fays <ihe,. but let year fderfcie (be hmfum^^ 
and fudias nay have a^ireft t^ferafiee te tfffioof and 
fbcietyi. iAhftrafe ^m^ and ph^^und refcxt^jiMs-l 
prohdbBt, and will (ftvtrely^unkb, by>^']p^fiiNe'ia6^ 
lanchoty. nddch. they itittod«Ctt» by thfc toAdh aneer-^ 
taiaty in'wiuck t^ Involve ^oa, and liy the ^dre*^^ 
€eptkm which your pretended diicoveries wHl 4neet 
With) wheR eotofiiaaicat^^^ Be a philoftif^er ; bi^t; 
$midik an your^piiilolbphyy be#ill a nia)i.- - • 

Were the generality of mankind contented to pre- 
tar the oai^ plstofe^y td fhe abftraa and prdRnthds 
UriAoHt dipowing ^y blame of contempt ^n the^ lat-* 

teri it-mtght not be' improper; pexiapj, td cbaqyty 
• • ■ I '^ with 
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Mhij^fl wttHoni •ppdfilibiti hk •own tafte luid Ihi^ 
flient* But as At ttfttler m idfleii carried fiuther^* 
erea td the^Uoliite MjcAmg all profeund reafi)mngv« 
.6r what is couimoiily'adled metapiji/lcff tr« ihall now 
proceed tef eofifiAtt whbit omMlri^ffe^ly be j^ldri^ ii 
dcirbehadf. - i- 

■ ■ • # 

Ws'snay begia with ofalervtng^ th«t ^ne conifidf^* 
jdble advantage which refukf ^m tlu; accurate .aadah* 
:ftra£l philofophyt is, its Xubferviep^ to the eai/ aod 
littinane ; which, widiout the foniier, can iienrer ^attaia 

^W^ <¥S rea^oi^^g^i . AH ptfy^ J^mw nothiai 
^t pi^et of hinnavi l^ip varipttM^i^desiafid^ftr 
itiVitioQs ; and io^ire usr woch. diffiaseot fentuaents, -of 
jpraife on biaiae^ adnixatipa w xidiciik^ accoiding t9 
ithfiiaoali^ of the object whiqh they iet befoiei.m^ 
Anar^ mfrit be bet^^rt i^^^ifiiBKi iq 4«cg^^4ii ^U^ 
candertal^ngi wb^, bcfi4e^.M4|cate^o;»«l,9 quicl^ 
apprehenfiosy poifefles an accurate )EnQiivledge<^f the 
rinteroal iabrk, the operatknu cf the nnderfluiding, 
tthe workings c^ the paffiona, and ^ various iCpeoi^ 
.of fentiment wbich difcriminate vice and vivtue. How- 
(€veff painful this inward fearch or in^fiiry may appear^ 
it becomes, in feme ^heaSite, raqnifite jto tfao^^ 4Vhb 
4wduld ^efoiba with fuccek ihe obvfoes and oatward 
jappearances of life and niannees. The anatomijR pnel 
iintts to'the eye the moft'hideons and difagreeable ob:. 

3s i^as;; 
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i<£iB; ' t)iit*U^ fcMaice is Jug)dy ufe&l taihe paioteh iu 
deline^ng ,even, a, Vjb,nu9, or. an Kf i^kk,. WibUe 
the latter employe all t)ie richeft coloitrs of his artf 
and gives has figures the moft graceful and engaging 
airs ; he mufi ftill cany his attention to the Jnwai:^ 
picture of the |i|iiaa|ibod|ri,<hf^ pofilipn of tJieifRvf- 
des, the" fabric of the bones, and the u(e and £gure of 
every part or organ. Accuracy is, in every cafe^ ad- 
vaiitagebus to beauty, ^nd juft reafbnin'g'to delicate 
fetttifrtents:* In' vain would we exalt the one by ie^ 
predating die other. . . ' '* * 

B£stb^>; We may obfmH % eveiy art ^ profefr 
fion, even^thbfe whrdr mofr conc^'-lifb or'a^on^ 
that a i^mtbf aci!ttfacy, lidwe\^ acquired; carrfes^Ult 
cf them nearer Aeir jieffedtron', and Y^de^ tiiem 
more fubfervient to tfie ^iht«f*fts 6f fodcty; Arid ttc« 
a philofopher may tiVe ren^ote from bufinefs, the ge- 




mg. The jpoliucian wiH acquire greater rorefight 
and fiibtilty, Jn the fubdividi^g and balancing of 
power i the lawyer more method and finer principles 
in his'fe^^g?'^ f?^, *Pi«ffff^ ^<"'ft'TftWt» "ft 
his<iifcy>Ijne, apd morf_^tio^.ii»j^y pi«»?:IP4.flK? 
rauo* The.ila})jUty p^ njodern^ ^everflniej;ita^boye 
Oie antk&t, an4 ;<he accuracy, of if^derp fi^iif^fj^fi 

.( have 



Of the DiPFBUBKT Spbcxeb of Philoiofht. II 

liave in^proved, and ftvi^aisfy will.ftiB improve^ hj 

.wnHar gi^adatiofis* 

' Were &ere no advantage to b^ reaped from diefe 
&ud}es> beyond the <grat]ftcation of an innocent cuxii 
ofitfy yet ought not even this to be defpHbd ; as being 
one acceffion to thofe hw Me and hamleft plea&res 
^1iich are bellowed oxr htrtiiin race;^ %he fweetetf 
and rtipft inofeiifive jkth of ^ life leads tW-o' the ave- 
inies df Icitxjte atid i^afnSig ^M whoever can ejthek> 
stitfove ainy'o6ftfti6Uoriir ill ifcis way, br op^ Hi^) -any 
new pjolpe£i, ^iiught' fo Yai* to b^ eileekned a benefaC^ 
tor to mankinds Ana thp' thefe refearches may ap- 
^ar painful and fatiguing, ^tis with fbme minds a* 
wtth (oiatibodfavl^ilultEhtbtw^^^ y^i^ l^tgai^as 

and aDwih|5iiWwii«%Hirf,fcv,^^^ 

pleafiveiratel iidbiyU'iQ 4»9 '&fiVfi^^f.m^k4*M9Ji 
ieembirdenfQiiieia&dlabpriQi^a,. Ohfcurity, indee<U 
it pakilkfl to^theimind as HieU.aa 10 thfLifye.; but t» 
bring, light £%9m ofefeurlify, by whatevei l*)3our, ^npft^ 



'* ur< '•) 




o »- "^^ the inevitable* fonrce of ujacert^hty 

.and error. Here indefed lies diejufteft andmoft plau- 

£iAe objeflion againft' a confiderable part of meta^ 

phyfics, that they are hot properly a fci^nec, but arift eii 

ifcucr fibm tl)e fhiidefs efforts of luinian vanity, Whkli 
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' w6ul3 penetrate into inbJeftV \ittert^ inacceffiBle t<^ 
the anderftandingy or from the craft'of popular fuper* 
flitjpn, :W}iif)v. ^^4^ BB3%']^. defend xhemHslyes; ;on 
f«|ir gfoaad, ra^Te fl^e^ iotangli^g bracobde^ €o covet 
a^ jQ^ea ,^hfir:w^l|iie&.: Cti^ced ifpia the opes\ 
couaoy* thde rqb^ flyiiito theforefl, andiieii^ 
Wfit .^> hrei^ in. upon ere^* tingi»rded a?renae of t)k^ 
mindy, and fvjerwiiel^i; ^t ^t|i iiel^eus^ feaiw and^ l{r^^ 

jiidiccsv r /I^b? iUwtfift.aiitagQm%;if he 'Cfw^.Jb^ 
t9«tch,a^ji?»a^t^.if, fl»rcf^ -Mi ^a^y^ .^JrpL 

^cowardice and iblly, open the gates to the enemies^ 

V an4 willingly receive thepii with severance and fub- 

jmiifioni as their legal fovereigns. 

£fi ftoittCddt releaithes, and leave fi^i^^tioii flill itf 
po$M&o» of ter itlreat ? >1^ imdt reifiMiaUe tt> diter ^ 
jRreft condttry cofldufioti) and ptvceiife die wtttSSsY. 
dtaatymgiktmw hito^ moft beret TeociTei iitthtt^ 
'tuemy^ Jo vua do we hope, duMf ntis fi^ili fif»^ 
^uent difappoimmentf, i/riUaffatft^abai^doi^ Adi^ifil^ 




perpetually recalling f^ch tppics^^ 
befidesdiisy I fay, the motive of blind deipafr-'caniie* 
verreafonably have place in the iciences ; iince, how* 

«ver anfuQce/sful former attempts may, have proved,'' 

• . . . ' . . ' . ' "^ ' * %' - ■•#• *' ' i 

there is ^1 room ^ lope, that the i^duftry, gooff 

£>rtanie> or in\provedlaga«)tyof iucceeamg genera* 
J .tions 



Of the DjFJF^si^ S>!^itst^f Philosophy. ly 

Bkdi aJv^eittoirg^is genial ^91 flSHkii^ at tfee-trdtiMf^ 
i»ged^ b)r the Buhner of . has pndeaefibui; whtkhci 

tfue k i-0fei<irodfiir kim aloob;; Tke^yttedndoi 
ffeeing l£fttftin|:i iifeeetec^ ffoflu ^yM^aMrafe ^tielUdiiv 
is tdinqitore GsriotAffAo^i&is'AKtxke^kumtatvi^^ 

4qch ietnote aod ' a^fttvfe '&Bje6t». I We fliflft fcibiHl^ 

fl» t^ filt^ae, in Itoiter^to*^ «t'«ifi»if<M' evcraftersi 

And aittS'^iiItSiste'tra^ irietft]^^^ <!ire# 

in cttder tb (feftlV^jrthti'falie-smd nM^ribt.hdiAeaetti 

dec^4lF^h>l^&y,-W^'v^'^thM/«vi^^ byt 
cBiribft?f I aMl ^dpailr> #Hich, at Aqw mometSy jifen 
<«a]U» »^ gtTe'pllne^«Aa■v^^d•.to .^b^iMMMj licy^ % 
aftd ei^efiatioM. AteiMie' anid ji^. sealoiiiiig^is tkm 
0%^ dithdfie rtoied^ ikttd liir.«ll pcrfcm nd all 
db^t^kMi; iifld^is- alttie aUe it« ri^bvort tfatt tibftsiir« 
ph3oibphy ^asid rmeo^yiioai jafgon, . 'vddi^ lutingi 
drixed ip Wiidk |)b^>takr^ (kpeHUddn; ^tftetrit ibc • 
.fbanner impenetndile to earelefi tuSukOHd^aidgiffc^ 
st'the air of tcibnce ahd^ilcloiiu 

' B»at0»Sl.thi»ji^v«ai]^ •«!f..'fiej€^9^.,al^ 
4Mntti^tqiiijB»JCherdiiiil.iiiicfitt^ ahd ^($fff^9bki 
jpaet of Icandng, there are many po(iMjrtf Jdffbmggim. 



14 , ... S^C.TION t 

" * • • • . V • » 

Vhk* TT^rfrfWP, w «^|ura^ fcruiiwyjnto. the po«^ 

ceraing tbeopei'atk)p$ ^rf* th^mW, tbaft.tjjo' moft i^. 
timxtely prefcht to iui» yet wJienever they becOnjfctir 
objcd ofteteaioa, they &«n inrah^d in:oWbu%, 
hoc can the eye readily fbd tho& lini$ aad Jbounda^ 
iue$, whfchjltfcitiinJimp ^4 ^lUi^gBiih A?m. Th^. 
ol^j<^ are (po f^e to^eigjiin long io OjV ^jo)^ ^pedfc* 
<»? fiction ; . jnd . mull,b^^ j^prej^^dg^ in. ^^ inj 
9^f»by:,*a fijperipr pcn^tratiop, ^"ved-frorn'oaj^ij^, 
^ iajprovcd by habit and reHeaion.^ : It bcccfnws, 
thewforet no mcoafiderabie part Qf fcience barc^Iy, to> 
^now the different f5>cy^acw <^Jke,jm^, to fiipaj^e 
^licm froiB ea^ other, ^ cW? thcia^^fr thew jyc^- 
pd^idMtoi!^ a»d j^ c^mfkfiil ^^ h^i^ diftr^^" 

]«flc£Uoa and inquiry* flhift t#lk of orderi^f aiMt^ 
difUngisiihiiigyjwkichJias no merit, wJieii performed 
with regard to«xterpaI.bodia>> tbe objeaspfoorfear. 
fe» iiAi inJftay4iie,'!«Atejdire^r^\yaiTJ^ tl^<^^ 
i^fieits of/tfa niiad^ iii>pi^ittQa tQ the Hfkaitf ami 

llbotft vrfuah Ave 3Qeetyitbiin:)pfc6Mtni^ ^k^M 
weciwg^*:f^tJier.,AwtfeiVlW><^jBefjg^^ o^] 
delineitiQ^,^ -the di^n^l parts and powers of the 
mind, 'tis at leaft a fatisfaftion to go fo lar : aod the 
more obvious this fcience may appear (and it is by no 
me^s'blmonb) iti^mo^ e(S|At0m^UtiiUU;ontft;ihe 
%R6i<aiice of h be eflaemcd iiall pottendiiSj to w^a^ n^* 
iiig^MdpUlo&phy^ M V.J.:.. '/:...,;. : 



I NoH CM itKere tdba&i Aif ffv^kion^ :thdiii|lKii Ibi'^ 
cgice i8.ttii€eitBM>andxJiiiiiefkaL;«ttiiiefti«fe.fiioald eli-) ' 
ttktttn'fiich a Ibe^dfin as it iiid^ly ruUnerlive dfidl 
lji€icalBfiffin» and ei^ a^oa. It caanot be dottbeed^ 
i}iat dirmind ds: endowed' with feyenlpofwers and fa* 
cuide8»!tkat tbde pbMen'are ^ta^f jiiSanSt4rcm eadt 
odier* dutwhacnr^dl^ditfa&toifaeiuitaMdilLtiipeiv 
ception may:be'dil6ngiiifk6l^t>^'i«ik^6ii;^^aAd con^ 
ieqfie^y>ltl]^t'' there ik^i tnith^ai^d'£d(hoM hi all prbi*' 

* « • • • » 

polltioBt oil' diis-fub|e6l/and a tnith andfaHhbocly 
which lie not'.beyoad thtxxmpaCsaihtmm tmdei^' 
ftandiag. .Hieie are manyi o^ioos djftiMioiif <lf 
ihM iBiiiiffucli' ailhilfo'bec^iMm'^e will aAdhnderi 
ftandiiig;! ^e imi^ititttOA imd piffibits^I^Hidi fatf 

ztid eit^Bnttind more |^dife]Aiati ^ndiomafe no^ 
left »al' and ceptkift, ^o* aiore diffioritto be gom>^ 
prehended^ Some: InStentee^ cTpcMciaUy late t>ne«^ 'of 
iiMc^ til' tMbtfaiqlilnbfe, maytg&ieioiP'a jtOto^notiM 
^^e^^tyii^.ai£d'ib!R!l!y^tflliKbriui^ Idkrift^i 
Aiid ihadi We -eftecni if WtRy fli€? laB6ur iifa' jiHiloi 
%h^ to g^ t^s £ ^i^ fykA of the |)l»iets, and kii 
juSt tKe pofidon and oi^er of thole remote bodies $ 
whiSft wfe affdft to 'Overlook thofei tfho,* with fo much 
foiccciSr; delineate -tfre partjof^At riiintf, hi which w«? 
tifefoittfi«alety'coft»Tife4?\--^/^ *'^" i- J '* 

' ^B«t^ gia|i ig^iial,bopep.tMq>hiliofejAy^ Jf ^Mtfc 
vaMd^iJ^isifce;^anAi.caictfiuBged'fa^ die att^ntioDjof 

the 



-^p^nignsj: AftioBi>iiiera.JnliQBscda[ii)eQtBd:.tlKnH 
a^tBiwifk ijpKfmgf fcdm die ^pha wif un^i ni^ die'tnics 
4I^Qflt^.older^4Stft<l ttiagttitiideofdi^ liesveidythoditt'^ 
^^i]]^ «: |lUi(9fe^iwlv lit jltft; : xfd^vAoAmas: ;fioift)die 

ii^'^i^ltfct to otiherpaitrof oatnre* 'Aod thereis &# 
tfftifik^.4c%airfo£efnl^(nocd&iB o«r»^ conk 

^ anpUMT f: - wWcfe,, agf^^ i^s^ b^ i^i^jgtp m« 
ii^arciie^ fl^X ftottlhfyhtcsittki^ it will be diffic«Itl Af 

ari^ evjeiy day m^^c; ieyc^%.t^o(e.wh9d^^ui[^^ 

q vifit^ t^n ta ent^r iipon^the ^n^rprize wteK thorough 

^f hum«^ ondfrtbo4^,4i^|ii^«t Mtjif^ hvpify «^ 
-chieved ; if not» it oiaytr bow^qii^'J^. itj^^ 
^ome confidence and fecuritf. Thisuft condaficAt 

hnijoHUbf^ For J||nWv.«KidiJiauft *wf diminiik fiMi 



J 
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Of the DiPFikENi^ ^B^iss iiF^HTLosoFRr. r^ 

Aebeatitf snd va1iie«)ftt!is fpe6ei'6f fhiUkciphy^ up • 
tttliach:a.li9po^Mt lifon^ lian ki^rto beeii^ 
aociiRbib0i» ^w?^ they' ccMifidiiidibeM^aft HkakkudiH 
and diverfity of a£Hoii»jduit expiie Mi^ ii]if(cib4tto<)t> 
^iilike, toiearcb for fome common minciple, on wHk:li 
this Tariety 6t lentiments migKt depend. 'An(i'tho\ 
they havtf fometfafaes caified tfie matter too fstt, hf 
th^ paffiott ftr fomeone g^enend principle } it mofl:* 
htmettrihctoaaSifhi ^thatfhey -are e7tcQ&He» in ex«^ 
peafa^l to^ fiikd 'ftfaie ^^nefil princlp 
iH the'Vito'Mi idhiiM be teblvej.* 

alM eveft poHtfuani r BIbr nave then' attempts been 
witoOf wArtdeftfli^rilio^ i>dtllp^ tb&^'€me,gmt'^' 
ar aocaiai^^- atiri «io(lre argents ai^iKcMkai Ipitf bH^i^i 
theft findeet 'flzl4 imrcir thdr^MUon.: ^^Eerc dirbW^ 

«p at HMft'ktt pmicnfiohADfr thk^kiQd'mf ijilfily hk 

«ven thq, i^lfieft and 4^ ^m^v# t^^fUdfupkfwi 
which has ever attempted to impofe^itaxrude <di&atea 
and principles on mankind* 

What tho' theie reaibnings concerning haman na« 
tnre (eem abftraft» and of difficolt comprehenfion T 
Th]s^£brds no prefumption of their falfliood. On 
theoontrary^ it feems impoffible, that what has hi« 
therto efeaped fo many wife and profound {^ik>fo« 
phers can be ve^ obvious and eafy. And whatever 
j^ns iheft r^TcarcKes may coft as, we may think our- 

felvet 



felvesfiiffieli^tiy rewarded^ ^•f'T'o^ in pcnixi^ of .^CQr, 

But as. aaer aln tne abilra£lednef« of thefe fpecu* 
lotions ^ is no recommpodation^ but ratho' a diradvaja'^ 
Cagg to^hem^ and af c^i^.diffi9i4t'y may perhaps b«* 
%9ipunt^>y >ay^ #iMi:^i[t,i.jaii4:,tjM: aypi^^gajl v^u. 
nccpii^y;dptail,^w,€i.J^\f^ *^Jjfi/5^W»ig; in^»y»i 

^i^^mrn^ i9 ^^9v^ : ^9^ .Mfa «pf . 6»te^^t /f o». 

**^ ttV«W>ft^M Jf^^^ and- 

9bfc;iirjty t^e Jgnoriyitt .fi^fiy,. ifc^ccan ^U Ac. 
l20tt^ariBa-9f th«4^4^F«»tip«€if8;^4}khi)(^iQ^}r9 by. 

tins Md^* tmnaefcy . two u&in .'UBdefniioff. th^ffauadatiom 
df 4Jn aU^ufcpphildfephyi:: which 1pems.|(^li)iV6ferv^ 
]iirl^ft9'bh]y lasia Ihelter «i %^itioRy iiitl a cover t6 

ibfM*t/-iittd-|prrtrJ ' '- ^ /' '' 

;» ^ , : J ... 'j . -»,>. . r . .V* ] . » i- «|| t. » 
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SECTION II: 



Ofthe Origin fof las a:s. 
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EVERY oiie' wiU i«a<S!y all^w, thiit' dicVe; u b$ 
confidcrabla difference between the. perceptions 

e£ ibp mud;' when « iiiiai,f^lA t|^e paln.of jeii«e0iv<^ 
li^t» . or cthe ,p]eft6ic^. fif ^opderAte \varmtl|y and wheft 
%e aficxvi^aids'vedalU toi l^Sidieni^y'tHis icniatfony o^ 
iaijdpates it by jh]fi^imag]nitioii<r::^fade>facuItfei 
fliay mimic otBDopy>tke. petcbptkms of .At baks; * bat^ 
«fa^.Bi»i«j'CM»Qaoli tetaetythefixte4uid.vMcitya6 
the original fentiment. The ntmoftwo ftfjr >6f ^dicin^ 
eyen when they operate with greatefl vigour, Js, 
that they reprefent their ohjed in'ib lively a man- 
ner, that we could a/rr.ofi fay we feel or Yee it: But 
except the mind be 4i^ordered by diieafe or madnef«» 
they never .cai} arrive^ at |ijch. a pitch of viv^ci^y^.a^ 
to render thefe perceptions ^ together if^di^iiignUh^ 
able. AU die colours of poetry^ however fplendidiL 
can never paint natural obje^s in fuch a manner a% 
^ make the defiijption be taken . for a real:Iandftap.* 



ao S E C T I O N ir. 

The moft lively thought is ftill inferior to the dulleft 
fenfation. . . 

Ws may obferve a like diiiin£iion to run thro* all 
the otbfnperceptians ^i, dif niiud A ^Ran, h) a £c 
of anger/'is aftdafEd in a vby different nfaitner from 
one who only thinks of that emotion. If you tell 
me, that .any pca-fim is Ja k}Te» I eafily mnderiland 
your meaning, said form a juft conception of his fitu- 
^itiQik ;- buft neirfar c^AiitBiftake thit conception for tiif 
sod .iiBuAfn s^nd ' agmtkons iof s^ paffioo* . WkdL 

iift MMt :<m oi9r pbft ^ienf^Mnls a&d affilaian^-Da^ 
l%otighft fe A lU^fifr mirf<Ms and copies its ohje^ 
firaly; b»t the ccIqIh^ whieh it en^toys areftiAtandi 
dvU, in: cDmpanioa of i^fe ■ in > :wl|ich lour trngiaal 
percq^iOBs were cbfbQd.^ }t' ilequifes mo nice ^diCt 
ttroffliaitnorinetaiihyfiical heaid tOBaduig^dMdfKm 



• f ^ < . 

Hers therefore isre m^y divide ail the perception^ 

of the mind into two defies or {pedes, which arc 

3iftinguiined by their different degrees of force hni 

/Ivacity. The lefe forcible and'liyely are commonly 
lenomina'ted Tiio^fc Sr* of Idea^. The oth'ef fpe- 
^^want^mm'e in oar fa^guage, kbii in mojft others V 
fuppofe, becaufe it was ndt requifite for any/btit 
>hilofophici^ ptirpbiBs, to rai^k' them under a geiieral 
om or appelktibn. Let' Us,, therdfiircs nfe 41 lictte^ 
reedom, and call them Impressions; employing 

that 



Of die.O n. 1 6 i^KxoT J.b t a s. it 
love, dr liatt^ W 4te(te» ^ WiM^ And ktijpreffioiii 

^- -."• . . .' :? •;/;>•."» I. i i. :: : i 4 >'.;•/,'.( I 
liiioTH iNQy.atfirft yievsr^ m^y i^em more ni^f^ded 

than tlie thought of man,' which not only eicapes all 

ihuman :power. aind authority^ 'fysit i« not -cyen roilraiDe(|, 

wi^n %c Jim^' of ^01^' '^4 r^ijjr. . ^Jo ^^ 

monixer.Sf 'and joIa inconcrruous (hajpes an^. ^PP^^ 

tticeiy cofts nd a^ore trouble than to conceive tKe 

moA natural ^d familiar objefb/ And while the 

^p4y H «0«iiAfld «a one Iptam^ -^loDg*' if hich ijt creeps 

'iirhhit)mnaadrdiffi[€^lt)cr<^e tkoaght<&ui tn'ioi 'in^ 

ibu itma^ovi m i^tD^thetBoft-diftant iregiioiis-6f ^fe 

|Madea'4hfld9,: #KM^ ttM^' bi^plKifed ^ iicf in 
^otaPdodfOAort. ^ * Wto;iie«^<iraiiM), AOr heard oH 
flMf ybt jfae^Qon(»i^; -iitr fo ai^ i^iiignl)eycind ^ 
fCHlrenqf tht^igMii MPTpC wlu« Wflie9 . «i dbfthntr 

■■•■a* • ^ « w 

"A^ty, ^#c 'Jhato'^ttia','' ajjifii *u wacre j ex Aa'fti^iiJtei 
Ihit ir% ^t^sOiy' bbi^fi^'iiatlSh Vieify'i^ttrmw'limH 



Vt 



t^e^fa^ifj^ jM»4 .c^p^ii^«e« . Wben n^. jtUpk /Of .i 
golftefi pou^uhi; weionlyjoifi two.coofiHent i^ieu^ 
gpUx aii4 m^ntmth wirh .which we wore fonnerly ac* 
qnauvBect, A virtuoiM Ji^et, .w« .torn conccnrei faq> 

and this we may unite lo the figure and Aspacf z 
iioHe, which is an animal ^uniliar to us. In ihpit» 
kll die miteHals' of thkklng are' deriv^ either fi-boi 
our outward or inward fentiment : The mixture and 
krom^oiitloti OJF theie ^l^ddhg^ alone t6 the mind and 
wi]].^ ' tyt ' tb express myrelf in p^lolbphica) Ian- 
guagCi all our ideas or in6^e feeble perceptions are 
copies of our impreflions or more Iiyely ones. ^. 

To prdve^this^ the two foUowing fltgiunents wil( 
J: hope, jbe foififieoC; '^l^rfty 'When, we >aBalyie. our 
xlfottghtf : or idem* Ikdwever cooippiuided^x fabUaM; 
WQ alH^y«l ^d;. i^faill^ ilRfelKf Jthfp^^s-iD^ fuok 
fmiple (ideas o^:)«)e^ Q$^|^ ^9^# V^P^mJ^tfUnt 
^•rfenti^eot^ , Svit^ii.thofeidea^.^hichirjitfirftxiewv 
kcxtk ih^iaoB: .wideieF this tdrigia, :aieibund|[ 19011! 
a narrdwef' f(^tiiiy) fo^be dtj^td fi^m itJ' Ttee idei 
of God* as meaning an infinitely intellSgeht/MMfH 

mit^:fhofc^q#a^^s ffff^g96^a^..ap4^:^^^ :Wf 

where 



Of th«?b li"^ ^ i/ a? fo «i A 8. ¥S 

wke^-'vfiSttiM slM^imii flliat every '"idea^iiftf'm- 
fldne is to^iWf]fi^fkY^ifi!%ff^!Mprc*i2K»h^^ ^VhoteMib 

#onfd affcrt, tfiat this ^oS^bk 'fi tAk^VMxxttlj^ imV' 
%errartfnd'Wl!h^^e)t<:^ti6h;'h1t<^^ ftndUiat 

att oify^nkil^odi^'^Htiafg'k ^Ary ptoAudtig that kl«4 
which, in thck»icl^{ipidbi»j j^^iitet ftaiwwfc.^wii .^lis 
ibnrce. It will then be incumbent on us, if we woald 




&^i^&:l^iC>pfifiing^tlLbialiew*ixdet -fbrihis feniktiQiM; 
yoa.alfod|»ranfntetferth^l<iefl85 and he-iillck no 
iifikiiiltyJcf-ccm^dt^^ Aellbibbgd^^.' ' TheHrai^is^ 

ftrttfe/.l/^th^tfc^^ !6ifati6« 

hb hiftei'b(^enfa|>}^ied%dlh6'bi^;^''A £^ 

•t^'NSfbkbi <m^'i^ MifA 'df'ffie 'reliJfi ©fViileS 
/»a' the}' «iitf ^^«^%p4foYffi4n&i'tJf alifee^d^ 
tkspiey in^he%lnd>' 'liirKer^'^ pdrfi>» has ileVer Vdt 6r 
is whdl^ 4ic%il^6fk^ftR^ii^^'dr*]^on^- that be^ 

fi^^-itakir^frik^lk^ifleiB^ll^gi^k^^ i8^«Un*^Pte^fiJiMl 
amslilii^lbitif iii^no«d^4f)ittviE»ieyii^^»tvt^ge'()i' 

ttiiefay^p*itd6^n^«;^fdahxlie«<4iftl/ ' ibx^ifft ^^ 
4i.::'{ height! 



1 



.which iveiouiJuKKf fip cow yjt i o yif; hct^ufe thei^eaf 
fyf- jdiem hftvc ^a«vei 4ipeii ^9$t^^^iji^mi^'^!0nlS^ 
IBAiuiflr by wMdibihf 44e| itsMi.lMlr»i4)^ iMliMiimJs 

non, whi(^iPf^y,fj8>^5,.^;ti»^ofj^iqM^^^ 
poi&ble for ideas to go before their correfpondent im- 
fy^Adns. i^MlilP»^ ittlivffljreiidiy^Qbe MUMi^^at 

Wfi ^jfisSf "dt 'TOofc "tSf wttiias, Wuicfi ai^ coilv^ed b]^ 

feiieiR:lbaderbf tfo faine wbor^^ ^d eaphthadepfot^ 
dncQ«>Adiainaid^%Jildotieiidest!ofdie«|b fJoejf 

Ipw .5if3f of; itljc ^1^ fp;^^ <l$^|»f* yOT:<WPOfo 

!**cwt5ft})f«ijditj^i^OT^.^ tlie J»ii^ 

tifs4?rrA^^Hrai foi^4i^|iMb!vlN(klt^09iitoi 
|^e9J^r$^^l«<.f9^ii|e|imitioaI^ tBilfcejAiiemil 

.. .1 placed 
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Of the O R I C I N of 1 fi A A 8. ' ij , 

placed before him^ defcending gradually ftom the - 
deepeft to the lightefi ; 'tis plauii that he ^ill per- 
ceive a blank 9 where that ihade is wanting^ and wilt 
be fenfible, that there is a greater diftance in diat 
place betwixt the contiguous colours than in any other. 
Now I afk> whether 't^is poffible for hiniy from his owRr 
imagination, to fupply this deficiency^ and faiie up 
10 himfelf the idea of that particular fhade, tho' it 
had never been conveyed to him by his fenfes i 1 
believe there are few but wUI be of opinion that he 
can ; dxid this may ferve as a proof, that the fimple 
idcfas are not always, in every inflance, derived from 

» ■ , 

the correfpondent impreflions ; tho* this inihince is 
fo fingolar.,. that 'tis fcarce worth our obferving, and 
does not merk, that for it alone, we ihoald alter our 
general maxim. 

Hers., therefore; is a propofition, which libt bnfy 
{eems,. in ideli\ fyanpA/c fEotd intelligible ; but if a pro- 
per ufe were made of it, might render every diipute 
equally intelligible, and banKh- all thlt jargon, which 
has fo long taken polieffion of metaphyfical reafon* 
iiigs,:anddrawn>fuch difgrace upon them. Ail ideas, 
efpecially abftra6); ones» are naturally faint and ob- 
fcure ; the mind has but a ilender hold of them : 
They are apt to be confounded with other refcmbling 
ideas ; and when we have often employed any term, 
tho* without a diftiiid meaning, we' are apt to inia* 
gine that it has^ a determinate idea, annexed to it. 

Vol. UL C On 



26 S E C T I O N 11. 

Oh the contrary, all hnpreffions, that is, all fenfatiofis, 
either outv^ard or inward, are fbtnig and feniible : 
The limits between them are" nifire exactly deter- 
mined : Nor is it eafy to fail into any error or miflake 
with regard to them. When we entertain therefore 
any fufpidion, tfhat a phiIo(bphical term is employed 
without any meatiing or idea (as is but too frequent) 
we need but enquire^ from ivhat hnfrej/ton is that 
fuppofed idea tieri'ueci? And if it Be impoffible to af^ 
iign any, thi» will ferve to confirm our fuipicion. 
By bringing ideas into fo clear a light, we may rea-' 
fonably hop^ to remove all difpute, which may arife, 
concerning their nature and reality *. 

* *Tis probable, that no more was. meant bythoib, whode* 
Died innate ideas, than that all ideas were copies of oor impref- 
iions 5'tho* it mud be confeiled, that the terms which they em- 
ployed were not chofen with fuch caution, nor fo exaAIy defined 
as to prevent all miftakes about their do£hine. For what ib 
meant by . innate f If innate be eqaivalent to natural, then all 
the perceptions and ideas of the mind muil be allowed to be id* 
nate or natural, in whatever fenfe we take the tatter word^ 
-whether in oppofition to what is uMbmmon, artificial^ or mira- 
culous. If by innate be mttat, cotemporary te our birth, the 
difpute feems to be frivolous; nor is it worth while to enquire 
at what time thinking begins, whether before, at, or after oar 
^ birth. ' Again^ the word, xdeai feems to be commonly- taken ia- 
a very loofe fenfe, even by Mr. Lqcke himfclf, as fianding for 
any of our perceptions, our fenfations and paffions, as well a» 
thoughts* Now ID thi» fenfe, I /hould defire to know, what can 
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fit inetnt by aflerting, that felf-4ove, or refcntment of bjuriei, 
or the paffoa between the fexes ii, not innate > 

But admitdng thefe terms, imfrtjfota and iiitii in the fenfe 
alk>ve explained, and underftanding by itmaie what is originai or 
oopied from no precedent perception, then may we afl«rt, that 
all our impreflioni are innate, and our ideas not innate. 

To he ingenuous, I moft own it to ber my opjni6n, that Mr. 
Locks was betrayed into this queftion by the ichoolmen, who 
Cfiaking ufe of undefined terms, draw out their disputes to a te« 
dious length, without ever touching the point in queftion. A 
like ambiguity and circumlocution ieem to run thfo* all that great 
philofopher*s reaibnings oa this ibbjaft. 
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SECTION III. 

Of the AsflOClATION oflDSAS. 

f ""T^ IS evident, that there is a principle of con^ 
1 nexion between the different thoughts ov ideas 

of the mind, and that in their appearance to the ne« 
mory or imagination, they introduce each other with 
a certain degree of method and regularity. In our 
more ferious thinking or difcourfe, this is (o obferv- 
able,-that any particular thought, which breaks in 
upon this regular tnJBi or chain of ideas, is immedi* 
ately remarked and rejeAed. And even in our wildefl 
and moft wandering reveries, nay in our very dreams, 
we (hall find, if We reflect, that the imaginatien ran 
Aot altogether at idrenturea, but that there was Hill a 
connexion upheld among the ditferent ideas, which 
.iflcceeded each odier. Were the loofeft'and freed 
converfation to be tranicribed, there would immedi- 
ately be obferved ibmething, which connected it In 
adl its tranfitions. Or where this is wanting, the per- 
ion, who broke the thread of difcourfe, might ftiU 

.C 3 ixJkum 
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iiform you, that there had fecretly revolved in his 
mind a fucceffion of thought, which had gradually led 
him away from the fubjedt of converfation. Among 
the languages of different nations, evex^ where we 
cannot fu^ed the leaft connexion or communication, 
'tis found, that the words, expreffive of ideas, the 
moil compounded, do yet nearly correfpond to each 
other :. A certain proof, thatid}^ iimple ideas, com* 
prehended in the compound ones, were hound toge- 
tlier by fyme univerfal principle, which had an equal 
Influence on all mankind. 

Tuo' it be too obvious lo efcape obiervation, Ahat 
difierent ideas are conne^led together $ I do not find« 
that any philofopher >has attempted to enumerate or 
dsla all the pnnc^ples of aiibdation; a fubjedl, how-* 
ever, that feems very worthy of curiofity. To me, 
there appear to be only three principles of connexioa 
among ideas, viz. Refemhlance^ Contiguity in time or 
place, and Caufe or EffeS. 

That thefe principles ierve to connefl ideas wiU 
90t, I beUeye, bejnuch doabted. A .picture nattw 
rally leads otur thoughts to the original*: The men* 
tion of one apartment in a building naturally intro- 
duces an enquiry or difcourfe concerning the others f ; 
And if we think of a wound, we can (carce forbear 

■^ iSLcfemhUnce* f Coatlgolty* 
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ccfleding on the pain ^ which follows it *^. But ^at 
this enumeration is compleat, and that there are no 
other principles of aiTociatioh^ except thefe, may be 
4iffici:(]t to prove. to the fatisfadion of the reader, or 
even to a man's pwn fatisfkdion. All we can do, in 
inch cafes, is to run over feveral indances, and exa- 
.mine carefully the principle, which binds the diifefent 
thoughts to each other^ never flopping till we render 
the principle as general as poffible*> The more in« 
fiances we examine, and the more care we employ, 
the more aiTurance ihall we acquire, 4hat the enume- 
ration, which we form from the whole, is compleat 
And entire. InHead of entering into a detail of this 
kind, which would lead into many ufelefs ilibtiltiest 
we fhall confider fome of the effects of this connexion 
upon the paffions and imagination $ where we may 

open a field of fpecuktion mote entertaining, and per- 

* *> -^ ' .. ' , '' ', 
iaps more inftrndtive, than the other. 

• « 

ft 

As man is a x^safonahle being, and is continually /in 
purfuit of happinefs, which he hopiss to attain \>y 
the gratification of fome paflion or affedion, he fel- 
dom a£ls or fpeaks or thinks without a purpofe and 
intention. He has ftiU fome .object in view; ahd 
however improper the means may . ^metiines be» 
which he chufes for the attainment of his- end, he 
never lofes view of an end, nor will he fo mucK ai 
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throw away his thoughts or reik£Uons, where he hopbs 
not to reap any fatisfaAion from them. 

In all compofitioAs of geniue, therefore, 'tis lequi- 
iite that the writer have fbme plan, or obj^d; and 
tho* he may be hurried from this plan by the vehe- 
mence of thought, as in an ode, or drop it carelefly, 
as in an epiftle or e/Iay, there muft appear ibme* aim 
or intention, in his firft fetting out, if not in the 
. compofition of the whole work. A prodd6Uon with- 
^ out a defign would refemble more the ravii% of a 
madman, than the fober efforts of genius and learn- 
ing. 

As this rule admits of no eacception^ it follows, 
that in narrative compofitions, the events or a^oas» 
which the writer relates, nuift be connedled to^ther^ 
by fome bond or tye : They mufl be related . to eaph 
Other in the imagination, and form sk kind of Uni^^ 
which may bring them under one plan or view, and 
' which may be the obje£l'or end of the writer in his 
firft undertaking. 

Th is conne^ng principle among the ieveral.events^ 
which form the fubjeft-of a poem or hiflory, may be 
very different, accordrog to the differettc deAgns of 
the poet or hiftorian. Ovid has formed his plan up- 
on the conne^ing principle' of refemblance. Every 
labulous transformation, produced by the miraculous 

power 
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power of the gods, falls within the compals' of his 
work. There needs but this one circumftance in any 
event to bring it under his original plan or intention* 

Ah annaliU or hiftorian, who Ihould undertake to 
write the hiftory of Europb during any century, 
would be influenced by the connexion of contiguity 
in time and place. All events, which happen in that 
portion of fpace, and period - of time, are compre- 
hended in his defign, tho' in other reipef^s different, 
and unconnedled. They have ilill a ipecies of unity, 
amidfl all their divcrlity. 

But the mod ufual fpedes of connexion among 
'^die different events, which enter into any narrative 
compoAtion, is that of caufe and eifefl : while the 
hiftorian traces the feries of a^ons according tojtheir 
natural order, remounts to theiriecret fprings and 
principles, and delineates their moft remote confe- 
quences. . He chufes for his fubjed a certain portion 
of that great chain of events, which compofe the hii^ 
tory of mankind : Each link in this chain he endea* 
vours to touch in his narration : Sometimes unavoid- 
able ignorance renders all his attempts fruitlefs : Some- 
times, he fupplies by conjedure what is wanting ia 
knowlege : And always, he is feniible, that themore 
vnbroken the chain is, which he prefents to his read- 
ers, the more perfe6l is his production. He fees, 
that the knowlege of caufes is not only the mod fa- 
tisfadory ; this- relation or connexion being the (brong^ 
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<€il of all H>tber8 ; but a)fe the «oft ififtni6l3ve $ fate 
it is by tkh knowlege alone, w« are enabled to coti'* 
troal events, -and govern futarhy. 

H^RE therefore we may attain ibme notion of thait 
Vnlfy of J^hftf about which all critics, after A a r»- 
'STOTLE, have talked fi> niach: Perhaps, to little 
purpofe, while they diredled not their tafte or fenti« 
ttient by the accuracy of philoibphy. It appears* 
that in all productions, as well as in the epic and 
tragic, there is a certain uni^y required, -and that, tn 
no occafion> ^can our dioaglfts be allowed to run at 
adventures^ if we would produce a wori^ which will 
give any lafting eniertainmeift to OMUikind* It ap« 
pears al£>, that even a biographer, who (houkl write 
the life of Achilles, would connect the eveats^ by 
fhewing their mutual dependence and relation^ aa 
much as a poet, who fhould make the anger of diat 
jiero, the fub^eA of his nanation ^. Not only in anjr' 
limited portion of liie, a man*« actions havea depen* 
dance on each other, but ^fo during ihe whele pe- 
riod of his duration, from the cradle to the gravels 
nor is it poifible to flrike off one Mnk, however mi^ 
nute, in this regular chain, without afieding tiie 

* Contrary to Akxstotlx, Mvdtff >* t^^V i3c, i^ »tfik«f 

•2r<«, f{ wf./Mk iihf*U ylnUi mfS^if, &c« JU^ <«• 

3 whole 
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.. .1 .." . -i- '■'- " ''^ ' ' • • ' 
whole feries of events, whidi follow. The unity of 

aaion, therefore, which is to be found in biography 
ir hiftory, differs from that of epic poetry, not |n 
kind, but in degree. In epic poetry, the connexiqa 
among the events k more clofc and fenfible : .T^ 
narration is not carried .on thrp\fach a length of 
time : And the actors haften to fome remarkable pe- 
riod, whfch fatisfies tlie curiofity of the. reader. This 
conda£i of Ae epic poet depends on that particular 
iituation of the Imaginaiion and of tfie Pajponsf whicli 
is fiippofed ii that produ£Uon. The imagination, 
bothof writer and reader, is more enlivened, and the 
paffions more eriflamed than in hiftory, biography, 
.or anir fj^cks of narration, which confine themfelves 
to ftrift truth and reality. Let us confider the effed 
4)f the/e two circumftances, -an enlivened imagination 
and enflamed paflions, circumftances, which belong 
to poetry, especially the epic kind, above any other 
{pecies of compoiition; and let us examine the reafon 
why they require a ftridler and cb&r unity in the 
fable. 

FmsT. All poetry, being a fpecies of painting, 
approaches us nearer to the objefts than any other 
^cies of narration, throws a flronger light upon 
^ them, andk^delineates more diftindly thofe minute 
<ircumftances, which, tho' to the hiftorian they feera 
iupcrfluous, ferve mightily to enliven the Jmagcry^ 
and gratify the fancy. If itJbe not neceflary, as in 

C 6 \thc 
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the Itiadf to inform us each time the, hero buckler ^is . 
ihoesy and ties Ms garters, it- will be requifite, per- 
haps, to enter into a greater detail than in the He n- 
RiADE : where the events are run over with fuch fa- 
pidity, that we fcarce have leifure to become acquaint- 
ed with the fcene or a£lion. Were a poet, therefore* 
to comprehend In his fubje6l any great compafs of 
time or fcries of events, and trace up tjie death of 
Hectok to its remote caufes, in the rape of He l en* 
or the judgment of Paris, he mufl draw out his 
poem to an inuneafurable length, in onier to fill this 
large canvas with juil painting, and imagery. The 
reader's imagination, enfiamed with fuch a feries of 

poetical descriptions, and his paffions, agitated by a 
continual fympathy with the adors, muft flag long 
before the period of the narration, and muil fink into 
laflitude and difgufl, from the repeated violence of 
the fame movements. 

Secondly. That an epic poet muil not trace the 
caufes to any great diftance, will farther appear, if 
we confider another reafbn, which is drawn from a 
property of the pafilons fliU more remarkable and fin^ 
gular. *Tis evident, ^that in a juft compofition, all 
the affeftions* excited by the different events, defcribed 
and reprefented, add mutual force to each other; and 
that while the heroes are all engaged in one comilion , 
fcene, and each a£lion is ilrongly conneded with tht 
whdfe, tlie concern is continually awake, and the paf- ^ 

fions 
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fions make an eafy tranfition from one^bjefl to ano- 
ther. The fbong conne^on df the events> as it fa« 
'cilitates the pafTage of the thought or imagination 
from one to another, facilitates alfo the transfuiion of 
the paffions, and preferves the afTediions flill in the 
fame channel and direfllon. Our fympathy'and £on« 
ccm for Eve prepares the way' for a like fympathy 
with Adam : The afFe6tk>n is preferved almoit entire 
in the tranfition; and the mind feizes iiQmediately 
the new objed as flrongly related to that whix:h for* 
merly engaged its attention. But were the poet to 
make a total digreilion from his fubjed, and intro* 
doce a new zGtor, no way conncdled with the per- 
fbnages, the imagination, feeling a breach in the tran- 
sition, would enter coldly into the new fcene ; would 
kindle by flow degrees ; and in returning to the main 
fubjed of the poem, would pafs, as it were, upon 
foreign ground, and have its concern to' excite anew, 
in order to take party with the principal aftors. The 
iame inconvenience follows in a lefs degree, where 
the poet traces his events to too great a diftance, and 
binds together a£^k>ns, which tho' not entirely dif* 
joined, have not fo ftrong a connexion as is requifite 
to forward the traniition of the paffions* Hence arifcs 
the artifice of the oHique narration, employed in the 
Oiyjfey and ^neid\ where the hero is introduced, at 
iirft, near the period of his defigns, and afterwards 
Ihows us, as it were in peripefUve, the more diflanc 

eventi 
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events and- caufes. By this means, tRe reader^s cnri- 

' ' ' ' . I ■ t 

outy is immediately excited : The events follow with 
Vapidity, and in a veiy clofe connexion : And t^ 
concern is prcfervcd alive, and, by means of the near 
relation of the objefls, continually increases, from the 

Vegiiining to the end of tKe narration. 

\ . - - 

fkt feme ride takes place in draifaatKr poetry; 
nor is it -ever permitted; in a regular compoliuony to 
ihtrodoce ah aclor, who has no connexion , of but a 
&all one, with the princTpaf parlonages of the fable* 
The fpediator's concern inuft not be diverted by any 
iceAeft, disjoined and Separated from the reft. This 
breaks the courfe of the paifiops, and prevents that 
communication of the federal emotions, by which one 
icene adds force to another, and transfafes the pity 
and terror, which it excites, upon each fucceeding 
fcene, ^till the whole produces that rapidity of move- 
ment, which is peculiar to the theatre. How muft 
4t extinguifh ^his warmth of afledlon to be enter- 
tained, on a fndden, with a new ;a^on and new per- 
ibnages, no way related to the former ; to find fo 
fenfible a breach or vacuity in the courie of the pai^ 
fions, by means «f this breach in the connexion of 
ideas ; and inftead of carrying the Sympathy of one 
•fcene into the following, to be obliged every moment^ 
to excite a new concetBi and take party in a new 
iccneof afUoni 
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Itrt Ad' this rule of vadty of ^ddon be common 
to AfiSMLtk. a6d ^k poetry ; ^e may flHl obfefve i 
differentfe b^iCtveen tlrem, which in^y, perhaps, de- 
ierre our atcentiOA. In both thei% fpecies of compo- 
^tion» 'tis requiike fkit the action be ^e and fimple» ^ 
in order to prefen^e the codcerh br fyibpathy enthv 
and undivMedj But in epic 6^ narrative poetry, thi# 
irule is alfe efiablilhedupon itnother foondstion^ viHs. 
the neceffity, that is intidnbent on every writer, t9 
•form iome plan or defigri^ before he enter oh any 
4ifcoarie or narrartioti^ aiid to coinprdbend his fttfajeft 
in fome general ai|^ed or united vieur, Wl»ch majr 
he the conHant olc^dft of his attention. As the author 
is edtirdy lod' in draihanc cOmpOfitions, and the ipec- 
\ tatbr fuppofes himfelf to be really pfefent at the ac* 
^ons reprefented ; this rea(on has no place with re* 
^ard to the ilage ; 4>ut any dialogue or conver&tioa 
jtiay be introduced, which, without improbability* 
might have pafledin that det^minate portion of fpacin 
a-eprefented by the theatre. Hence in all our £ng- 
> 1.ISH comedies, even tbofe of Congreve, the unity 
of ad^ion is never ftridly obferved^ but the poe4 
thinks it fufficieat, if his personages be any way re- 
lated to each other, by blood, or by living in the 
iame family ; and he afterwards introduces them ia 
particular fcenes, where they difplay thesrhun^ours and 
<:hara6lers, without much forwarding the main a£lion« 

The double plots of T~£«£nc« ase licences of the* 

famr 
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iame kind ; bat in a lefs degree. And tho* this con- 
iiu£l be not perfectly regular, it is not wholly onruit-^ 
' able to the nature of comedy, where the movements 
and paffions are not raided to fuch a height as in tra- 
gedy ; at the fame time, that the fidion or reprefen- 
tatipn palliates, in fome meafore, foch licences. In 
a narrative poem> the iirft propofition or defign con- 
fines the author to one fubjeA; and any digreilions 
qF this nature would, at £rft view, be rejeded, as 
abfurd and monftrous. Neither Boccagb, La Fon- 
TAiNE, nor any author of that kind, tho' pleafantry 
be their chief objed, have ever indulged them. 

To return to the comparifon of hiilory and epic 
poetry, we may conclude, from the foregoing rea- 
fonings, that as a certain unity is requifite }n all pro- 
ductions, it cannot be wanting to hiflory more than 
to any other ; that in hiftoiy, the connexion among 
the feveral events, which unites them into one body, 
)! the relation of caufe and effe€t, the fame which 
takes place in epic poetry ; and that in the latter com- 
pofition, this connexion is only required to be doier 
and more fenfible, on account of the lively imagina- 
' tion and firong paffions, which muft be touched by 
the poet in his narration. The Pelepomnesian 
war is a proper fubjedl for hiftory, the fiege of 
Athens for an epic poem, and the death of Alcu 
BiADEi for a tragedy.. 
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As the diilerenccy therefore, between hifloiy And 
«pic poetry coniiils only in the degrees of connexion, 
which bind togethi^r thofe feveral events, of which 
their fubjef^ is composed, 'twill be difficult, if not 
impofllble, by words, to determine exafUy the bounds 
which feparate them from each other. That is a 
matter of tafte more than of reafonin'g ; and pediaps, 
this unity may often be difcovered in a fnbjedl, where, 
at £rft view, and from an abftradk confideration, we 
fhould leaft expedt to find it. 

*Tis evident, that Homer, in the courfc of his 
siai^ration, exceeds the firft propofitioa of his fubjed 1 
and that the anger of Achillbs, which caufed the 
death of Hector, is not the fame with that which 
produced ib many ills to the Greeks . But the ftrong 
-connexion between thofe two movements, the quick 
- tranficidn (nm^ one to another, the contraft * between 
the efieds of concord and diftord among the princest 
and the natural curiofity which' we have to fee A- 
cuiLLXs in adion, after fuch long repofe ; all thefe 
causes carry on the reader, and produce a fuffident 
unity in the fubjeft • 

* Contraft or contrariety is a coanexloQ among- ideas, wl^ich 

may, peihaps, be confidered as a mixture of caudttioa and tc* 

lemblaace. Where two obje^ are contrary, the one deftroyi 

the other, i«e, ia.the cavie of its annihilatioo, and the Uea of 

the annihliatioa of aa objeft implief the Idea of its former qc- 

ifteao. 

It 
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It may be objdfted t6 Mi lton, that he has traced 
up his caufes to too great a diftance, and that the re- 
i)eUi'oB of the angels produces the fall of man by a 
train of events, which is both very long and very ca- 
iual. Not to mention that the creation of the world, 
which he has related at length, is no more the caufe 
c£ that cataftrophe, than of the batde ofpHARSALiA, 
or any other event, that has ever happened. But if 
we confider, on the other hand, that all diefe events* 
ithe rebellion of the angels, the creation of the worid, 
and the fall of man, refemhU each other^ in being 
miraculous and but' of the cdmxnbu courfe of nature ; 
that they are fuppofid to be contiguous in time ; 
' and that being detached froin all ojdier events, zfA 
'I>dng the "only original fadls, which revelation dif- 
covers, tiiey (hike the eye ^ at once, and naturally ];e- 
call each other to the thought or imagination ;. If we 
confider all thefe circumflance5> I ixy^ y/e. (hall iind« 
that thefe parls of the a.^ion have a fu£cient unity 
to make them be comprehended in one fable or nar- 
ration. To which we may add, that the rebellion of 
the angels and the fall of man have a peculiar re- 
Ambiance, as being counterparts to each other,^and 
•'liitferitiiSg'to tfie refailer \he (ame moral, of obcdi- 
" Jince to our Creator.' * . ^ . 

Thbse lofife hints 1 have thrown t6gcthcr, m or- 
Her to excite thtf tciiidfity of 'phHofophiers, and beget 
A fufpicion at leafi, if not a full perfuafion, th'atthis 

fubjcft 
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i«ibje£l IS very copious, and that many operations of 

the human mind depend on the connexion or aflbcia- 
tlon of ideas, which is here explained. Particularly, 
the.fympathy between the paflions and imagination 
willy perhaps, appear remarkable; while we observe 
that the alFedions, excited by one objed, pafs eafily 
to another connedled with it; but transfufe them^ 
ielves-with difficulty, or hot at allj along different 
obje^, which have no manner of connexion toge- 
ther. By introducingv into any compofition, per- 
fon^es and adions, foi«ign to each other, an injadi* 
cious author loies that communication of emotions, 
by whidi alone he can xntereil the heart, and raift 
the paflions to their proper height and period. The 
full explication of this principle and all its conie* 
^uences would lead us into reafonings too profound 
and too eopious for this enquiry. Tis fuffident, at 
prefent, to have eftablifhed this conclufion, that the 
^hree connefling prindples of all ideas are the reb- 
•ttoas of Re/emblanc€f Contiguity^ and Catifatiou^ 
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SECTION IV. 

Sceptical Dovbts coocerning the Opb« 

R A TIONS oftheUNDBRSTANDING. 

PART I. 

t 

ALL the ob|e& of human reaibn Of enqairy may 
naturally be divided into two kinds, o;/^ Re^ 
latiom efldios and Matters of FaQ. Of the £rfl kind 
are the fciences of Geometry, Algebra,, and Arith- 
metic ; and in fliort, every affirmation, which is either 
intuitively or demonftratively certain. That the/quan 
tf the hypothemife is equal to thejquares of the ttjoojides^ 
is a propofition, which expreiles a relation between 
theie figures, ^hat three times fi*ve is equal to the half 
of thirty y exprefles a relation between thefe numbers. 
Propofitions of this kind are diicoverable by the mere 
operation of thought, without dependence on what i» 
any where exiftent in the oniverie. Tho' there never 
were a circle or triangle in nature, the truths demon- 
ftrated by Euclid, would for ever retain their cer^- 

tamty and evidence. 

Mattbrs 
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Matters of fa£^ which are the fecond obje£ls of 
human reafoiiy are not afcertakied in the fame m an:» 
ner ; nor is our evidence of their truth, however 
great, of a like nature with the foregoing. The con- 
trary of every matter of fa£l is iUIl> poffil>le ; be^ 
caufe it can never imply a contradidixony and is coo- 
ceived by the mind with equal facility and diilin^^- 
Tidk$ as.if ever.ib.coafomiabte to reality; Tkat the 
fun nviU not rifi to^morro^w is no leis intelHgible * a 
propoiition, and implies no more contradidUon, than 
the affirmation, that it *u;ill ri/e. We fhould in vain^ 
therefore, attempt to demonfb-ate its falihood. Were 
it demonflrative^r falfe, it would imply a contradic- 
tion, and could never be diflifi^y conceived by the^^ 
mind. 

It may, therefore^ be a fubjeft worthy curipiity, 
to enquire what.is the nature of that evidence, whick 
• aflures us of any real exigence and matter of fad^ 
beyond the prefent teftimony of our fenfes, or the re- 
cords of our memory. This part of philofophy, 'tis 
obfervable, has been little cultivated, either by the 
ancients or moderns ; and therefore our doubts and er^ 
rbrs, in the prbfecution of fo important an enquiry, 
may:bc jtbc more, excafabtey while we march thro* 
iudi difficult paths^ wittucMit any guide or direftion^ 
They may evcai |>rove,ufeful,.by excitki^'cariofity^ 
and dedroyingthat implicit faith and iecurityj, whidi 
is the bane of ail reasoning and free en^ttiiyt Thr 

difcovery 
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discovery of defers, 10 the common philoibphy* if 
any Aich there De» will not, I prefume^ be a diicoii- 
ragement, but rather an incitement, as is afualy to 
attempt Something more full and fatisfadloryy than 
has yet been propofed to the public 

All reafonings concerning matter of fa£t (eem to 
be founded in the relatioa of Cau/i and Efffff, Fy 
means of tha( relation alone can we go beyond the 
evidence of our memory andtienfes. If yoa were ta 
aik a man, why he believes any matter of fad, whicb 
18 abfent ; for inilance, that his friend is in the coun- 
try, or in France; he would give you a reafon; 
and this reaibn would be /bme other fa6t ; as a letter 
received from him, or the knowlege of his former 
reiblations and promi/es. A man, finding a watch 

or any other machine in a defart iiland, would con- 
dude, that there had once been men in that ifland. 
All our reafonings concerning fa6t are of the ffime 
nature* And here 'tis confbntly fuppofed, that there 
is a connexion between the prefent fad and that in- 
feired from it. Were there nothing to bind ^them to- 

< 

gether, the inference would be entirely precarious. 
The hearing of an articulate voice and rational dif» 
coorie in the dark aifures us of. the prefence of fbme 
peribn : Why ? becaufc ;hcfe are jhe effeds of t|ke .. 
human make and fabnc* fnd cjofely conn^^ed with . . 
it. , If we anatomize .^ the other reafonings of this, 
natur^^ we fliall find, that they are founded in the 

relation 
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relation of caufe and eSe^ and that this relation i^ 
either near or remote, dire£l or collateral. Heat and 
light are collateral tjSeCts of fire, and the one e&6l 
may jufUj be inferred from the.other. 

Jp we would iiitisfy ourfelvef, dierefbre, concern^ 
ing the Batvre of that evidence, which aflures us of 
all matters of fa€tt we moft enquire how we arrive at 
the knowlege of ckoie and effe^ 

• 

I SHALL venture to a^rm, as a general propofitiOfiy 
which admits of no esEception, that the knowlege of thi9 

relation is not, in any infiance, attained by reafoning» 
a priori $ but arifes entirely from experience, when we 
£ndy that any particular objeds are conftantly cqn« 
joined with each other. Let an objed be pftrented- 
to a man of ever fo firong natural reason and abih'ties ; 
if that objie£l be entirely new to him> he will not be: 
able, by the mod accurate examination of its fenfible 
qualities, to difcover any of its caufes or effe^s. 
Adam, tho' his rational faculties be fuppoied,^ at the 
vety firft, entirely perfeft, coufd not have inferred 
from the fluidity and tranfparency of water,, that it 
would fufibcate him, or from the light and warmth of 
fir^, that it would confume him. No objedl ever dif- 
covers, by the qualities which appear to the fenfes, 
either- the caufes, which' prodticed it, or the elFe^br 
which will ariic from it ; nor can our reafon, unaf- 

faied 
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lifted by experience, ever draiv any inferences con- 
cerning real exiftence and matter of fa6):. 

This propofition, that cau/es andeffeSt art dif comer- 
ahle, not by rea/on but by experiences will readily be 
admitted with regard to fuch objedb, as we remem* 
ber to have been once altogether unknown to us ;- 
fince we muft be confcious of the utter inability which 
we then lay under of foretelling what would ariie 
from them. Prefent two fmooth pieces of marble to* 
a man, who has no tindure of ilatural philofophy ; 
he will never difcover, that they will adhere together, 
in fuch a manner as to require great force to feparate 
them in a direct line, while they make fo fmall a re* 
finance to a lateral preflure. Such events, as bear 
little analogy to the common courfe of nature, are alio 
readily confefled to be known only by experience; nor 
does any man imagine that the explofion of gunpowder* 
or the attradtion gf a loadflone could ever be disco- 
vered by arguments a priori. In like manner, when 
an elFedl is fuppofed to depend upon an intricate ma- 
chinery or fecret flrudure of parts, we make no dif- 
ficulty to attribute all our knowlege of it to experi* 
ence. Who will aflert, that he can giye the ultimate 
reaibn, why milk or bread {& proper nouriihment for 
a man, xK)t for a lion or a tyger ? 

Bi/T the (ame truth may not appear, at firll fight, 

to have the fame evidence with regard to events. 

Vol. III. D which 
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which have become familiar to us from our firft ap* 
pearance in the world, which bear a dofe analogy ta 
the whole courfe of nature, and which are fuppoied 
to depend on thelQmple qualities of objefls, without 
any fecret flrudlure of parts. We are apt to ima- 
gine, that we could difcover thefe effects, by the mere 
operations of our reaibn> without experience* We 
fancy, that, were we brought, on a fudden, into this 

world, we could at firft have inferred, that one fiil- 
liard-ball would communicate motion to another up- 
on impulfe ; and that we needed not to have waited 
for the event, in order to pronounce with certainty 
concerning it. Such is the influence of cuftom, that» 
where it is flrongeH, it not only covers our natural 
ignorance, but even conceals itfelf, and feems not to 
take place, merely becaufe it is found in the higheft 
degree. 

But to convince us, that all the laws of nature 
and all the operations of bodies, without exception, 
are known only by experience, the following reflec- 
tions, may, perhaps, fuffice. Were any objcdl prc- 
fented to us, and were we required to pronounce con- 
cerning the effect, which will fefult £rom it, without 
confulting paft obfervation ; after what manner, I be- 
seech you, muft the mind proceed in this operation ? 
It muft invent or imagine Tome event, which it aicribes 
to the object as its efFedt; and 'tis plain that this 
invention muft be entirely arbitrary. The mind can 

never 
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'never poflibly find the eflfedt in the fuppofed cau(e, l^ 
'the mod accurate fcrutiny and examination. For the 
' ^SeCt IS totaUy difierent from the catofe» and conie« 
.quently can never be difcovered in it. Motion in the 
fecond Billiard-ball is a quite diftinA event from mo- 
tion in (he firil ; nor is there any thing in the one to 
ftiggeft the (mallefl: hint of the other'. .A ftone or 
piece of metal raifed into the air, and left withoat 
any fupport, immediately falls : But to confider the 
matter a priori , is there any thing we difcoveriin this 
fituation, which can beget the idea of a downward, 
rather than an hpwardy or any other motion^ in mef 
ftone or metal ? 

And as the firft imagination or invention of a pal*-* 
ticular efft€t,' in all natural operations, is arbifrary^ 
where we confult not experience; To mafl^ we alia 
efteem the. fuppofed tye or connexion between the 
caufe and cfieft, which binds them together, and ren- 
ders it mipoffible, thaf any other efTcft could fefult 
•from the operation of that caufe. When I fee, for 
inftance, a Billiard-ball moving in a ftrait line towards 
another ; even fuppofe motion in the fecond ball 
ihould by accident be fuggcfted to me, as the refult 
of their conta£l or impulfc ; may 1 not concehe, that 
a' hundred different events might as well follow from 
that canfe ?' May not both iheCe balls remain at abfo- 
lute reil ? May not the firO: ball return in a ftrait line, 
or leap off from the fecond in Any line or dire^ion ? 

D 2 All 
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All thefe fuppofitions are confident and conceivable. 
Why then (hould we give the preference; to on^, 
which is no more coniiilent nor conceivable than the 
reft ? All our reafonings a priori will never be able 

to ihew us any foundation for this preference. 

•I 

In a word, then, every effect is a diRlnSt ev^at 
from its caufe. It could not, therefore, be difcovered 
In the caufe, and the firft invention or conception of 
it, a priori 9 muft be entirely arbitrary. And even 
after it is fuggefted, the conjunction of it with the 
caufe muft appear equally arbitrary ; fince there are 
always many other e.iFedls, which^ to reafon> muft 
feem fully as confiftent and natural. In vain, there- 
fore, fhould we pretend to determine any Angle event, 
or infer any caufe or effedi, without the alTiftance of 
obfervation and experience. « 

Hence we may difcover the reafbn, why no philo- 
fopher, who is rational and modeft, has ever pretended 
to affign the ultimate cattfe of any natural operation^ 
or to (how diftin£tiy the adUon of that, power, which 
produces any fingle cSc&. in the univerfe. 'Tis con- 
fefted, that the utmoft efibrt of human reafon is, to 
reduce the principles, produdlive of natural phsno. 
mena, to a greater fimplicity, and to rcfolve the 
many particular effe& into a few general caufes, by 
means of reafonings from analogy, experience, and 
obfervation. But as to the caufes of thefe general 

caufesy 
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ctafes^ we fhoald in vain attempt their difcovery ; 
nor ihall we ever be able to fatisfy ourielves, by any 
particular explication of them. Thefe ultimate fprings 
and principles are totally ihut up from human curl- 
ofity and enquiry. Elafticity, gravity, coheiion of 
parts> communication of motion by impulfe ; thefe 
ar^probably the ultimate caufes and principles which 
we fhall ever difcover in nature ; and we may efteem 
ourfelv^ f«£iciently happy, if, by accurate enquiry 
asd reaibning, we can trace up the particular pheno- 
mena tOy or near to, thefe general principles. The 
moft perfe^ pnilofophy of the natural kind only 
ftaves off our ignorance a little longer : As perhaps 
the moft perfedl philoibphy of the moral or met^phy- 
fical kind ierves only to difcover larger portions of 
our ignorance. Thus the obfervation of human 
blindnefs and weaknefs is the refuU of all philoibphy, 
and iHeets us, at' every turn, in fpight of our endea- 
vours to elude or avoid it.. 

Nor is geometry, when taken into the afliftance 
of natural philofophy, ever able to remedy this de- 
feft,^or lead us into the knowlege of ultimate caufes, 
by all that accuracy of reaibning, for which it is Co 
juiUy celebrated. Every part of mixed mathematics 
goes upon the fappofition, that certain laws are efla- 
blifhed by nature in her operations ; and abHradl rea- 
fonings are employed, either to aififl experience in 
the difcovery of thefe laws, or to determine their in* 

D 3 fiuence 
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iluence in particular inftancesy where it depends opon • 
any precife degrees of diflance and quantity. Thus 
'tis a law of motion, difcovered by experience, that 
the moment or force of any body in motion is in the 
compound ratio ojr proportion of its^id contents and 
its velocity ; and confequently, that a fmall force may 
remove the greateil obftade or raife the greateft weight, 

' if by any contrivance or machinery we can encreafe 
the velocity of that force, fo as to mak^e it an over- 

. match for its antagonift. Geometry affifls us in th* 
application of this law, by giving us the jail di-. 
menfions of all the parts and figures, which can enter 
i<ito any fpecies of machine ; bat ftill the difcovery 

' of thp law itfeif is owing merely to experience, and - 
"^ ^U the abftrad reafonings in the world could never 
lead tts one ftep towards the knowlege of it. Wheift 
we reafon a priori, and confider merely any objeft or 
caufe, as it appears to the mind, independent of all ' 
obfervation. it never coidd fnggeft to us the notion 
of anydiftinft objeft, fuch as its efeft; much lefe, 
fhew us the infeparable and inviolable connedion ber 
.^ween them. A man muft be very fagacious, who 
could difcover by reafoning, that cryftal is the effect 
of heat, and ice of cold, without being previoufly 
^c^uainted with the opera^oos of thefe qualities. 

f A RT 
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PART IL. 

But we have Jiot, as yet, attained any tolerable 
fatisfadiOn with regard to the queflion firfl propo(ed. 
Each folation flill gives rife to. a new queflion as dif- 
ficult as the foregoing, and leads us on to farther en- 
quiries. When it is afked, What is the nature of all 
4>ur reafonlngs concerning matter offa^ ? The proper 
anfwer feems to be, that they are founded on the rela- 
tion of caufe and efFeft. When again it is afked. 
What is the foundation of all our re^fonings and cfin* 
clufi9ns concerning that relation P it may be replied in 
one word^ Expb.rience. But if we flill carry.. on 
cur fifting huixiour» and aik. What ii the fiundatiom 

9/ all our eonclufiom from experience P this implies a 
new queflion, which may be of more^difficult folution 
and explication. Philofbphers, that give themfelves 
airSvOf fuperior wifdom and fufficiency, have a hard 
tafk, when they encounter perfbns of inquifitive dii^ 
pofitions, who pufh them from every corner, to which 
they retreat, and who are fure at laH Co bring them 
to fome dangerous dilemma, '^i he bell- expedient to 
prevent this confuiion, is to be modeH in our preten- 
dons ; and even to difcover the difficulty ourfelves 
before it is obje£led to us. By this means, we may 
make a kind of merit of our very ignorance. 

O 4 I SHALL 
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I Small content myfelf, in this fedion, with an 
eafy talky and fhall pretend only to give a negative 
anfwerto the queftion here propofed* I fay then, 

that even after we have experience of the operations 
of caufe and effect, our condufions from that experi- 
ence are wt founded on reafoning, or any proceis of 
the underilanding. This anfwer we mull endeavour, 
both to explain and to defend. 

It muf!: certainly be allowed, that nature has kept 
us at a great diflance from all her fecrets, and has 
I aofFrded us only the knowlege of ^ few fuperiicial 
^ qualities of objedls, while (he conceals from us thofe 

powers and principles, on which the influence of thefe 
objects entirely depends. Our fenfes inform us of 
the colour, weight, and confidence of bread ; but 
neither fenfes nor reafon ever can inform U9 of thofe 
qualities, -which fit it for the nourifhment and fupport 
of a human body. Sight or feeling conveys an idea 
of the adual motion of bodies ; but as to that won- 
derful force 6r power, which would carry on a mov- 
ing body for ever in a continued change of place, 
and which bodies never lofe but by communicating it 
. to other? ; of this^ we cannot form the moft diftant 
conception. But notwithandihg this ignorance of 
natural powers * and principles, we always prefume, 

♦ The word, Power, is here ufed in a loofc and popular fenfc. 
The more accurate explication of it would give additional evi- 

^ dcnce to this argument. Sec SeCl, 7« 

where- 
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where we fee like' fenfibie qualities, that they have 
like iecret powers, and lay oar aocoant, that eSc&s^^ 
iimilar to thofe, which we have experienced, will 
follow from them. If a body of like colour and 
coniiflence with that bread, which we have formerly- 
eat, be prefented to us, we make no fcruple of re- 
peating the experiment, and expe£^ with certainty, like 
nourifhment and fupport. Now^ this is a procefs of 
the mind or thought, of which I would willingly 
know the foundation! 'Tis allowed on all hand^, that 
there is no known connedliou between the fenfibie 
qualities and the fecret powers ; and confequently, 
that the mind is not led to form fupii a conclufion 
concerning their conftant and regular conjundlion, by 
any thing which it knows of their nature. As to 
paft Experience^ it can be allowed to give </;rf<? and 
certain inrormation only of thofe precife objedls, and 
that precife period of time; which fell under its cogni* 
zance : But why this experience fhould be extended 
to future times, and to other objedls, which, fox: 
aught we know, may be only in appearance fimilar ;, 
this is the main queftion on which I would infift. The 
bread, which I formeriy eat, nouriflied me ; that is, 
a body of fuch fenfibie qualities, was, at that time, 
endued with fuch fecret powers : But does it follow, 
that other bread muft alfo nouri(h me at another time, 
And that like fenfibie qualities niuft always be attended 
with like fecret powers ? The confequence feems no 

D 5 way 
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way nece^iy« <A« leaft» it nuift be acknowleged, 
that there Is here a oonicqaeiice drawo by the mind; 
that there is a certaia ftep nJcen ; a'procefs of thougbtt 
and an inference, which wants to be ^plained. Theft 
two propolitions are far from being the fame> / ifovg 
found thatfueh an objeS has al'ways been attended fuoitb 
fu€h an effeSi^ and / forefie^ that other objeSs^ whici 
mre, to appearoKcey fimilary nviH be attended nvithfimi^ 
lar effiBi, I fliall allow, if you pleaie, that the one 
proportion may juftly be inferred from the other : I 
know in fadl, that it always is inferred. But if you 
inilfl, that the inference is made by a chain of reafon- 
ing, I deiire you to produce that reafoning. The con- 
aedion between thefe propoiitions is not intuitive. 
There is required a medium, which may enable the 
mind to draw iuch an inference, if indeed it be drawn 
by reafoning and argument. What that medium is, 
I mud confefe^ paifes my comprehenfion ; and 'tis 
incumbent on thofe to produce it, who aflert, that it 
really exifts, and is the origin of all our conduiions 
concerning matter o{ fad. 

This negative argument muft certainly, in procefs 
of time, become altogether convincing, if many pe- 
netrating and able philofophers fhall turn their inqui- 
cies this way j and no one be ever able to difcover 
any connecting propofition or intermediate Hep, which 
Ibpports the underilanding in this conclufion. But as 
the queflion is yet new, every reader may not tf uft f6 

iar 
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far to his own penetration^ as to conclude, becauie an 
argument efcapes his refearch and enquiry, that there* 
fore it does not really exif^. For this reafon it may 
be requifite to venture upon a more difficult tafk ; 
and enumerating all the branches of human knowlege^ 
endeavour to Qxew, that none of them can afibrd fuch 
an argument. 

All reafonings may be divided into two Idndst 
^iz. demtmilrative reafonings, or thofe concerning 
relations of ideas, and moral reaibnings or thofe con- 
cerning matter of fa6l and ejdftence. That there are 
no demondrative arguments in the cafe, feems evi« 
dent ; fince it implies no contradiflion, that the courfe 
of nature may change, and that an objeft ieemingly 
like thofe which we have experienced, may be at* 
tended with different or contrary effcAs. May I not 
clearly and dillin£Uy conceive, that a body falling 
from the clouds, and which, in all other refpeds, 
relembles fnow, has yet the tafic of fait or feeling of 
iire ? Is there any more intelligible proportion than 
to affirm, that all the trees will flouriOx in De» 
c EMBER, and January, and decay in May and 
June ? Now whatever is intelligible, and can be dii^ 
tindly conceived, implies no contradidion, and caft 
never be proved falfe by any demonftrative argu- 
ments or abftrad reafonings a frioru 

D 6 Ir 
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If wc be, therefore, engaged by arguments to put 
truft in paft experience, and make it the ftandard of 
cur future judgment, thefe arguments muft be pro- 
bable only, or fuch as regard matter of fa£l and real 
icxlftence, according to the divifion above-mentioned. 
Put that there are no arguments of this kind, muft 
appear, if ourexplication of that fpecies of reafoning be 
adn^itted as iblid and iatisfa£lory. We have faid, that 
all arguments concerning exigence are founded on the 
relation of caufe and effe£t ; that our knowlege of 
that relation is derived entirely from experience, and 
that all our experimental condufions proceed upon 
the fuppciition that the future will be conformable to 
the paft. To endeavour, therefore, the proof of this 
laft fuppoiitlon by probable arguments, or arguments 
regarding exiftence, muft be evidently going in a 
circle, and taking that for granted, ^hich is the very 
point in queftlon. 

In reality, all arguments from experience are 
founded on the fimilarity, which wc difcover among 
natural obje^s, and by which we are induced to ex- 
pert e£e6ls iimilar to thofe, which we have found to 
follow from fuch objects. And tho' none but a fool 
or madman will ever pretend to difpute the authority 
of experience, or to rejeft that great guide of human 
life ; it may furely be allowed a philofopher to have 
fo much curiofity at leaft, as to examine the principle 
of human nature which gives this mighty authority to 

ex|>erlenc^ 
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experience, and makes us draw advantage from that 
fimllarity, which nature has placed among different 
obje^b. From caafes, which appear ^mi/ifr, we ex* 
pefi fimilar e£feds. This is the fum of all our expe- 
rimental concluitons. Now it feems evident, that if 
tliis conclufion were formed by reaibn, it would be 
as perfe^ at iirft, and upon one inftance, as after ever 
£6 long a courfe of experience. But the cafe is far 
otherwife. Nothing fo like as eggs ; yet no one, on 
account of this apparent fimilarity, expeds the fame 
tafle and relifh in all of them. 'Tis only after a long 
courfe of uniform experiments in any kind, that we 
attain a firm reliance and fecurity with regard to a 
particular event. Now where is" that proceis of rea- 
ibning, which from one inftance draws a conclufion* 
fo different from that which it infers fiom an hi^n- 
dred inflances, ''that are no way different from that 
iingle inflance ? This queiUon I propoie as iRuch for 
the fake of information, as with an intention of raif^ 
ing diiHculties. I cannot find, I cannot imagine any 
fuch reafoning. But I keep my mind dill open to 
inibudUon, if any one will vouchfafe to bedow it 
on me. 

Should it be &id, that from a number of uni- 
form experiments, we tn/er a connexion between the 
fenfible qualities and the fecret powers ; this, I muft 
confefs, feems the fame difficulty, couched in diffe- 
rent 
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rent terms* The queftion Hill recurs. On what pro- 
cefs of argument this inference is founded ? Where 
is the medinniy the interpofing ideas, which join pro^ 
popoiitions fo very wide of each other ? *Tis con- 
fe/Ted, that the colour, confidence and other fenfible 
qualities of bread appear not, of themfelves, to have 
any connexion with the fecret pow^s of notiriihment 
and fapport. For otherwife we could infer tbefe fe* 
cret powers from the firfl appearance of thefe fenfible^ 
qualities, without the aid of experience; contrary to 
the fentiment of all philofophers, and contrary to 
plain matter of fad. Here then is our natural Hate 
of ignorance with regard to the powers and influence 
of all objects. - How is this remedied by experience ? 
It only ihcws us a number of uniform eilcds, refult- 
ing from certain objects, and teaches us, that thofe 
particular objedls, at that particular 'time, were en- 
dowed with fuch powers and forces. When a new 
objedt, endowed with fimilar fenfible qualities is pro- 
duced, we expeft fimilar powers and forces, and lay 
our account with a like efFedl. From a body of like 
<:olour and confidence with bread, we look for like 
nourifhment and fupport. But this furely is a ftep or 
progrefs of the mind, which wants to be explained* 
When a man fays, I have founds in all pi ft inftances^ 
Juchftnfihle qualities ^ conjoined ^th fuch fecret po^wers i 
And when he {2:^%^ fimilar fenfible qualities ^juill alnvnyi 
he cwjoined 'with fimilar ferret ffnMtrs \ he is not guilty 

of 
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of a tautology^ nor are thefe fvopoiciOBS in any re« 
fped the fame. Yoa fay that the one propofition is 
an infeience from another. But yoa muft confeis, 
that the inference is not intuitive ; neither is it de- 
tnonfbative : Of what nature is it then ? To fay it 
is experimental is begging the queftion. For all in- 
ferences frcMn expenence fuppofe, as their fbandation, 
that the future will refemble the paft, and that fimi- 
lar powers will be conjoined with fimilar fenfible qua- 
lities. If there be any fufpicion, that the courfe of 
nature may change, and that the paft may be no rule 
for the future, all experience becomes ufelefs, and 
can give rife to no inference or conclulion. *Tis im- 
poflible, therdbre, that any arguments from experi- 
ence can prove this refemblance of the pad to the 
future ; fince all thefe arguments are founded on the 
fuppofition of tliat refemblance. Let the courfe of 
things be allowed hitherto eirer fo regular j that alone» 
without fome new ai^ument or inference, proves not, 
that, for the future, it will continue fo. In vain do 
you ptetend to have learnt the nature of bodies from 
yonr paft experience. Their fecret nature, ahd con- 
ibquently, all their eiFe£U and influence may change^ 
without any change in their fenfible qualities. Thia 
happens fometimes, and with regard to fome objeds : 
Why may it not happen always, and with regard to 
all objc^ ? What li^ic, whiat procefa of argument 

J fccures 
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fecures yon tgainft this fappofition ? My praftice, yoa . 
fay, refutes xny doubts. But yoa mifbke the purport 
of my quedion. As an agent, I am quite iatisfied in 
the point ; but as a philofopher, who has fome fhare 
of curiofity, I will not fay fGcpticifm, I want to learn 
the foundation of this inference. No reading, no 
enquiiy has yet been able to remove my difficulty^ 
or give me iatisfadion in a matter of fuch vaft im- 
portance. Can I do better than propofe the difficulty 
to the public, even tho% perhaps, I have fmall hopes 
of obtaining a folution ? We fhall at leafl, by this 
means, be fenfible of our ignorance, if we do not 
augment our knowlege« 

I MUST confefs, that a man is guilty of unpar- 
donable arrogance, who concludes, becaufe an argu- 
ment has efcaped his own inveftigation, that there- 
fore it does not redly exift." I mud alfb confefs, 
^at tho^ all the learned, for feveral ages, ihould have 
employed their time in fruidefs fearch upon any fub- 
jed, it may MU, perhaps, be rafli to conclude pofi« 
tively, that the fubjed muft, therefore, pais all hu- 
man comprehenfion. Even tho* we examine all the 
iburces of our knowlege, and conclude them unfit 
for fuch a fubje£^ there may ftill remain a fufpicion, 
that the enumeration is not compleat, or the exami- 
nation not accurate. But with regard to the prefent 
ftibje£t| there are ibme confidcraticn6> which feem to 

remove 
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remove all this accufation of arrogance or fnfpicion 
of miftake. 

'Tis certain, that the moft ignorant and ilupid p«a; 
fants, nay infants, nay even brute beads improve by 
experience, and learn the qualities of natural obje^ls, 
by obferving the eiFeds, which refult from them* 
When a child has felt the fenfation of pain from 
touching the flame of a candle, he will be careful not 
to put his hand near any candle ; but will exped a 
iimilar eSe&, from a caufe, which is fimilar in its 
.feniible qualities and appearance. If you aflert, there* 
fore, that the nnderftanding of the child is led into 
this conduiion by any proceis of argument or ratio- 
cination, I may jufUy require you to produce that 
argument ; nor have you any pretext to refufe fb 
equitable a demand. You cannot fay, that the ar- 
gument is abflrufe, and may poflibly efcape your 
enquiry ; fince you confefs, that it is obvious to the 
capacity of a mere infant. If you hefitate, there- 
fore, a moment, or if, after refledUon, you produce 
any intricate or profound argument, you, in a man- 
ner, give up the quedion, and confefs, that it is 
not reafbning which engages us to fuppofe the pail 
refembling the future, and to expert fmiilar eifefts 
from caufes, .which are, to appearance, fimilar. This 
is the propofition, which I intended to enforce in 

the prefcnt feclion^ If I be right, I pretend to have 

made 
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made no mighty difcovery. And if I be wrong, I 
mufl acknowlege myfelf to be indeed a very back«> 
ward fcholar : fince J caiinot now difcover anargument, 
which, it feems, was perfe^lly familiar to me, long 
before I was out of my cradle. 
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SECTION V. 

ScsFTicAL Solution of thefe Doubts, 

» 

PARTI. 

THE pa£on for philofophy, like that for religion, 
feems liable to this inconvenience, that, tho' it 
aims at the corredtion of our manners, and extirpa- 
tion of oar vices, it may only ferve, by imprudent 
management, to fofter a predominant inclination, and 
pufh the mic^, with nnore determined refolution, to- 
wards that fide, which already dranus too much, by 
the byafs and propen£ty of the natural temper^ 
'Tis certain, that, while we afpire to the magnani* 
mons firmnefs of the philoibphic fage, and endeavour 
to confine our pleafures altogether within our own 
zninds, we may, at laft, render our philofophy, like 
that ofEpicTETus, and other Stoics, only a more 
refined iyflem of felfifhnefs, and reafbn ourfelves out 
of all virtue, as well as focial enjoyment. While we 
Hudy with attention the vanity of human life, and 
turn all our thoughts on the empty and tranfitory 
nature of riches and honors, we are, perhaps, all the 

while 
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while flattering our natural indolence, which, hating^ 
the boftle of the world ^nd drudgery of bniinefs, 
feeks a pretext of reafon, to give itfelf a full and 
uncontroled indulgence. There is, however, one 
ipecies of philofophy, which feems little liable to 
this inconvenience, and that becaufe It Urikes in with 
no diforderly paflion of the human mind, nor can 
mingle itfelf with any natural aflc^Uon or propenftty ; 
and that is the Academic or Sceptical philofo- 
phy. The academics talk always of doubts, and 
. fufpenfe of judgment, of danger in hafly determina- 
tions, of confining to very narrow bounds the enqui- 
ries of the nnderftanding, and of renouncing all fpe- 
cuktions which lie ndt within the limits of common 
Ufa and pradice. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
ooQtrary than fuch a philofophy to the fapine indo- 
leifce of the mind, its rafh arrogance, its lofty pre- 
teniions, and its fuperftitious credulity. Every paA 
fion is mortified by it,, except the love of truth ; and 
that pafiion never is, nor can bd carried to too high 
a degree. 'Tis furprizing, therefore, that this philo- 
fophy, which, in alittoft ^very inftance, mull be 
harmless and innocent, ihould be the fabjedl of fb 
much groundlefs reproach and obloquy. But, per- 
haps, the very circumllance which renders it fb inno-' 
cent, is what chiefly expofes it to the public hatred, 
and relentment. By flattering no irregular paflion, it 
gains few partizans : By oppofing fo many vices and 

fol- 
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folliesy it raiies to itfelf abundance of enemiesy who 
iUgmatlze it a$ libertincj pro&ne, and irreligious. 

Nor need we fear^ that this philofbphy, white 
it endeavours to limit our enquiries to common life, 
liquid ever undermine the reaibnings of common 
life, and carry its doubts fo far as to deftroy all action, 
as well as fpeculation; Nature will always maintain 
her lights, and jKevail in the end over any abftraS 
reasoning whatfoever. Tho' we fhould concludej 
for inftance> as in the foregoing feftion, that, in all 
reaibnings from* experience, there is a ftep taken by 

the mind, which is not fnpported by any argument 
or procefs of the underftanding ; there is no danger, 
that thefe reafonings, on which almoft all knowledge 
depends, will ever be afi^Aed by fuch a difcovery. 
If the mind be not engaged by argument to make 
this ftep, it muft be. induced by fome other principle 
of equal weight and authority i and that principle 
will prcferve its influence as long as human nature re- 
mains the fame. What that principle is, may well 
be worth the pains of enquiry. 

Suppose a pcrfon, tho* endowed with the ftrong- 
eft faculties of reafon and refleaion, to be brought 
on a fudden into this world; he would, indeed, im- 
mediately obferve a continual fticceffion of objefts, 
and one event following another ; but he would not 
be able to difcover any thing farther. fIS would 

not. 
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not, at firft, by any reafoning, 't>e able to reach iKc 
.idea of caufe and efFedl ; iitice th^ particular powers, 
by which all natural operations arc performed, never 
appear to the fenfes ; nor is it reafbnablc to conclade^ 
merely bccaufe one event, in one inftance, precede* 
another, that therefore the one is the caofc, and the 
Other the effedl. Their conjon^ion may be arl^tra- 
ry and cafqal. There may be no reaibn to infer the 
^xiilence of the one from the appearance of the 
«ther. And in a word, Aich a perfbn without more 
experience, could never employ his conjedure or rea- 
foning concerning any matter or fa^, or be afiiired 
of any thing beyond what was ijiunediately prefent 
10 his memory and fenfes. 

Suppose again, that he has acquired more expe- 
rience, and has lived fo long in the world as to have 
obferved fimilar objefis or events to be conftantly 
conjoined together ; what is the confequence of this 
experience? He immediately infers the exigence of 
the one objefi from the appearance of the otJ^r. 
Yet he has not, by all his experience, acquired any 
idea or knowlege of the fecret power, by which the 
one objedl produces the other ; nor is it, by any pro- 
cefs of reafoning, he is engaged to draw this infe- 
jence. But flill he finds himfelf determined to draw 
it : And tho' he (hould be convinced, that his under- 
fianding has no part in the operation, he would ujC- 
verthelefs continue, in the fame courfe of thinking* 

There 
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There is fome other principle, which determines him 
to form fuch a conclufion. 

This principle is Custom or Hab it. For where^ 
ever die repetition of any particular ad or operation 
produces a propenilty to renew the iame a6k or ope- 
ration, without being impelled by any reafoning or 
proceis of the underflanding ; we always fay, that 
this propen£ty is the efiedt of Cuftom, By employ-^ 
ing that word, we pretend not to have given the ulti- 
mate reafon of fuch a propenfity^ We only point out 

a principle of human nature, which is univerfally ac- 
knowledged, and which is-well known by its e^eds* 
Perhaps, we can pufh our enquiries no farther, oi 
pretend to give the caufe of this caufe ; but muft r^ 
contented with it as the ultimate principle, which 
we can affign of all our condufions from experience. 
^ *Tis fufficient fatisfaffcion, that we can go fo far; 
without repining at the narrownefs of our faculties, 
becaufe they will carry us no farther. And 'tis cer- 
tain we here advance a very intelligible propofition at 
Icaft, if not a true one, when we affert, that, after 
the conftant conjunftion of two objefts, heat and 
flame, for inftance, weight and folidity, we are de- 
termined by cuftom alone to expeft the one from 
the appearance of the other. This hypothecs {^tm^ 
even the only one, which explains the difficulty^ 
why we draw, from a thoufand inflances, an in- 
ference, which we are not able to draw from 

one 
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one iuflan^ey that is, in no Kfye6kf difitrent from 
them. Reafon is incapable of any fuch varia* 
tion. The conclufions, which it draws from confi* 
dering one circle, are the fame which it would form 
upon furveybg all the circles in the univerfe. Bat no 
man, having feen only one body move after being 
impelled by another, could infer, that every other 
body will move after a like impuKe. All inferences 
from experience, therefore, areeiFe£Uof cuftom, not 
of rcafoning ♦. 

CusroM» 

« Nothing IS morf ufual than for writers even on moral, poll' 
ttcal, or phyficd fubje^s, to diflinguiih between reajon and experi- 
ence, and to fuppoTe, that thefe fpecies of argumentation we 
entirely different fron> each other. The former are taken for 
the mere refult of our intelleAual faculties, which, by confider- 
sng it priori the nature of things, and examining the tSt&s, that 
snuft follow from their operation, eftabliih particular principles 
of fcience and philofophy. The Utter are fuppofed to be derived 
entirely from fenfe and obforvation, by which we learn what has 
actually refulted from the operation of particular obje^s, and 
are thence able to infer, what will^ for the future, refult from 
them. Thus, for inftance, the limitations andVeftraints of civil 
government, and a legal conftltution may be defended^ either 
from reafon, which, reBe^ing on the great frailty and corruption 
of human nature, teaches, that no man can fafely be trufted 
with unlimited authority ; or from experience and hiftory, which 
inform us of the enormous abufes, that ambition, in every age 

and country, has been found to make of ifo impnideat a con£- 

dencct 
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^V'Vti^Us dieiif » die great gskke of luunan life* 
^is'tbat pnacigle fd«ic;» whttb reoden our expe- 
rience 

The lame dlMndion betinit reafon tod experience 11 mam- 
tained in allovr deliberatioot cencermng the coadod of life ; 
wlille4lMei^icneMtoeiki4a, gentry phyfician w merchant 
«trift«l9iid followed) and theunpndSfod noirioe, withwhat- 
everjuttuni ta^ti eadimod, negWded aad dcfpifed. Tho* le 
h$ bttcnii^ tliat«eitibA may fbrnn veiy plavfibie co^doiei with 
rc^ffdto the cqpifitqueocei offaqh a particultr condu^ is fuch 
I^fticiihir dictunftattcea I 'tit ftill fiippoied imperftdly without 
the afliftance of experience, which is alone able to pve ibhiltty 
and certainty to the maximi^ deiif ed from ftudy and zffleflion* 

Bttt notwMiftanding that this diftlndion be thus univerfally 
received^ both in the a£liyeand i^eculatlve fcenesof life, I (hal! 
not fcnipk to pronotMic^ that it is, at bottom, erroneous, or at 
Icaft, fuperficial. 

If we examine thofe ar : timents, which, in any of the fciencet 
aboiK*niendoned, art fuppofed to be. the mere t&t&t of reafoning 
snd MfleAion, they will aR be fbmid to tetminate, at laft, in 
fome general prineiple or conclufion, for which we can affign no 
xeafon but ^Uervation and experience. The only difirrence be« 
twixt them and thbfe maxims, which are Tulgarly efleemed the 
lefult of pore experience, is, that the former cannot be edab" 
lifhed without fome procefs of thought, and fome reflection cit 
what we have obferved, in or^er to diilinguifh its circumftaocetp 
and trace its confequences : Whereas in the latter, the experi* 
enced event is exactly and fully fimilar to that which we infer as 

Voi,UI« £ the 
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rietice ufe&l to us, aad makes « us exp^.fof the. 61* 
tore, a itmiltr train of e4>exits ^th thoiei whidi ;haire 

tiic rcfult of any piiticular fituation, T^lic hiftory of a Tibs* 
m.10% or a Nzao makes u» dread a like tyranny were our mo- 
sarchs freed -from the reftraints of laws and fenates : But the 
tabfenration of any ijrau<^ or crusty in private life ii fuffi4^t» 
with the aid of a Uttk bought, to give us the fame apprehen- 
lion I while it ferves as an inftance of the general comtptton.of 
buman nature, and (hews us the danger which we muft iocurby 
tepofing an entire confidence in mankinds In botK cafes, *tis 
experience which is ultimately the foufidation of our inference 
aad condufion* - 

There is no man fo young and unexperienced, as not to have 
lormed fcom cbfe(»atIon^ many general and juft maxims con- 
cerning huma^ affairs' and the conduct cf life; but it muft be 
CQnfdIedf that^ when a man comes to put thefe in pra£^ice, he 
wtii be extremely liable to error, till time and farther experience^ 
^th enlarge thefe maxims, and teach him their proper ufe and 
•Ipplication. In every fitoation or incident, there are many par- 
ticular and feemingjy minute circumftances, which the man of 
gf^teft talents is, at firft, apt to overlook, tho' on them t^e 
jvftnefs of his cpnclnfions, and confequeotly the prudence of his 
conduct, entirely 4epend. Not to mention, that, to a youo^ 
beginner* the general obiervations and maxims occur not always 
on the proper occa.(ions, nor can be immediately applied with, 
due calmnefs $ni. di^inftioh. The truth is, an unexperienced 
reafoner could be no reafoner at all, were he abfolutely unexpe- 
rienced ; and when we ajjign that charaAer to any one, we mean 
St only in a .comparative (enfe, and fuppofe him poiTened of px^ 

fcrlcAcej ii\.a fmaller and more iniFerfeA degree. 
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appeared in the paft. Without the influence of cuf- 
tom, we flionld be entirely ignorant of every matter 
0f fafft, beyond what is immediately prefent to the 
memory and fenfes« We ihould never know how to 
adjuft means to ends, or to employ our natural powerr 
in theprodttdUon of any effed. There would be an 
end at once of all adion, as well as of the chief part 
of fpecttlation. 

But here it may be proper to remark, that tho* 
our cooduiions from experience carry us beyond our 
memory and fenfes, and aflure us of matters of fad, 
which happened in the moft diftant places and moft 
remote ages ; yet fome hG. mufi always be prefent 
to the fenfes or memory, from which we may firll pro- ' 
ceed in drawing thefe conclufions. A man, who 
ihpuld find in a defert country the remains of pomp- 
ous buildings* would conclude, that the country had, 
in antient times, been cultivated by civilized inhabi* 
tants ; but did nothing of this nature occur to him, 
he could never forin/uch an inference. We learn the 
events of foimer ages from hiflory ; but then we mul^ 
pesuie the voluQies, in which this inflrudb'on is con- 
tained, and thence carry up our inferences from one 
teflimony to another, till we arrive at the cye-witnef- 
{es and fpeQators of theie diftant events. In a word« 
it we proceed not upon fome fa£t, prefent to the me- 
mory or fenfcs, our reafonings would be merely hy- 
pothetical ; and however the parficuhr link« might 

£ z Le 
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be connected with each other, the whole chak of ia- 

ferences would have nothing to fiipport it, nor could 
we ever, by its means, arrive at the knowlege oF 
any real exigence. If I aUc, why you beUeve any- 
particular matter of fad, which you relate, you mnffc 
tell me fome reafon ; and this reafon will be fome 
other fa£lj conne£led with it : But as yoo cannot pnv 
ceed after this manner, in infinitum^ you mail at.lail 
terminate in fome fa£l, which is prefent to your me- 
mory or fenfes \ or muft allow, that your belief is en- 
tit ely without foundation. 

What then is the conclufion of the whole matter ? 
A fimple one ; tho' it muft be confe/Ied, pretty re- 
mote from the common theories of philofophy. All 
belief of matter of fa*^ or real exiftence is derived 
merely from fome objedl, prefent to the memory or 
fenfes, and a cuftomary conjun^on betwixt that and 
any other object. Or in other words ; having found, 
in many inflances, that any two kinds of objeAs, 
flame and heat, ihow and cold, have always been 
conjoined together ; if flame or fnow be prefented 
anew to our fenfes ; the mind is carried by cuflom to 
expefl heat or cold, and to helie^ty that fuch a. qua- 
lity does exifl, and will difcover itfelf upon a nearer 
approach. This belief is the neceflary refult of phtc-* 
ing the mind in fuch drcumflances. 'Tis an opera- 
tion of the foul, when we are fo fituated, as unavoid- 
able as to feel the paffion of love, when we receive 

be- 
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benefits^ or hatred^ when we meet with injuries. 
AU theie-eperations are 'a fpecies of •natural inflln6ls, 
vrliich no reafoning or procefs of the thought and un- 
4lerlbndiiig is- able, eiifaer to produce, or to prevent. 

At this pointy it would be very allowable for us 
to £top our philofophical refearches. In moft quef- 
tions, we oui never make a iingle fiep farther ; and 
an ail que(lions« we muft terminate here at laH, after 
our moil reQk& and curious enquiries. But ftill >our 
cnriofity will he pardonable, perjiape commendabb, 
if it carry us on to ftill farther refearcbes, and make 
us examine more accurately the natuie of tliis tfliey, 
and of the cujiamary eonjun^ipn^ whence it is derived. 
By this means we may meet feme explications and 
analogies, that will give fktis&fiiott ; at leaft to fuch 
as lpv« the abftraft fciences, and can \^ entertained 
with ^>ec[^tions, w^hick, hofwever accoratey may 
Hill retain a degree of doubt and uncertainty. As to 
readers of a different taHe ; themnaining part of 
this fedion is not calculated for them^ and the fol- 
lowing enquiries may well be underiloodj tho' it be 
negleded. 

PART II. 

Therb is nothing more free than the imaginatiqn 
of man ;. and tho' it cannot exceed that original flo^k 
of ideas^ which is fumiflied by the internal and ,ex- 
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tenul ^n(cs, it has imluniced pow«r of mixing* com* 
pounding, feparating, and dividing theie ideas, to 
all the varieties pf fidiion and viiTojl. It can feign a 
train of events, with all ihe appearance of reali- 
ty, Scribe to them a particular time and place, con- 
ceive them as exigent, and paint them out to itfelf 
X V, ith every circumibnce, that belongs to any hiftorical 
.fa£l, which it believes with the greatcft certainty* 
Wherein, therefore, conMs the difference between 
fuch a ££tion and belief? It ]ie3 not merely in any 
pecaliar idea, which is annexed to fuch a conception, 
as commands oar aflent, and which is wanting to every 
known fidUoti. For as the mind has authority over 
• ail its ideas, it could voluntarily annex this particular 
idea to any fi^ioo^ and confequently be able to be- 
. lieve whatever it plea&s ; contrary to what we find 
. by daily expctitnfie. We can, in our conception, 
join the head of a maif to the body of a horfe; but 
it is not in our power to believe, that fuch an animal 
lias ever really exited. 

It follows, therefore, that the difference between 
fi^Un and htlltf lies in Ibme fentlment or feeling* 
which is annexed to the latter, not to the former, and 
which depends not on the wilU nor can be com- 
' manded at pleafure. It mud be excited by nature, 
like all other fentiments ; and mufl arife from the par- 
ticular iituation, in which the mind is placed at any 
•particular •jun^urt^ Whenever ^ny obje^ is jm«- 

fented 
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Rented to the memory or- fenlesy it immedin^ly, by 
ike foiCe ofcftftoflfty carries the imagination tocoi^* 
ceivft that obje^ which is ufoaliy conjoined to it; 
4md this conception is attended with a feeling or ien* 
timenty difierent ftom the-loofe reveries of the fancy. 
In this conMs the whole nature of belief. For as 
there is no matter of faft which we believe fo firmly, 
tSiat we cannot conceive the contrary, there woold 
\fc 410 difference between the conception aJlentied to, 
and that which is rejected, were it not for fome fen^ 
timent, which diftinguilhes the one from the other. 
If I fee a billiard-ball moving towards another, on a 
fmooth table, I can eafily conceive it to flop upon 
contadl. This conception implies no contradiftion ; 
l)ttt fliB it feels very differently from that conception, 
Vy which I reprefent to myfelf the impulfc, and the 
communication of motion from one ball to another. 

. Weue we to attempt. a definition of this fentiment, 
we fhoald, perhaps, find it a very difHcuIt, if not an 
impoffible talk ; in the fame manner as if we ihould 
endeavour to define the feeling of cold or paffion of 
anger, itt a creature who never had an experience of 
thefe fentiments. Bblief Is the true and proper 
name of this feeling ; and no one is ever at a lofs to 
know the meaning of that term ; becaufe every man 
is every moment confcioas of the fentiment, repre- 
iented by it. It may not, however, be improper to 
attempt a defmtH<m of this fentiment ; in hopes wf 
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may, h^ that mtsaa, arrive at fome aaalogldflb wbicb 
stay afford a. more perfbd: explication of it. likf 
tbcn, that beHef h nothing but a more naviit : lively 
ibmble, £nn» flcudy conception . of an Dtijeft^ Aao 
what the imagination abne i» e^r aUe to ^ttaia^ 
• This varie^ df terine, which may feem {o unphilo- 
ibphicaly is intended only to exprefs that ad of tke 
mliid, which renders realities, or what is taken for 
fuch, more prefent to us dian fidions, cai^ thfim to 
weigh more in the thought, andgives them a foperior 
influence on the paffions and imagination. Provided 
we agree about the thing, 'tis needkfs to difjpute 
about the terms. The imagination has the command 
over all its ideas, and can join and mix and vary 
them> in all the ways poffible. It. may coqjcejve fidl> 
tions objefls with all the circumilances of place and 
time^ It may fet them, in a manner, before our eye^ 
in their true colors, juft as they might have exited* 
But as it is impoffiUe, that that faculty of iaagma- 
tion tan ever, of ftfel^ reach beHef, 'tis evidenl^ 
that belief confifts not in the peculiar nature or order 
of ideas, but in the manner of their conception, and 
tn i^itfiilaig to the mind. I confeis, that 'tis ia^ 
poilible perfedUy to explain this feeling or manner of 
conception. We may matLeafe of words, which exs. 
pre& fomethihg. near it. But its tme and propo: 
name, as we obferved before, is Miefi which is a 
iterm, that eveiy one Ibffieiently u^dcrflandi in omk*- 
mon life. And in phUo^bphy, w^sfokgi no faititttr 
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Aan afiert, that biliif is fomething felt by the mind, 
which diftingailhes the ideas of the judgment from 
the fi^Uons of the imagination. It gives them more 
force and inlloence ; makes them appear of greater 
importance; inforces them in the mind; and rend^s 
them the governing principle of all our actions. I 
^ear at pseient, for inftance, a peribn's voice, with 
whom I am^acqnainted ; and the found comes as from 
the next room. This impreflion of my fenies imme- 
diately conveys my thought to the peribn, together 
with all the furrounding objedb. I paint them oat to 
snyielf as exifting at prefent, with the fame qualities 
and relations, of which Iformcriy knew them pofTeft. 
Thefe ideas take fa^r hold of my mind, than ideas 
of an inchanted caftle. They are very different to 
the feeling, and have a much greater influence of 
every kind, either to give pleafure or pain, joy or for- 
row. 

Ijst us,, ihenj take in the whole compafs of this 
4odriae,. ai^d allow, ^that the fentiment of belief is 
nothing but a conception of an objedl more intenfe 
4tnd fieady than what attends the mereMions of the 
imagination, and that this manner of conception arifes 
from* a cuftomary conjunftion of the objedl whh 
Ibmething prefent to the memory or ienfes : I beliexe 
that it will not be difficult, upon thefe fuppofitions, 
to.findibdier 6perations of the mind analogous to it, 

^ 5 and 
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and to trace up thcfe phenomena to prindples ftill 

• - • 

more generail. 

We have already oUerved, that nature has efla- 
blifhed connexions among particular ideas, and that 
no fooner one idea^ occurs to our thoughts than it in- 
troduces its correlative, and carries our attention t^ 
wards it, by a gentle and infenfible movement. Thefe 
principles of connexion or afibciation we have re- 
duced to three, *uix, Ee/iml/ance^ Coftti^uity, and 
Caufation \ which are the only bonds, that unite our 
thoughts together, and beget that regular train of 
refiedtion or difcourfe, which, in a greater of lefs de- 
gree, takes place among all mankind. Now here 
arifes a queilion, on which thefolution of .the prefent 
difficulty will depend. Does it happen, in all thefe 
relations, that, when one of the objeds is prefented 
to the fenfes or memory, the mind is not only carried 
to the conception of the correlative, but reaches a 
Readier and ftroiiger conception of it than what other- 
wife it would have been able to attain? This feems 
~lo be the cafe with that belief, which arifes from the 
' relation of caufe and. efleA. And if the cafe be the 
. fame with the other rtlattohs or principles of a^Kx- 
ation, we may edabUih tliis as a general law,- "itfhich 
takes place in all the operations of the mind. ' V 

Wh may, therefore, obferve, as the fiifl experi- 
ment to our prefent purpofe, that, lijtoA the appear- 
ance 
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ance of the pidhire of an abfent friend^ our idea of 
him is evidently enlivened by the re/mb/ance, and 
tbat every paflion^ which that idea* occafions, whe- 
ther of joy or forrowy acquires new force and vi- 
gor. In producing this effe(ky there concur both a< 
relation and a preient impreffion. Where the pidiure 
bears him no refemblance, or atleaft was not intend* 
cdfor himy.ititevcribmuchas conveys our thought 
10 him : And where it is abfent, as well as the per- 
foa ; though the mind may pafs from the thought of 
the one to that of the other ; it feels its idea to be 
rather weakened than enlivened by that tranfition. 
We take a pleafure in viewing the piAuxe of a friend,. 
when 'lis fet befbi:e us; but when *tis removed, ra- 
ther chufe to confider him diredlJy, than by refleAion 
in an image, which is equally diftant and obfcure. 

The ceremonies of the Roma^ Catholic reli- 
gion may be qonfidered as experiments of the iame 
nature. The devotees of that fuperftition ufually 
|dead in excufe ef die mummeries, with which they 
are upbraided, that dicy feel the good eflcdt of thofe 
'-vxtehial motions,' and poihires, and a6Hons, in en- 
livening their devotion and quickening their fervor,, 
which otherwife wouFd decay, if dirc6led intirely to 
diftant and immaterial objedb. We fhadow out the 
objeAs of our faith, fay they, in lenfible types and 
images, and render them more prefent to us by the 
immediate prefcnce of thefe types, than \h poflible 

£6 ^ 
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for us (6 do, merely by an mtelle6hial view zoi cwi- 
teinplatjtm. Senfible obje£b ixave dhvays a gmaMr 
infltienceon die fancy than any other ; and this ia* 
iluence they readily convey to thofe ideas, to whick 
they are related, and which they refemble. I ihall 
only afufer ft9m the& pinfiices, and this rea^ng, 
that the €§k€t of refembknoc in ^nliyeniiig the ideas 
is very common ; and as in eveiy Icaie a refeinbkince 
and a prefent impfeifion muft cODCur, we are sbun** 
dantly fupplied with experiasents foprore the leaiity 
of the fiHegotng .principle. 

Wb may add force to thefe experiments by others 
of a diiFerent kind, in Confidering the efFedls of ccnti^ 
gutty as well as of re/emhlanct, Tis certain that di- 
ilance diminifhes the force of tvtry idea, and that 
upon our approach to any obje^ ; tho* it does not 
difcover itfelf to our &nies; it operates upon the 
Inind with an influence, which imitates an immediate 
impveffioQ. The thinking .on any ol^edi readily 
tranfports the n^ind to wh^t is contiguous; but 
*tis only the adual prefence of an objedl, that trant 
ports it vyith a fuperior vivacity. When J am a 
few miles from home, whatever relates to it touches 
.me more nearly than when I am two hundred leagues 
diftant; tho' even at that diilance the reflefting on 
any thing in the neighbourhood of my friends or fa- 
mily naturally produces an idea of them. * But as m 
this latter cafe, both the objcdls of the mind are 
ideas ; notwithilanding there is an eafy traniitioh be < 

tweea 
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(vt^n ^m I l^t tmnfitkm alone is not able to give 
aiaperior viradty to iany of the ideao^ for want of 
A)me immediate impreffion ^ 

No one can doubt but cauiation has the iame in- 

^efice Bs ikfi oiMr ^^ rtkuioes of iefemhlaj)ce4U]d 
contiguity. Superftitioos people are fond of the re^ 
li& of faints and holy men, for the fame reaibn, 
diac'tfaey ftek after types or sDnges, in order lo )en- 
iiren their devotion^ and give them a mon intimate 
and Urong conception of thofe exemplary lives, which 
they defire to imitate. Now 'tis evident, that one 
of the bell relids, which a devotee could * procur^, 
would Se Oie handyworkof afaiiit; and if his doaths 

* ** Natuiane nobis, inquit, datum dlcani, an enrore ^ng* 

*' dsun^ ut, cum ea loca videamus, in quibus memorla dignot 

^* vlros acceperimus .multum efle verfatos, magia moveamur, 

** quam iiquando eomm ip/brum aut fa£la audiamus aat fcrlp» 

*** turn aliqood legamus? ' Velut ego nunc moveor. Vcnit 

^* enim mihi Platonis in mentem, quexn accepimus primum 

^' hic difpuCare iblitum : Cujus etiam lUt hortuli propinqui ndn 

• "^^ meiftoHam folum mihi aflrrunt, led Ipfum Videntur m cofc- 

*' {^t&xHtM^HSii^eiitte. HicS>«t7eirpv8, JiicXtKOCftA- 

"** TBt, hie «jtts andittr PotiMo; cujus ipfa ilia fe^afoit 

** quam ivideamas. Squtdom' fetiam cunam jioftiam^ Hoaiix* 

^ LI AM dico, Qon hanc novam, quas «mUu minor elTe -videtjur 

** poAquameft^major^rfolebam. intuens, Scjpionxm, Cat^o- 

" NSM, LjELivMf noilrum vero in primii ayum. co^itare, 

«< Tanta vis adm9nitionis eft in locii ; ut non fine caufa ex bis 

^ meinoruB deduiU fit diicipiinat'' * Cit x.tiQ d( rmiius* Lib.' 5. 
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and (iimitare are ever to he confiier^i in this ligKt, 

'tis becauie they were once at his difpoiidy and were 
moved and aiFedled by him ; in which reipe^ they 
are to be confidered as imperfect efFeds» and as con- 
ne6led with him by a fhoirter chain of confequences 
tlian any of thofe^ by wliich we learn the reality of 
his exiilence. 
t' 

- SupposB^ tliat the fen of a &iend, who hadbeea 
long dead or abient, were prefented to us ; 'tis evi- 
dent» that this object would inft^ndy revive its corre- 
lative idea, and recal to our thoughts all pad intima- 
cies and familiarities in more lively, colors than they 
would otherwife have appeared to us. This is ano- 

, ther phsenomenon, wliich fecms to prove the principle 
ftbove-meniioncfd. 

• 

Wb may obferve, that in thefe phaenomena the 

belief of the correlative objeft is always pre-fup- 
'pofedj without which the relation could have no ef- 

fedk in enlivening the idea. The influence of the 
. pidure fij^poies, that we hlieve o\\i friend to have 

once exiited. Contiguiqr . to home cm never excite 

our ideas of home, unlefi we Mitve that it really ex- 
- ifts. Now I affert, that this belief, where it reaches 

beyond the memory or fenfes, is of a fimHar nature, 
" and ariics from fimilar caufts, with the transition of 

thought and vivacity of concepti^in here explained. 

When I throw a piece of dry wood into a iire, my 

mind 
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mind is immediately carried to conceive, that it aug- 
meatSf not exdngoifhes the flame. This tranfition of 
thoaght from die dtofe to the efftGt proceeds not from 
reafbn. It derives its origin altogether from cuflom 
and experience. And as it firll begins from an ob- 
je£t« prefeilt4o the fenfes, it renders the idea or con- 
ception of flame more flrong and lively than any 
looie, floating reverie of the imagination. That idea 
ariies immediately. The thought moves inflantly to- 
wards it, and conveys to it all that feroe of concep- 
tion, which is derived from the impreffion preient to 
the ienfes. When a fword is levelled at my breaft^ 
does not the idea of wound and pain ftrike me more 
fironglyt than when a glafs of wine is preiented to 
me, even tho* by accident this idea ihould occur after 
the appearance of the latter objed^ ? But what is there 
in this whole matter to cade fuch a ffaY>ng concep- 
tion, except^nly a prefent objed and cuflomary tran- 
fition to the idea of another object, which we have 
been accuftomed to conjoin with the former? This is 
the whole operation of the mind in all our condofions 
concerning matter of h£t and exiftence ; and 'tis a 
fdtisfadlion to find fome analogies, by which it may 
be explained. The tranfltion from a prefent objed 
does in all cafes give flrength and folidity to the related 
idea. 

Herb is a kind of pre-efbbli(hed harmony be- 
tween the courfe of nature and die fucceffion of our 
S ideasil 
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ideas ; and tho' the powers and {crcts, by wiich the 
former is governed^ be wholly unknown to us ; yet 
pur thoughts and conceptions have iliil, we findi gone 
on in the fiime train with the other works of nature*. 
CttHom is that admirable principle, by which this 
carrefpondence has been efie£led ; fo neoeflary to the 
fdbfifience of oar fpeciesj and the vegulation of our 
conduct, in every circumflance and occurrence of ha- 
aian lile. Had AOt the preience of an objed inflant- 
ly excitod the idea of thofe object commonly 
conjoined with kf all our knowledge mufl have been 
limited to the nanow fphcre of our memory and fen- 
ies I and we {hoaki never have been able to adjoft 
tneanslo-ends, nor emj^oy 0iir natural poWar^, either 
tothe producing of good, or avoiding of evil. Tl^pfe, 
who deh'ght in the difcovcry and contemplation of ^- 
iia! cau/ts, have here ample fubjed to employ their 
wonder and admiration. 

J .SHAI.L add« for « further confirmation of the 
ibnogOMUg thM^y. dim as this operation of the mind* 
t>y' which wpis^^k^ effia£b/rom like caufes* ai^d 
vU$'u§r/a^ i% fo eficn^ to^he fuhiiilence of all hu- 
man creatures, it is Jiot probable that it could be 
trufted ^ the fallacious dedu^ons of our reafon, 
which is flow in its operations ; appears not, in any 
degree, during the firft years of infancy ; and at beft 
is^ in £very age and period of human lif(^ extremely 
liable to erxor and miftake^ . 'Tis more cc^ormable 

to 
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to the ordinary wifdom of nature to fecure fo nece/Ta- 
jy an adl of the mind, by fome infUnd or mechanical 
tendency^ which may be in^lible in its operations, 
may difcover itfelf at the firft appearance of life and 
thought, and may be independent of all the labored 
dedudUons of the underftanding. As nature has 
taught us the ufe of our limbs, without giving us the 
knowledge of the mufcles and nerves, by which they 
are aduated ; (b has (he implanted in. us an inlUndi, 
which carries forward the thought in a correipondent 

coorfe to that which (he has edablifhed among exter- 
nal pbjeds ; tho' we are ignorant of thofe powers 
and forces, cm which this regular courfe and fuccef- 
fion of objeds totally depends. 
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SECTION VI 



Of Probability.* 

THO* there be no fuch thing as Chance in the 
world ; our ignorance of the real caufe of any 
event has the (ame infloence on the onderftandtng, 
and begets a like ipeciet of belief or opinion. 

THBan IS certainly a probability, which arifesfrom 
a (uperiority of chances on any fide ; and according 
as this faperiority encreafes, and furpaffes the oppo- 
fite chances^ the probability receives a proportionablo 
cncreafe, and begets ftill a higher degree of belief or 

* Mr. LocKi dxyides all argonentt into demonftrative and 
pf5bable. In t4iis view, we muft fay, that *ti8 only probable 
all men muft die, or that the fun will rife to morrow. But to 
conform our language more to common uie, we ihoold divide 
arguments into demon/hMtiotu, freofs, and frobabUities, By 
proofs meaning fuch arguments from experience as leave no 
room for doubt or oppofition. 

aflent 
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aflent to that f^de, in which we difcover the fuperio- 
rity. If a dye were marked with one figure or ^lum- 
ber -ofjpots. on four fides, and wi^h' another figure 
or number of fjpots on the two remaining fides, it 
would be more probable, that the former ihould turn 
up than the latter ; tdo' if it had a ^oufand fides 
marked in the fame manner, and only one fi4e-difFe- 
rent, the probability would be much higher, and 
our belief Or expectation of £he event more fteady 
and fecure. This procefs of the thought or reafon- 
Jug may feem trivial and obvious $ but ta thofr, ¥^o 
confider it more narrowly, it may^ periiaps, a&rd 
matter for very curious fpeculaHioiM. 

It (eems evident, that when the mind looks for* 
,waid to difcover the «vent» which may refult from the 
.throw of fuch a dye, it confiders the turning up of 
each particular fide as alike probable ; and this is the 
very nature of chance, to render all the particular 
events, comprehended in it> entirely equal. But 
£nding a greater number of fides concur in the one 
event than in the other, the mind is carried more fre- 
quently to that event, and meets it oftener, in revolv- 
ing the various poflibilities or chances, on which the 
ultimate refult depends. This concurrence of feveral 
views in one particular event b^^ets immediately, by 
an inexplkabie connivance of natuie, tbe fentiment 
of belief, and gives that event the advantage over its 

anta* 
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ahtag«uft» which is fctpported by a (mailer number 
of views, and recurs lefs frequently to the mind. If 
wt allow, that belief is nothing l^at a firmer and 
fironger conception of an obje£l than what attends 
the mere fiAions of the imagination, this operatioa 
may, perhaps, in fome m^^re, be accounted for* 
The concurrence, of thefe feVeral views or gUnoipfes 
imprints its idea more ftrongly on the imagination | 
gives it fuperior force and vigor ; renders its iniluenoe 
on the pailions and affedlions more feniible ; and in 
a word, begets that reliance or fecority, which coo- 
ftitutes the nature of belief and opinion* 

The cafe is the fame with theprobabflity of caufes, 
as with that of chance. There are fbme- caufes, 
which are entirely uniform and conflant in producing 
a particular eflefl; and no inflance has ever yet been 
fbnnd of any failure or irregularity in their operatior* 
Fire has always burnt, and water^fuffbcated every hu- 
man creature : The production of motion Tjyimpulfe 
and gravity is an univerfal law, which has hitherto 
admitted of no exception. But there are other caufes 
indiich have been found more irregular and uncertain ; 
nor has rhubarb proved always a purge, or opium a 
foporific to every one, who has taken thefe medicines, 
*Tis true, when any caufe fails of producing its ufual 
ef{e£fc, philofophers afcribe not this to any irregularity 
in nature; but fuppofe, that ibmefecret caufes, ia 
the particular llrufture of parts, have prevented the 

3 opera- 
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operation. Our reaibnings, however, and conch* 
,£ons concerning the event are the fame as if this prin- 
ciple had no place. Being determined by cttHom to 
transfer the pail to the future, in all our inferences; 
where the paft has been entirely regular and uniform* 
we expedt the ^ent with the greateft aAUrance, and 
leave no room for an|f contrary fuppofition. But 
where different efiedls have been found to fbllow from 
caufes, which are to appearance exa£Uy fimilar> all 
thefe various ef!b£ls muft occur to the mind in tranf- 
fering the paft to the future, and enter into our confi- 
deration, when we determine the probabih'ty of the 

event. Tho* we give the preference to that which 
ha« been found moil ufuab and believe that this effed 
will exiil, we muil not overlook the other effefls, but 
mud give each of them a particular weight and au- 
thority, in proportion as we have found it to be more 
or lefs frequent. 'Tis more probable, in tvtxy place 
of EtiROPfi, that there will be froil fometime in Ja* 
NUAitY, than that the weather will continue open 
throughout that whole month ; tho' thi^ probability 
varies according to the different climates, and ap- 
proaches to a Certainty in the more northern king- 
doms. Here then it ieems evident, that when we 
transfer, the pail to the future, in ofder to determine 
the ef)e6l, which will refult from any caufe, we tranf^ 
fer all the different events, in the fame proportion as 
tbey have appeared in the pad, and conceive one to 

ftave exifted a hundred times, for inilance, another 

ten 
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ten times, tnd another once. , As z great number of 
views do here concur in one evoat, thejr fortify and 
confirm it to the imagination, b^get that fentiment 
which, we call 6el/ff\ and give it the preference above 
its antagonifly which is not fapported by an equal 
number of experiments, and occurs not (b frequently 
tD the thought in transferring the paft to the future* 
Let any one try to account for this operation of the 
mind upon apy of the received fyflems of philoibphy, 
and he will be fenfible of the difficulty. For my part, 
I ihall think it fufficient, if tne prefent hints excite 
the coriofity of philofbphers, and make them fenfible 
how extremely defe£>lve all common theories are, in 
tzsadng of fuch curious and fuch fublime fubje^ts. 
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SECTION VII. 

Of the Idea of Necessary Coi^NEXiair. 

PART L 

TH E great advantage of the mathematical fci- 
ences above the moral confifb in this, that the 
ideas of the former^ being fenfible, are always dear 
and determinate, the fmaUeH; di(lin£Uon between 
them is immediately perceptible, and the fame- terms 
are ftill expreffive of the iame ideas, without ambi- 
goity or variation^ An ov^ is never miftaken- for a 
circle, nor an^hyper-bola for an elipiis. The i/biceles 
and fcalenum 'are diftinguifhed- by boandacles more 
exad than vice and virtue, right and w?ong. If any 
term be defined in geometry, the mind readily, of it- 
&lf fubftitutes, on all occafions, the definitioa for the 
1ierm> defined : Or even when ne definition is employ- 
ed, the obje£i itfelf may be prefented to the fenfes, 
and by that means be fteadily and clearly appisehend- 
ed. Bat tlie finer fentlments of the mind, the opera- 
tions of the underfknding, the various agita|i6ns of 
Vol. III. F the 
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the pai&ons» tho' really in themfelves diflind, eafily 
cfcape us, when furveyed by fefleftion j nor is it in 
our power to recall the original objed, as often as we 
have occafion to contemplate it. Ambiguity, by this 
means, is gradually introduced into our reafbnings ; 
Similar objeds are readily taken to be the fame : And 
the conclufion becomes at lafirvery wideof the premie 
fes. 

One may fafely, however, affirm, that, if we con- 
fider thefe fciences in a proper light, their advantages 
and difadvantages very nearly compenlkte each other, 
and reduce both of them to a ftate^f equality. Jf 
'the mind with greater facility retains the ideas of ge- 
ometry clear and determinate^ it muil carry on a 
much longer and more intricate chain of reafoftiiig, 
and compare ideas much wider of each other, in order 
to reach the abftrufer truths of that fcience. And if 
moral ideas are apt, without extreme care, to fall into 
obicurity and confuiion, the inferences are always 
'much fhorterin thefe difquiiitions, and the interme- 
diate fleps, which lead to the conclufion* much fewer 
than in the fciences which treat of quantity and num- 
ber. In reality, .there is fcarce a propofitibn in £v- 
CLiD fb fimple, as not to conM of more parts, 'than 
are to be found in any moral reaibning which runs 
not into chimera and conceit. Where we trace the 
principles of the haman mind thro' a few flepsy we 
may be very well iati.'fied with our progrefs ; confi- 

dering 
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diriog how fbon nature throws a bar to all oor in* 
q^jjieft concern&Qg caafes, and reduces us to an ac- 
knowledgment of our ignoraoce. Tlte chief ohfksL* 
tie, therefore, to ouf . improrement in the moral or 
metaphyfical fciences is the obfciirity of the ideas* and 
ambiguity of the.temnfi. The principal difficulty Jn 
the mathematics is the length of inferences and com-> 
pais of thought, requifite to the forming any conclu- 
fion. And perhaps, our progrefs in natural philo- 
^phy is chiefly retarded by the want of proper expe**^ 
riments and phaenomena, which often are discovered 
by chance, and cannot always be found, when requi- 
fite, even by the moft diligent arid prudent inquiry. 
As moral philofopby (eems hitherto to have received 
lefs improvements than cither geometry or phyiics, 
we may conclude,, that, if there be any difference in 
this refpedt among thefe fciences, the difficulties, 
which obilrud the progrefs of the former, require fa- 
perior care and capadty to be furmounted. 

OThbre dre-»o ideas, which occur in metaphyfics, 
mere ©bfcure and • uncertain, ' than thofe of flower, 
f^nei^netgy,^ or nettjjkry cunnexioHy of which- it is tvex^ 
ibonaent nece^ary for us: ta treat in all our difquifitions. 
Wtt ihall, therefore, endeavour, in dus^ fedtton, to iix, 
if* pi^ffible,* the ipredfe. meaning of theie terms, and 
t^Mrebyremovie^fofnefpart oflthatobfcurity, which is 
id muClK oonifiakied of in this Kp^cies of philofophy. 

F.« It 
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It feems a propoiidon» which will not' admit of 
much difpute, that all our ideas are nothing but co- 
pies of our imprefixons, or, in other words, that *tls 
ioipoiffible for us to think of any thing, which we have 

not antecedently/^//, either by our external or internal 
fen(es. I have endeavoured * to explain and prove 
this propofttion, and have exprefled my hopes, that, 
by a proper application of it, men may reach a greater 
clearnefs and precifion in philofophical reafonings^ 
than what they have hitherto been ever able to at- 
tain. Complex ideas may, perhaps^ be well known 
by definition, which is nothing but an enumeration of 
thofe parts or fimple ideas, that compofe them* But 
when we have pufhed up definitions to the mofl fim- 
pie ideas, and find Hill fome ambiguity and obfcurity ; 
what refource are we then poflefled of? By wEat in- 
vention can we throw light upon thefe fdeas, and ren- 
der them altogether precife and determinate to our 
intelledual view ? Produce the impreiHons or original 
lentiments, from which the ideas are copied. Thefe 
imprefilons are all Hrong and ieniible. They admit 
not of ambiguity. They are not only placed in a 
full light themfelves, but may throw light on^ their 
correipondent-ideas, which lie in oblciuity. And by 
this means^ we may, perhaps, at^in a new fliicroftope 
or (pedes of optics, by which, in t^e moral fcjences, 
the moft niinttte» and moft fioiple Jd^as m^y hefo en* 

* Sedioa XI. 

brged 
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larged «as to fall readily ander oar apprehenilon, and 
be .equally known with t|ie gro^Teil and moft fenfible 
ideas, which cail be the objedt of our inquiry. 

To be fully acquainted, therefore/ with the idea of 
power or neceilary connexion, let us examine its im. 
predion; and in order to find the impreifion with 
greater certainty, let us (earch for it in all the fources, 
from which it may pofCbly be derived. 

WiTEW we look about us towards external objedls, 
and coniider the operation of caufes, we are never 
able, in aiingle inflance, to difcover any power or ne- 
ceilary connexion; any quality, which binds the cffeQ, 
to the caufe, and renders the one an infallible confe- 
quence of the other. We only find, that the one 
does adually, in fa£t, follow the other. The impulie 
of one billiardr-bali is attended with motion in the f»> 
cond. This is the whole that appears to die out<ward 
ienfes. The mind feels no fentim'enJt or inward im« 
preilion from this fucceflion of objeds : Confequentlyf 
there ic not, in any iingle, particular inHance of caufe 
and.efiett, any thing which can fugged the idea of 
power or neceilary connexion. 

From the firfl appearance of an obje£l, we never 
can conjecture what effedi will refult from it. But 
were the power or energy of any caufe difcoverable by 
ihe inind» we could forefee the effect, even without 

F 3 experience. 
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experience, and might > at firft, pronounce widi cer- 
tainty concerning it, by the mere dint of thought and 

xeafoning. 

In reality, there is no part of -matter, that does ever, 
by its fenfible qualities, diicover any power or energy, 
or give us ground to imagine, that it could produce 
any thing, or be followed by any other objeft, which 
we could denominate its effedl* Solidity, extenfion, 
motion ; thefe qualities are all complete in themfelves^ 
iind never point out any other event which may refult 
from them. The fcenes of the univerfe are continual- 
ly fhifting, and one objeft follows another in an unin- 
terrupted fupceffion ; but the power or force, whkh 
.adfuates the whole machine, is intirely concealed from 
us, and never difcovers itfelf in any of the fenfible qua- 
lities of body. We know, that, in fa£V, heat is a con- 
ilant attendant of flame ; bitt what is the connexion 
between tneni, we have no poo^i ib much as to con** 
jedhire or imagine. 'Tis impoflibl^ therefore, ^sA 
the idea of power can be derived from the contem^ 
|>ktion of bodies, in fingle inftances of their operation ; 

fbecaufe no bodies ever difcover any power, which tan 
Jbe the original of this idpi *. 

SlNCf 

^ Mr. LocK^, in his chapter of power^ fays that iinding 
^om experience, that there are feveral new produ^ions in 
^i^tter^ an^ concluding that theiie ^QuA foinewh^e he^ a power 
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^iNCEy therefore, external objedls> as they appear 
to the fenfes, give us no idea of power or necefTary 
connexion, by their operations in particular in (lances. 
Jet us fee, whether this idea be derived from re- 
fiedtion on the operations of our own minds, and be 
copied from any internal impreilion. It may be faid, 
that we are. every moment confcious of power in our 
own minds ; while we feel, that, by the (imple com^* 
mand of our will, we can move the organs of our 
body, or dired the faculties of our minds, in their 
operation. An ad of volition produces motion in our 
limbs, or raifes a new idea in our imagination. . This 
influence of the will we know by confcioufnefs. 
Hence we acquire the idea of power or energy ; and 
are certain, that we ourf^Ives -and all other intelligent 
^beings are polTefled of power. This idea, then, is an 
idea of refledlion, fince it arifes from reflefting on the 
operations of our own minds, and on the command 
which is exercifed by will, both over tKe organs of 
the body and faculties of the mind. 

Wb ihall proceed to examine this pretention ; and 
firft with regard to the influence of volition over the 
organs of the body. This influence, we may obferve^ 

capable of producing them^ we arrive at lad by this reafoning at 
the idea of power. Bat no reafoning can ever give us a new^ 
original, iimple idea; as this philofopher himfelf confeiTes, 

ThiS; therefore^ can nfver be the origin of that ide^. 

Ft • 
f is 
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is a fa£l, which, like all other natural operations, cail 
he known only by experience, and can never be 
forefeen from any apparent energy or power m 
the cauie, which connedls it with the effect, and ren* 
ders the one an infallible confequence of the other. 
The motion of our body follows apon the command 
rf oar will. Of this we are every moment co»» 
fcious : But the means, by which this is eiledled ; the 
-energy, by which the will performs fo extraordinary 
an operation ; of this we are fb far from being imme- 
diately coniciotts, that it mttH for ever eicape our moSt 
jdiligent inqairy. 

For firfi; is there any prindple in all nature move 
oyftcrions thsn the union of foal with body; by 
which a fappoied ipiritual fubflance acquires fuch an 
andaence over a material one, that the moft refined 
thought is able to adaate the^roflefl matter ? Were 
we empowered, by a fecret wiih, to remove moun- 
tains, or control the planets in their orbit .; thisexten- 
five authority would not be more extraordinary, nor 
aiore beyond our comprdienfiou. But if by conici- 
oufnefs we perceived any power or energy in the will, 
we muft know this power ; we muft know its con* 
nexion with the effs^; we muft know the fecret 
uiiion of foul and body, and the nature of both the(e 
fubftances : by which the one is able to operate, in fb 
anany inftances, upon the other. 
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^icondfy^ffJtzxt notable to move all the organs 
of the body with a like authority ; tho', we cannot af* 
iign any other reafon^ befides experience, for fo re- 
markaUe a dtilerence betwixt one and the other; 
Why has the will an influence over the tongue and 
fingers, and not over *the heart or liver ? This queA 
tion would never embarrafs us, were we confcions of a 
power in the former cafe^ and not in the latter. We 
ihould then perceive, independent of experience, why 
the authority of will t>ver the organs -of the body ia 
circumicribed within fuch particular limits. Being in 
that cafe fully acquainted with the power or force, l>y 
which it opiates, we (hould alfo know, why its in- 
fluence reaches jprecifely to fudi boundaries, axtd ii« 

farther* 

A MAN, flrock faddenly with a paHy in the leg or 
arm, or who had newly loft thofe members, frequently 
endeavours, at firfk to move, them, and employ them 
in their ufual ofiices. Here he is 4is much confcious 
of power toconunand fach limbs, asjiman in perfeQ 
health ie confdous <»f power to a6kiate any member 
which remains in its natural ftate and condition. But 
conicioufnefs never deceives. Confequently, neither 
inthe one cafe nor in the other, are we ever confcious 
of any power. We leaxn the influence of our wiiL 
ffom experience alone. And experience only jteachea 
jtf, how one event cenftahtly follows another, without 

F j infttudiuj^ 
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jnftrufll'ng us in the feo-et connexion, xmch hiiidt 
them together, add renders them infeparable. 

ThirdJ^ W£ learn frosn anatomy, that theHmme- 
<diate obje^ of power in vokintary motion, is not the 
snember itielf winch is moved, but certain muicleat 
and nerves, and ammal fj^ts, and perhaps, (bme- 
tiiing itill more minu^ and more unknown, thro* 
which the i^otioa is incceflively propagated, ere it 
Teach the member it&lf wliofe motion is the imme- 

diajte objed of volition. Can there be a more certain 
proof, that the power, by which this whole operation 
is performed, fo far from being diredly and fully 
known by an inward fentiment or cohicioufhefi, is, to 
the laft degree, myfterious and unintelligible ? Here 
the mind wills a certain event : Immediately, anothar 
event, unknown to ourfelves, and toc^Hy <lifierent 
from that intended, is produced : This^vent produces 
another, equdly unknown : Till at lafl, thro' a long 
fucceiik>n, the ctefired event as produced^ JB«it if th^ 
original power were felt, k jnuft be kj905)^: W^^e it . 
known, i(sdieft muft alfo be kiownj inv^/fit^pawpc 
is relative to its t&SL Ani^ce v/c^'if the.fAeft he 
not known, the power cannot be known or iek« How 
indeed can we be confcious of a power to move our 
limbs, when we have no fuch power ; but only that to 
move certain animal fpirita, which» dio' tkty produce 
^ \a& the motion of our limbs, yet operaie in fodi a 
jnannerasJs wholly beyond our compreheniion ? 

Wm 
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We may, therefore, conclude from the whole, I 
hope, without any temerity, tho' with affurance ; that 
our idea of power is not copied from any fentiment or 
confcioufnefs of power within ourfelves, when we give 
rile to animal motion, or apply our limbs to their 
proper ufe and office. That their motion follows the 
command of the will is a matter of common expe- 
rience, like other natural events : But the power or 
energy, by which this is eiFedled, like that in other 
natural events, is unknown and inconceivable *. 

Shall we then afTert, that we are conlcious of « 
power or energy in our own minds, when, by an SiSt 

- * It may be pretended, that the re.6ftance which we meet 
with )n bo^efi, obliging us frequently to exert our force, and 
•call up all our power, this gives us the idea of force and power* 
'Tis this fiifus or flrong endeavour, of which we are confciou^ 
that is the original impreflion from which this idea is copied. 
But, JSrfig- we attribute power to avail number of objects, where 
ve never can fuppofe t^ia refiftance or exertion of force to take 
place ; to the Supreme Being, who never meets with any refi*^ 
tance ; to the itdnd in its command over its ideas and limbs,* in 
<ominon thinking and motion, where the effedl follows imme<» 
diately upon the will, without any exertion or fummoning up of 
/orce ; to inanimate, matter, which is not capable of this fentx« 
ment. Secondfyy This fentiment of an endeavour to overcome 
av^ftance has no known connexion with any event •. What fol.- 
lows it, we know by experience j but could not knaw it i 
^iori. It muft, however, be confeHed, .that the animal tiifui^ 
which we experience, tho' it can afford no accurate precife iden 
of power, enters very much into that vulvar, inaccurate idda, 
^JiLch is formed 4>f it^ See p. isu 

F 6 4X 
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or command of our will, we raife up a new idea. Ex 
^he mind to a contemplation of it, turn it on all fides* 
and at lad difmifs it for fome other idea, when we 
think, that we have furveyed it with fufiicient accu- 
racy ? I believe the fame arguments will prove, that 
even this comniand of the will gives us Jiojeal idea of 
force or energy. 

ttrfiy It muft be allowed, fliat When wc know a 
power, we know that "^xy circumftance in the caufe» 
by which it is enabled ^ produce the eiFe£l : Eor 
thefe are fuppofed to be iynonimous. We muft, 
therefore, know both the caufe and efie^, and the re- 
lation betweoi them. But do we pretend to be ac- 
quainted with the nature t>f the human foul and the 
nature of an idea, or the aptitude of the one to pro* 
duce the other? This is a real creation ; a production 
of ibmething«ut of nothing : Which implies a power 
xfo great, &at it m'diy feem, at Arft fight, beyond the 
reach of any being, kfs than iniimte. At leaft it muft 
be owned, that fuch a power is not felt, nor knowR 
nor even conceivable by the mind. We only feel the 
event, <ui%, the exigence of an idea, coniequent to a 
command of the will : But the manner, in which this 
operation is performed*; the power, by which it is pro* 
duced ; is intirely beyond our comprdheniion. ^ 

. Secondly Tu£ command of the mind over itfelf Is 

3imited» as well as its command^over the body ; and 

• ' (theib 
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ftheic limits are not known by reafon, or any acquaint- 
ance witli the nature of the caufe and effed ; bat on* 
ly by experience and obfervation, as in all other na- 
toral events and in the operation of external obje£b« 
Our authority over our fentiments and paffions as 
much weaker than that over our ideas ; and even the 
latter authority is circutnicnbed within very narrow 
boundaries. Will any one pretend to affign the ulti- 
mate reafon of thefe boundanes, or fliow why the 
power is deficient in one cafe and not in another ? 

ThirH/y, This felf-command is very different at 
different times. A man in health poileiles niiore of 
it»than one languifliing with ficknefs. We axe more 
ttafter of our thoughts in the morning than in the 
evening : Failing, than after a full meal. Can we 
give any reafon for thefe variations, except experience? 
Where then is the power, of which we pretend to be 
cenfcious? Is there not here, either in a fpiritual or 
material fubftance, or bodi, fome fecret mechanifln pr 
flru£ture of parts, upon ^hich the effed depends, and 
which being intirely unknown to* iis,' renders the pow- 
er or energy of the will equally unknown And incosw 
ptehenfible ? 

Vol it ion is furely an a6^ of the mind, with whlchi 
we aie fufficiendy acquainted. Refled upon it. Con- 
fider it on all fides. Do you find any thing, in it tike 
•this creative powcKt by which itraifes from nothing a 
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n^iv idea^ and with a kind of Fiat, imitates th^ oxnni* 
potence of its Maker, if I may be allowed fo to fpeak, 
who called forth into ^xiftence all the various fcenes 
of nature? So far from being confcious of this energy 
in the will, it requires as certain experience, as that of 
which we are poileired, to convince us, that fuch ex. 
traordinary efieds do evisr reiult from a fimple ad of 
volition. 

The generality of mankind never find any diffi- 
culty in accounting for the more common and familiar 
operations of nature ; fuch as the defcent of heavy 
l}odies, the growth of plants, the generation of ani- 
mals, or the iiourKhment of bodies by food : But fup- 
ppfe, that, in all theie cafes, they perceive the very 
force or energy of the caufe, by which it is^ conneded 
with its effect and is- for ever infallible in its opera- 
4on. They acquire, by long habit, foch a turn of 
mindy that, upon the appearance of the caufe, they 
immediately exped with afTurance its u^fual attendant^ 
%nd hardly conceive it poifiblej that any other event 
^Qould rf fult rfrom Jt. ^Tis only on the difcovery of 
extraordinary phenomena, fuch as earthquakes, pef^ 
tilence, and prodigies of any kind, that they find 
^diemfelves at a lofs to aflign a proper caofe, and to ex- 
j4ain the nianner in which the efFed is produced by 
it. 'Tjs ufual for men, in fuch difficulties, to have 
«ecourfe Ito fome invifible> i^tellig<mt pnnci\{de *, a« 

the 
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Hat imttediaifr oaofe of Aai eveot^ Which fwpriiiei 
ttebi> aad wMch, Asf think, cannot be acooanted 
for from the comnum poivers of nature. But philo* 
fophers, who carry their icrutiny < little farther, im- 
mediately percei¥e» that, even in the moft &mih'ar 
ettents* the energy of the caufe u as umifteUigible ai* 
in the moft uoufaal, and that we only learn by expe^ 
ricnce die frequent Co niumctlom ofobjeds, mth^ 
OHt being ever able to oonatprehend any tbiQg like. 
CoNMBZiOfi between them. Her^ (ben, niany pbilo* 
ibphers tfiink themselves oUiged: by rcj^fon to have 
reooiuie, on all x)ccaiioB«, to the £une principle, which 
the vnl^r never ^>peal to bot in cafes, duht appear 
miraciilotts and fupeinatnraL They acknowledge 
mind and inteUigeacft to be, not cmly Ihe idtimate 
and original caafe of all thingi, but the immediate 
aad fole cauie of every event, which appears Jn na- 
ture* They pretend, that thoie obje^s, ^hkh are 
commonly denonunated cMifis, are in reality nothing 
but 9U4{fims % and that the <rue and diredk jprincifsile o£ 
erexy t&Si i3,.not any power or forccinnature^ but 2^ 
voHtion- ofthe ^oprefM Bein£^ iwho wills, that fuch 
particvlar obje6s (hoold, for evel*, bf conjoined with 
«ach other. Inftead of ihyiag, that one billiard-ball 
moves another, by a force which it has derived Croia 

the author of -natnre ; • '^is the JPeiQr him&if, they (sgr, 
^ho, iby: « j^MOGolaF vohflon, moves the fecond bal)» 
^ing determined ^o this operation by ihe impolfe of 
the&ift4Mil;< Jtt coniequence of .thofe general l^s,. 
J whir' 
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v4uch he has laid down to himielf In die government 
of the univeirfe. But philofopheray advancing fliH la 
their inquiries, difcover, that, as we are totally igno* 
rant of the power on which depends the mutual ope- 
ration of bodies, we are noleisig.norantx)fthatpower9 
on which depends the operatioa of mind on body, or > 

of body on 'mind ; 4ior afe^eable, either from our 
fenfes or conicioi^neis, «to affign the ultimate principle 
intone cate, more than in. the other. The fime ig- 
norance, therefore^ reduces Uiem to the fame condii- 
fion. They afiert, that the Deity is the immediate 
caufe of the union .betweea jbul and body, and that 
they are not the organs :of.fenfe, which, being agita- 
ted by extonal objeAs, produce fenfations in the. 
mind; but that 'tis a particular jroiition of our omni- 
potent Maker, which excites fiich a (enfationt in con- 
fequence of fiich a motion in the organ* In like 
manner, it is not any energy in^the will, that produ- 
ces local motion in our members : 'Tis God himieLf, 
who is pleafedto ieeond onr wiU, in itfelf impotent, 
and to fCommand that jnotion, which we etroneouily 
attribute to oni^own power and efficacy. Nor do. 
philofophers flop at this condufion. They ibme- 
times extend the fame inference to the mind itfelf, in 
4ts intemaloperations. Our mental viiion or concep- 
tiqii of ideas is nothing but a revelation made to us 
by t)ur Maker. When we voUmsarily tarn our 
.thoughts to .any obje^^ and raife upit9 image in the 
fyacyi it is not the will which creates thfU' i4ea j. 
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*Tis tlie univerfal Creator of all things, who difcoverg 
it to the mind, and renders it prefent to us. 

Thtts, according to thefe philoibphers, every thing 
is fuU of God. Not contented with the principle* 
that nothing exifts bat by iiis wilU that nothing pof« 
feiles any power but by his conceilion : They rob na- 
ture, and all created beings, of every power, in order 
to reader their dependance on the Deky itiH more 
fenfible and immediate. They cottlider not, that by 

this theory diey dimimfli, 4nilead of magnifying^ the 

grandeur of thofe attributes, which they aifed {o 
much to celebrate. It argues furely more power in 
the Deity to delegate a certain degree of power to in* 
ferior creatures, than to operate every thing by his 
own immediate volition. It argues more wifdom to 
contrive at firft the fabric of the world with fuch per- 
fect foreiight, that, ofitfelf, and by Its proper opera- 
tion, it may Cetye all the purpofes of providence, thaa 
if (he great Creator weret)bliged every moment to ad- 
jad its parts, and animate by hi^ breath all the wheels 
ofthat ftupendousonachine. 

But if we would have a more philofophical confo* 
•tation of , this tlieory, perhaps the two following rc- 
fle^ons may fufBce. , 

jfirflf Ft ieems to me, that this theory of the uni- 
•verfal energy and operation of the Supreme Being, is 

too 
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too bold ever to carry convidion with it to a man who 
is fufficiently apprized of the weaknefs of human rcafbn, 
and the narrow limits, to whicli it is confined in all iu 
operations. Tho' the. chain of arguments, whi^h 
condud to it, were ever To logie^, therje mpit. arife a 
ilrong fufpicion, if not an abfolute aiTurance, that it 
has canied us quite beyond the reach of our faculties, 
when it leads to conclufiohs fo extraordinary, and fo 
remote from common lt£: and experience. We are 
got into fairy land, long ere we. have reached the la& 
fleps of our theory ; and there, we have no reafon to 
tr^iil our common methods of argument, or think that 
our ufual analogies and probabilities have any autho- 
rity. Our line is^ too fhort to fathom fuch immenfe 
abyflib. And however we may flatter ourfelves, that 
w^e a^e guided, in every ftep which we take, by a kind 
of veriiimilitude and experience ; we may be afTured, 
that this fancied experience has no authority when we 
thus apply i( to fubjeds that lie intirely out of the 
iphere of experience. But on this we (hall have oc- 
cafion to touch afterwards *. 

Secondly^ I cannot perceive any force in the argu- 
ments on which this theory is founded, Wc are ig- 
norant, tis true, of the manner in which bodies ope- 
rate on each other : Their force or energy is intirely 
incomprehenfible. But are we not equally ignorant 
of the manner or force, by which a mind, even t^e 

• Seaion XII. 
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Supreme mind» operates either on itfelf or on body ? 
Whence, I befeech you, do we acquire any idea of ic ? 
We hsye no fen^lp^nt or coQfciouibefs of this power 
in: ourfeWe^. We have no idea of the Supreme Being 
but wbftt we learn fro^n refledlon on our own facuU 
ties. Were our ignorance, therefore, a good reafon 
for rejeding any. thing, we fhould be led into that 
principlfrof denying ail energy in the Supreme Being 
as much as in the grofleil matter. We furely com 
prehend as little the operations of one as of the other. 
Is it more difficult to conceive, . that tnodon may 
arife from impulfe, than that it may ariie from voli« 
tioH f AU'^e know is our profound ignorance in both 

PART 

* t need not examine at lengtli tHe vh inertia which is fo 
much talked of in the new philofophy, and which is afcribed to 
natter. ' We find by Experience, that a body at reft or in mo- 
tion continues for ever in its prefent ftate, till put from it by 
fame, new caufe'i And that a body impelled takes as much 
motion from the impelling body as it acquires itfelf. Thefe 
arefafls. When we call this a vis inertia, we only mark thefe 
fads, without pretending to have any idea of the inert power j 
in the fame manner as^ when we talk of gravity^ we mean 
certain eifeAs, without comprehending that aftive power. It 
was never the meaning of Sir I«aac Nxwton to rob fecond 
catifes of all force or energy ; tho* fome of his followers have 
endeavoured to eftabliih that theory upon his authority. On the 
co^trary^ that great philofoj)her had recourfc to ah etherial ac- 

j;iyc 
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But to haften to a conclufion of this argtrflient, 
which is already drawn out to too great a length : 
We have fought in vain for an idea of power or necef- 
fary connexion, in all the fources from which we could 
fuppofe It to 'be deri\«ed« It appears, that, in iingle 
inftanccs of the operation of bodies, we nevesr can, by 
our utmoft fciutiny, diicover any thing bat one ev<^nt . 
following another ; without being ^ble to ccanprehend 
any force or power, by which the caufe operates, or 
.any connexion between it and its flippoied eiFed, 
The fame difficulty occurs in contemplating the ope* 
i^tions of mind on body ; where we obierve the, mo* 
tion of the latter to follow upon the volition of the 
former j but are not able to obferve nor conceive the 

tlve iiuid to explain liis unlverfal attra€lion y tho* he was fo 
cajutlous and modeft as to allow, that it was a mere hypothefis* 
not to be infifted on, without more experiments. I muft con- 
jfc&f that there is fomethin^ hi the fate of opinions a little ex- 
traordinary. Dx s-C A R T E s infinuated that dodlrine of the uni- 
serial and folc efficacy of the Deity, without infil^ng on it. 
JV^ALXB-RANCHC and otherCARTESiATts made it the foi:in- 
dation of all their philofophy. It had, however, no authority^ 
inENOLAKO. LocKX, Clarkx, and CudworTh, never fo 
much as take notice of it, but fuppofed all along, that matte^^ 
has a real, tho* fubordinace and derived power. By what 
jneans has it become io prevalent among our modern metaphy- 
.£cians? 
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tfe, which binds together the motion and votitiofli or 
the energy by which the mind produces this eiFeft. 
The aathority of the will over its own fi^ulties and 
ideas is not a whit more comprehensible : So thaf» 
Bpoa the wjiole> there appears not» t;hro* all nature, 
any .one inftance of connexion»^ which is conceivable 
■ hyva. AU events feem intirely loofe and feparate. 
' One event follows anothisr •$ but we never can obferve 
• any tye belween. them. They foeni cot^oineJi bat 
never eonne^id. And as we can have no idea of any 
chfngf which never af^ared to our outward fenle or 
inward fentiment, the neceflary conclufion^/M^ to be, 
that we have no idea of connexion or power at all^ 
and that thefe word^are abfolutely without any mean- 
ings when employed either in philofophkal reafon- 
ings, or common Gfe^ 

But there Hill remains one method of avoiding this 
concluiipn, and one fource which we have not yet ex- 
- amined. When aay natural objcA or event is pre- 
fented, 'tis impoffibU for ue, by any fagadty or pe- 
netration, tp difcover, or even conjedture^ without ©x- 
perience, what event will refult from it, or to cany 
our forefight beyond that object, which is inunediate* 
W prefent to the memory and fenfes. Even after one 
inftance or experiment, where we have obf<jrved a 
particular event to follow upon another, "we are not 
intitlcdto forma general rule, or foretel what will 
happen in like cafes -, it being juftly eAeem^ aa.im- 

pardonable 
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^rdonable teiherity to jiidge of ^the wh^ covtfCc^of 
nature ftom erne fmgle expierjii]eiit> however accorata 

•or tertaiiL -^ot when one pafdeuku- fpecies of event 

• has atways, in all inftances, been conjoihed wi& aAo^ - 
ther, we make no longer any icrople to toetel the 
one upon the appearance of the <Hher,- and-toc^ioploy 

."thatreaibi^ngy which can alone afibre us of any miat- 
ter of fad or excftence. We dven call the one dbj^edb 
Cau/t ; and the other, Effe^ Weft^pofty dMt ihrre 
19 fome connexion between them ; fome power in the 

> one, by which it.infalUbly produces the other, and: o- 
{)erBtes with the ^eatefl certainty and ftroiogejGL ae- 
cefity. 

It appears, then, that this ideaof a necellary con- 

nexion from events arifes from 2^ number of fimilar 

inflances, which occur, of the conflant conjandion of 

theie> events ; nor can that idea ever' beibggelJed by 

' • any one of t^efe inflances, furvcyed in all po^le 

* - iSght^ and^pdfitions. %ut there is ^nothing in- a-ntfm- 

ber of inflances/ different from eV^ry ^iibgle'lilftaafce, 

which is ftippofed td be ef^aaiy^ miliar ;^ eicctfi only, 

;that aflei- a refpegtion of finnlar inftaAces, the mind is 

" carried by habit, 6pon the a^pea^ance of one eveuty to 

exped its ufual attendant, and to believe, that it^i'ill 

* exiil. This 'Connexion, 'therefore, w^ich we y^^/ in 
; 1h^ mmd, -Or enflomary %^iilioh of^he linftgituition 

• Itom one objed to^its^iu^ial att^dant, tai khe ienti- 
—ment^lmpreiSon, .from which'Wf foitn the- i^oi of 

power 
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power or neceflary connexion. Nothing farther is in 
the cafe. Contemplate the fubjedl on all iides, you 
will never find any other ongin of this idea. This is 
the fole difference between one inftance, from which 
we never can receive the idea of connexion, and a 
number of fimilar inftances, by which it is fuggefled. 
The firil time a man faw the communication of mo- 
rion by impulfe/as by the (hock of two billiard balls, 
he cduid not prcMiounce that the one event was ccn^ 
Tte^eJ; but only that it was conjoined with the other. 
After he has obferved feveralinftances of this natafe, 
he then pronounces them to be conne^eJ, What^ al- 
teration has happened to give riie to this new idea^of 
connexion ? Nothing but that he nov/feeh thefe ev^fits 
to be tonneSed iii his imagination, dnd can readily 
'foretel the exiftence of one from the appearance >of 
the other. When we fay, therefore, that one objfeft 
is conneded with another, we mean only, that they 
have acquired a connexion in our thoughts, and give 
rife to this inference, hy which they become proofs 
of each other's exiftence : A conclufion, which' is 
fomewhat extraordinary; but which feems founded 
on fufficient evidence. Nor will its evidence be 
weakned by any geneiral diffidence of the under- 
(landing, or fceptical fufpicion concerning every con- 
clufion, which is new and extraordinary. No con- 
clufions. can be more agreeable to fcepticifhi than fiich 
as make difcoveries concerning the weaknefs and nar- 
row limits x>f haman reafon and capacity. 

And 
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And what ih-onger inilance can be produced of the 
fiirpri£ng ignorance and weaknefs of the underfland- 
ingy than the prefent ? For furely^ if there be an/ re- 
lation among objects, which it imports us to know 
perfedtly, 'tis that of caufe and efFe^. On this are 
founded all our reaibnings concerning matter of fa^ 
or exiflence. By means of it alone we attain any af* 
iurance concerning objeAs which are removed from 
the prefent teflimony of our memory and fenfss. 
The only immediate utility of all fciencesy is to teach 
UB, how to control and regulate future events by their 
c<ufes» Our thoughts and inquiries are, therefore, 
every moment, employed about this relation. And 
"yet ib imperfed are the ideas which we form concern- 
ing it, that 'tis impofilble to give any juft definition 
of caufe, except what is drawn from fomething extca* 
neons and foreign to it. Similar objects are always 
conjoined with fimilar. Of this we have experience. 
Suitable to this experience, therefore, we may define a 
cauie to be oh ohje3y foilo'wed hy another ^ and njubere 
aU the ohjeBsy Jimilar to tbefrft^ ate fgUQ^wei hyt eb" 
jtQi fimilar to thtfecond. Or in other words,. «it'i6^^, 
ifthefirft oljeS had not been, the fecond nen^er haetex* , 
ifted. The appearance of a caufe always conveys the 
mindy by a cuftomary tranfi^tion, to the idea of the ef- 
feft. Of this alfo we have experience. We may, 
therefore, fuitable to this experience, form another de- 
finition of caufe, and call it, an oh je& followed by an- 
§ihery and fwhofe apfeurance ahwttfs confveys the thought 

to 
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u th4U 9ther. But tho* both theft definitions be 
diawn ftom circamftances foreign to the caQfe> we 
cannot remedy this inconvenience, or attain any 
more peifea definition, which may point out that 
circumftancc in the canfe, which gives it a connexioii 
with its cfica. We have no idea of thii connexion ; 
nor even any diftina^ notion what it fs we defire to 
know, when we endeavour at a conception of it. Wt 
' fay, for inftance, that the vibration of this ftring is the 
caufe of this particular found. But what do we mean 
by that afSnnation ? We either mean, ti^at this 'vibra^ 
titmisfiiianved'by thisfotmi, and' thai aUjtmilar <vibra^ 
tions bante Been filltnved hy fimlar founds: Or, that 
this vthrati'M i-s/oil&wed by this found, and' thai up^on 
the apfiarance of one, the mind anticipates the fenfis, 
emd forms immediately an idea of the other. \Yc may 
confide the relation of caufe apd cfieft in qithcrr of 
Ihefe two lights ; but b^tyond thefe,. we have no. idcA 
©fit*. 

To 

• Accordiflg to theft explleations and dcftihions,. the idea of 
p^ar is reUrfve as much as that of tau^^ and both hare a re- 
ference to an effcA, or fome other event conftantJy conjoined 
with the former. When we confider the unktmvn circumftancc 
of an objea, by which the degree or quantity of its effea Is 
fixed and' determined, we call that its power s And acconiinEly 
us allowed by aJT ^hUofophen, that the efftft is the meafureof 
Ae power. But if they had any idea of power, a» it b £„ j^. 
felf, why could not thc3rmeafi1rc.it in itf«lf ^ The difpute 

^ whether 
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To recapkid«te, therefore,, tke reaConbgs of thb 
feflion : Every idea i$ copied from foxofi preceding 
imprcffion or ieatiipent i and whore we cannot fiod 
Any impreflion, we may be certain that there is no 
idea. In all fiogle inftanc^s of the operiition of bodies 

whether the force of a body in motion be as its vdocitVa or the 
fquare of its velocity ; this difpute^ I fay, needed not be decided 
by comparing its effefts in equal or unequal times ; but by a di- 
redl menfuration and comparifon. 

As to the frequent uie of the words. Force, Power, £ier0i 
&r« which every where occur in common coflveriatioB, as well 
as in philofopby \ that is no pmof, that we are acquainted, i& 
any inftance, with the connecting principle between caofe and 
efFedl, or can account ultimately for the production of one 
thing by another, Thefe words, as commonly ufed, have very 
loofc meanings annexed to them j and their ideas are very on- 
eettain and confufed. No animal can put external bodies in 
motion writhout the fentiment of a uijus or endeavour; and 
every animal has a fentiment or feeling from the ftroke.or (Ipw 
of an external objeft, that is in motion. Thefe fenfationsj 
which are merely animal, and from which we can « frim draw 
uo ixkference>.we are apt to tomsfer to inanimate objed^ and to 
fuppofe, that they have fome foch feelings, whenever they 
transfer or receive motion* With regard to energies, which 
are exerted, without our annexing to them any idea of commu- 
nicaxed motion, we confidcr only the conftant ejiperienccd con- 
junaion of the events j and ^s we fiel a cuftpmary. connexioa 
between the ideas, we tranfif^v that feeling to the objeas;. as 
nothing is topt^ ufu^J ^ban tjo. app^ to jBxUr»ai bodica ^<qr in* 
ternal fen£^tioib "fi^^ they jOMafioA. 

or 
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or minis, there h' nothmg that produces any impref- 
foii» ner eonleqtieiitly can ^ggtft any idea of power 
or n^eeffitry cotufexion. But \ivhen many uniform in- 
fianoet^ appear^ aiid die Qme objeft is sdways fbliow- 
ed by the famoovetit i W Am begin t<y entertain th« 
notion of caufe and connexion. We then /ulzncw^ 
ientiment or impreffion, ^ix, a cuftomary connexion 
in the thought or imagination between one object and 
its ufual attendant ; and this fentiment is the original 
of that idea which we feek for. For as this idea arifes 
from a number of fimilar inilances» and not from any 
iingle inflance ; it muft arife from that circumilance, 
in which the number of inihnces differ from every in* 
dividual inilance. But this cuftomary connexion or 
traniition of the imagination is the only circumfiance^ 
in which they differ. In every other particular they 
are alike. The fird in(bnce which we faw of motion* 
communicated by the (hock of two biltiard-balls (to re- 
turn to this obvious inftance) is exadily fimilar to any 
inftance that may, at prefent, occur to us ; except on- 
ly^ that we could not^ at fitH, in/er one event from the 
other ; which we are enabled to do at prefent, after (b 
long a courfe of uniform experience. I know not, if 
the reader will readily apprehend this reafbning. I 
am afraid, that, fhould I multiply words about it> or 
throw it into a greater variety of lights, it would only 
become more obfcure and intricate. In all abilraft 
veafeningsy ibere is one point of view, which^ if we 

G 2 can 
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«an happily hit» we (hall go farther towards illaftntiiig 
the fttbje^ than by all the eloquence and copioiw 

expreffien in the world. That we ihoidd endeavour 

^ attain^ and veferve tha flowery of rhetoric fer fubo 

Je£b which are mgt^ adapted to diem* 
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Df L I B E R TY and Necessity. 

PART L 

IT might reafonably be expe£leil. In queilioni, 
which have been canvaiTed and difputed with great 
cagernefs fince the firft origan of fcience and philofo* 
phy, that the meaning of all the terms, at leaft, 
ihould have been agreed upon among the diiputantsi 
and DOT enquiries^ in the courfe of two thonfand yean, 
been able to pafs ftt>ia words to the trpe aad-real fiA* 
jje^t of the controverfy. For how eafy may it ieem to 
give exa6i definitions of the terms employed in reaibn* 
ingy ^and make ^hefe definitions, not the mere found of 
wordsy the objed of future fcrutiny and examination^ 
But if we confider the matter more narrowly, we fh^ 
be apt to draw a quite oppoiite conclufion. From 
tli^t .circumftance alone, that a controverfy has been 
long kept on foot, and remans ilill undecided, w(? 
may .prefume, that there is ibme ^Unbjguity in the ex- 
preffipn, jmd that the difputants. affix different ideai 

G3 to 
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to the terms employed in the controverfy. For as the 
faculties of the foul are fuppoied to be naturally alike 
in every individual ; otherwife nothmg could be more 
fruidefs than to reafon or diipute together ; it were 
impoiiiblef if men affix the fame ideas ta their terms, 
that they ^ould fo long form different opinions of the 
fame fnbjed ; efpecially when they communicate their 
viewsy and each party turn themfelves on all fides* in 
fearch of arguments, which may give them the vie- 
tory over their antagomfts. 'Tis true ; if men at- 
tempt the difcuffion of queflions, which, lie entirely 
beyond the reacli of human capacity, fuch as thoi^ 
•concerning the origin of worlds, or the ceconomy of 
the iDtelleflual fyftem or region of fpirita, they may 
Jbng beat the air in their fruitlefs contefts, and never 
arrive at any determinate conclufioni But if the 
•queftion regard any fabjed of common life and expe-' 
:ricncc ; nothing, one would think, could preferve 
Ats difpute fo long undecided, but fome ambiguous 
^xpreffions, which keep the antagonifls itill at a dif-^ 
stance, and hinder them from grappling with each 
,Qther. ' • , . 

This has been the cafe in the long, difputed qucP 
tion concerning liberty and jieceflity ; and to fo re* 
jnarkable a degree, that, if I he not much miflaken, 
we Ihali find ^U mankind, both leai^ned and ignorant, 
to have been always of the fame opiriioil with regard 
to thatiiifcje^, and .that a fetv inteHigibk^dciinitioiYfr 

' • ' * ;would 
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^would immediately have put an end to the whole 

controverfy. I own, that this difpute has been fo 

much canvafied, on all hands, and has led philofb* 

jphers into fuch a labyrinth of obfcure fophiftry, that 

'tis no wonder if a fehfible ahd polhe reader indulge 

his eafe To far as to turn a deaf ear to the propofal 

of foch ft queftion^ from ^ch he can exped neither 

inflrttdion nor entertainment. But the fiate of the 

argument here pvopofed may,, perhaps, ierve to re** 

new his attention ; as it has more novelty, promifes 

at l«aft ibmc decifioa of the controverfy, and will not 

nittch diflurb his eale, by any intricate or obfcure 

iieaibning. 

I HOPE, therefore, to make it appear, that all mea^ 
have ever agreed in the do^rines both of neceificy and 
of liberty^ according to any rea^^nable fenfe, which 
can be pnt on .theie terms ; and that the whole con- 
iroverfy has hitherto turned merely upon words. We 
4hali begin wi(h examining the dodrine of neceiiity, 

'Tis univerfdly allowed, that matter, in aints' 
operations, is adviated by a necefl^ry force, and that 
•cveiy liaturai -elfedt is fo precifely determined by the 
energy of its' caufe, that iio other eifefl, ' in fuch- 
particttlar ci^suniftancies, • could poffibly have refulted 
from the operation of that caufe. The degree and 
dkcdion of every motion is, by the laws of nature^ 
pr^rribed miif^ fn^h .exadnels, that a living creature 

Q 4 may 
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nay as foon ari(e from the fhock of two bodies, a« 
motion in any other degree or ^lire^lion, 'than what is 
^dtually produced by it. Would wet therefore, form 
a juft and precife idea of neeej/stjy we mufl confide% 
whence that idea arifes, when we apply it to the ope* 
ration of bodies. 

It (eems evident, that, if ail the fcenes of nature' 
weie fliifted continually -in fuch a manner, that no 
two events bore any lefemblance to each 6ther, but 
every objeft was entirely new, without any fimilitnde 
to whatever had been feen before, we ihould never, 
in "fehat cafe, have attained the leail idea of neceEityt 
or of a connexion among thefe objedls. We might 
fay, upon fuch a fuppofltion,^ that one objed or event 
has followed another*; not that one was produced by 
die other. The relation of caufe and tSt€i miift be 
utterly unknown to mankind. Inference and xeaibn-* 
ing concerning the operations of nature would, from', 
ifhat moment, be at an end ; and the memory and 
/edfes remain the only -canals, by which the know- 
lege of any real exigence could poffibly have acce(sto 
the mind. Our idea, therefore, of necefiity and cau* 
iatioB arifes entirely from that uniformity, obfervable 
in the operations of nature ; wheceiimilar objedb are 
Gonilantly conjoined together, and the mind is deter- 
mined by cttftom to infer the one from the appear* 
ance of the other. 1 hefe two circumfiances form 
(he whole of 4hat necefixty^ which we afcnbc to mat- 
ter. 



J 
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ttr. Beyond the conflant cfMfmnfiM of fimihr ob« 
je£b» and the confequent infenute from one to the 
other, we have .no notion of any neceffity, or con- 
nexion. 

If it appear, therefore^ that all mankind have ever 
idlowed, without any doubt or hefitation, that thefe 
two ch-cumfta^ces take place in the voluntary actions 
of men, and in the operations (^ the mind ; it mud 
follow, that all mankind have ever agreed in the doc- 
trine of neceffity, and that they have Ihitherto dif- 
puted, -merely fox not imderftanding eath oCher. 

.A> to^the^rft circumftance, tho conftant and regular 
CDiyandi(m of fimilar events ;. we may poffibly fiitisfy 
<mrfelves by the following oonflderations. it ^s uni* 
ver&lly. acknowleged* tkit there is a 'great uniformity 
among .ihe^ifHons' of men, in all nations and ages, 
and. that human nature remains ftiU the fame, 'inJta 
principles andopei^tions. Thefame motives produce 
always the fiime anions : The fame -events follow 
Irom^heiamocauies. Ambition, avarice, felflov^, 
•vanity, friendfliip, generoiity, public fpirit; thefe 
paffions, mixed in various degrees, and difb-ibuted 
thro* foticty, 'have been, ^rom the beginning of the 
-4vorld, and ilill are, the fources of all the adlons anS 
. tnterpdze^ which hav^ ever been oUbved among 
jnankind. Would you know the fentiments, Jncli- 
snasions, and courfe of life. of the GasEjcsand Ra- 
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niANS ? Study wdl the temper and aftions of ^ 
Frenck and BiTGLitH. You cannot be nnidi nii^ 
«dcea in tranfifeinng to ^e former «fi^ of the obfer- 
vationsy. which yon have made with regard to the 
latter. Mankind are fo much the iame» in all times 
4md places, that hl^ory informs us of nothing new or 
ilrange in this particular. . Its chief ufe is only to dif* 
cover the conftant and univetial principles of liuman 
nature, by (hewing nien in all varieiies. of circuit* 
iiances and f^tuations, and furnUbing ns with mate- 
rialsi^ from which we may form our obiervation8> and 
become acquainted with the regular fprings of linman 
«AioB and behavioor. Th^ie records of wars, in- 
trigues, fefiions^ and <rrvolatk»nSy af« ft many col* 
ledions of ejipciriiiieots, by wbidi )tbe pptitidait or 
SDoralphilolppbcr fixes die principles of- his ioence^ 
m the iame manner as.the pfajriidaa or natocal pliflo* 
ibpher becomes acquainted with the nature of fdams^ 
miaerals, and other external obje£ks# by iJie expeii* 
jnents, which be {ofm% conoermng them.- Nor ase 
<he earth, water^ and pt)^ el^nn^nti, ^cs^^A^ bf 
AmsTOTLE, and HiPJPOoaATSs, i^ore JUkf tothofek 
which at prefent lie under our obieryation, th^n the 
men, defcribe^ by Polybjus and Tacitus, are to 
tliofe who now govern the world. 

&H0V1.0 a traveller, returning from a ftff icoontry, 
-i^rinor us an account of men, entifely difRrent from 
.any, \^tb whom we were ever acquainted; Aien, who 

iwere 
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were entirely divefled of avarice, ambition/ or re* 
venge ; who knew no pleafure but friendlhip, gene- 
rofity, and pnblick fpirit; we fhould immediately* 
from thefe* drcumftances/ deteiEt' the ialfhood, and 
p'rovd hiitr a liar, with the fame certainty as if he 
had ftuffed his narration with (lories of centaurs and 
dl^gons, miratles dnd prodigies. And if we would 
explode atiy ibrgcry in hiftory, we cannot ntake de 
ofa raort convincing argamem, thanr to prove« that' 
the aftions, aftribedto ai^ perfbiiy'are diredly con-' 
trary tO'^the cotsrfe of nature, and that no human mo* 
fives, in fnch circumflances, could ever induce him 
to Fuch a condtift; The verkiry of Quintus Cur*' 
.niTs is'ai'filfpicious, when he dcfbribcs the fupema^ 
tural courkgfc of Alt x and er, by which'hrwas hur- 
ried on iingly to attack multitudes, as when he Jtc- ' 
fcribes his fupernatural force and adlivity, by which 
he was able to reiift them. So readily and univer- 
fally io we acknowlege an uniibrmity in human mo« 
dves and afiions as^ w4I as In the operations of 
Jiody* ' . 

HEZiCE likewiie the benefit ^fthat experiences^ ^ 
<quired by long life and a variety of bufinefs and CQn> 
pany, in order to inflruf^ us in the principles of hu- 
Aian natQffc, and regulate our ihcure eondud, as wcsU 
:« fpecuktion. -By meims of^his guide, wemoune 
4^ to the kntfwlege'of merts inclinations ^d jnotives* 
ibom Xhdr aiKans, expirffionp, aqjd' even g^Saxee9*^ 

C6 SXiA 
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iind again, defcend to the mterpretadon of their ao* 
'tions from our knowlege of their motives and indina- 
tciofte. The general obfervations, treafured up by a 
conrfe of e3cperience> give us .the due of human na- 
ture, and tcadies us to unravel all its intricades. Pre- 
texts and appearances .no 4onger -deceive <us. Public 
dedarations ,pafs for th^ ipedou5^colounng-of a caufe. 
And tho' virtue4uid honour^ be allowed thdr proper 
•weight and authority, thatperfe^^dijQntereftedneis, fo 
<often pretended, is never expend in multitudes and 
parties ; feldom in their leaders ; and ibucely evenia 
•individuals of any rank or iUtion. £nt were there a0 
uniformity in.hsman anions, and we^ every ei^peri- 
jnent mihich me could form of ihis kind inegular and 
^anomolons, it were impoffible to foiled any general 
^obfervations .concerning mankind.; and no^experienc^ 
however accurately digefted by rcHedUoq, would ever 
ferveto any purpofe. Why js the antientiiuiband- 
>man more ikilful in his calling than the ^oung be* 
ginner, but becaufe there is a certain uniformity in 
the operation of the fun, rain, and earth, towards 
4he production of vegetables ; and experience teaches 
i.thct old praditioner the rules, by which this oj>eratioii 
is governed and dirededi ^ 

Wb :muft not, ^howevei^ cxp9^ Aat diis unifbr- 
:mity of iumian anions ihould be carried to fuch a 
length, as that all men in the fame .ciicnmilancest 
Jiould always^ad j[>cediely in theiame4nanner^ with* 

^0at 
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'Out any mowzncc for the diverfity v£ chara^s, :pre- 
judicel, and opioioiis. Such a uniformity, in every . 
particular is found in no.part of nature. On the con- . 
trary, front obierving the variety of conduft in diffe- 
rent men, wc are enabled to form a greater variety of 
maxims, which ftill fuppofe a de^Me of unifonniCy 
andregdari^. 

Ar E the manners of men diFerent in diiFerent agee 
and countries ? We learn thence the great force of 
cuftom and -education, which mould the human mind 
from its infancyi and form it into a £xed and efta- 
bliihed charader. Is the behaviour and condud of 
the one Sex very unlike that of the other ? 'Tis from 
thence we become acquainted widi the difierent cha- 
raders, which lULture has imprefTed upon the fexes, 
imd which (he pteferves witk .conftancy and sgula* 
xity. ^e the. anions of &e 4ame perfon much di« 
Terfified in the different periods of his life, from in- 
fancy to old age ? This affords room for many gene- 
(al obfervationaxoneerning the gradual change of our 
fentiments and inclinations»4md.the different maxims^ 
whieh prevail in the different ages of human crea* 
tures. Even the charaden vMA are peculiar to eack 
individual, have an uniformity in thdr influence, othe^« 
wiie our acquaintance with .the perfbns, and our oh* 
•fervation .of their condud could never teach rus theur 
difpofidons, nor fccve to direft our behaviour with 
isy^ud xo them* 

S GRANS' 
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I ofiAVT it 'peffiUe ta fkd- fomeadUbns, which 
feem to have no rtgvUar eonnexioa ti^ith any knows 
motiireiiy aiid are exceptions' *tb - all the meafores of. 
condu^tr Whidi have evef been eltaUiihed ior the go- 
vernment of men. But if we would willingly Jatow, . 
what judgment fhoold be 'formed of fuch irregular 
and extraordinary adlions ; we may confider the Sen- 
timents that are commonly entertained with jegard to 
thofe irregular events, whidi appear in the courie of 
natm^y and tkt operatibns of external objects. All' 
cauies are not conjoined to their ufoal eJedb, with 
Jike unifbnnity. An artificer, who handles only dead 
matter, may be difappointed of his aim as well as 
the poHcician, Who diredts ^he condu6l of feniible and ' 
In tellig;ent* agents; ^ ** *' ' 

Tub ndgar^ ^ha^fake things accofding to their 
£rft appearance, attribute the uncertaioty of events to 
iiich an uncertainty in die panfei as makes the latter 
often $kil of their ufoal influence ; thoV they meet 
with: M is^pediment m ilheir qpeiation. But. phik>fi>» 
phert,H»bferving» that aimoft in jesrery paiit of nature 
iChere is. contaned a vaif vanety of iprings and prin- 
pipits, which are^hidr,!^ reafim (^ their mkiuteneft 
<or remoteneis, find, that 'tis at leaft poffible the con« 
irarlety of events jnay not proceed horn any contiiw 
genty in the eaafe,* bat from the fectet operation of 
xonlcaRf cai^. This^^poffibflity is converted into oer- 
^a^ by faixher ^ferration, when they j-ematfc, 

4ihat, 
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that,' opon sai exaft fcrotiiijr, ir cti&trariety of ^eik$ 

.fllwAys betrays a <6fttrariety of caofes, and ' {h-oceeds' 

from l^u* nirtaal' c^ppofidoil. -*A peitfant can give 

no better reaibn for the iloppibg of aliy dock' or 

watch than to fay that it.commonly does pot not go 

jight : But 4n artizan ea£ly perceived, that the fame 

force in the ipring or pendulum has always the fame 

influence on the wheels ; but fails of Its ufyal pFe£l# 

perhaps by reafoh'-of a grain of duft, which puts t 

. itop to the whole movement. ' Protn the obfervation 

of leveral parallel 'iMftances^ philofopher^ form i 

maxim, that the couKKi^n between ail caofes and 

eSt&8 is equally iieceflkiy» and that its ieeming ttn« 

certain^ is. fonie ^iftances praceadi ftom the iecret 

^appafitkia of contraiy cawfes, : 



'■^. • : • f *,(■,» 



Thus for inllancet in, the human body, whep the 
niual iyihptoms of health or fickiiefs difappoint our 
expefiation; when medicines operate not .with their 
wonted powers ; when irregular events follow frooi 
• any particular caufe; ; .the philqfopher and phyiicLaa 
aare not furprized at the platter,, nor are ever tempted 
to deny> in general, the neceflity and uniformity of 

tbofe principles, bj w^ich the auinaal <£conotmy if 
i:ondu£ted. Thepr know, that a ituman body is a 
mghif compUcatf d jnachin^e : Tha^^n^y fecnet pow- 
ers lurk 4n 4^, ^w^d^^reajtog^t^ heyood Qurcom^ 
.prehenlioQ:: Tlufc^l^ ositnittft. oftenappcar very iia» 
•certaiii in its operations 4 And thatxherefore the irre- 

jgiib- 
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golar eirenta, wliich autwar<lix difeover tWinlblves, 
can be no proof, thfit the laws of nature are not ob-^ 
ierved. with the ^reateft regularity in Jcs internal ope- 
ratipns and. government. 

The pKlofopher, If he be confiflent, mull apply 
the fame reafonings to the aftions and volitions of 
inteUigent agents. The moft irregular and unex- 
pe£led refolutions of jnen may frequently be; accounted 
for by thofe who .knew evei^ j>afticu]ar circimiilance 
ofiheir character and .fitoation^ A perfon of an 
. obligiiig difpofition gives a pecviih :anfwer : But he 
has the tooth-ake, or has .not dined. A.ilupid ftl- 
lowsdi&Dvers ?an uncommon alacrity in his carriage:: 
But he has met with a fuddcn fieee of goodfortime* 
Or even when an aftion, as (bmetimes.hagpens» can* 
not be particularly accounted fbr» either by the per- 
fon.himielf or by others.; we Jcnow, in genqral» that 
ihecharafters of men are, to a certdn degree, incon^ 
ftantand irregular. This is, m;^ jnanner, the conftant 
charadler of human nature; tho* it be. applicable, in * 
a more particular manner, to fome peribns, who have 
no. fixed rule for their condudl, but proceed in a con- 
tinned couife of caprice and inconftancy. The in- 
ilernal pfincljjles and motives may Operate in an uni- 
tbrm manner, notwithilanding fliefe feeming 'irregn- 
iarities ; in the fame manner as -the -winds, lain, 
cdoud^.and lOtbtr variations of the. weather are fup- 

j>ofed 
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^poTed to be governed by (leady principles ; tiro' not 
eafifydiicoverable by human fagadty and enquiry. 

Thus it appears, not only that the conjundlion 
between motives and voluntary adions is as regular 
and uniform, as that belween the cauie and effect in 
any part of ndture ; but alfo that this regular conjunc- 
tion iias been univerfally acknowleged among man- 
kind, and has never been the fubjed of d>{pute, ei- 
ther in philoibphy or common life. Now as it ia 
from ^aft experience, that we draw all inferences con- 
cerning the future, and as we condode^ that objedls 
will always be conjoined together, which we find al- 
ways to have been conjoined ; it jnay feem fuperflu*> 
oos to prove, that this experienced uniform]^ in: 
homan^adiont is the ibuice of all die trferencts^* 
which we form concerning them. But in order jto. 
throw the argument into a greater variety of li^ta^ . 
we fhall alfo iniifl, dio' briefly, on this latter topic. 

The mutual dependance of 4nen is fo great, in^4Q 
fodedes, that fcarce any human a^Uoa is entirely, 
compleat in itfelf, or is performed without fomere«*. 
ference to (he adiions of, others, which are requifite^ 
to make .it anfwer fully the intention of die agent. ; 
The pooreft artificer, who labours alope, expels at 
lead the prote^ion of the magiftrate, to enfure the 
enj<^ment of the fruits of his labour. He alio ex- 
peds, ^at, when he carries his ^qds to market, and ' 

offen 
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ofFers thtm at a rea(bnable price, he fhall find buyers ; 
and ftallbe able, by the money he acquires, to en- 
gage others to fupply hini with thofe commodities, 
which are requifite for his fubfiflence. In propor- 
tion as men extend their dealings, and render their 
intercourfe with others more complicated, they always 
comprehend, in their fchemes of life, a greater va- 
riety of voluntary adlions, which they expedl, from 
their proper motives, to co-operate with their own* 
In all thefe condtffions, they take their meafures from 
pafl experience, in the fame manner sls in their rca- 
foningB . concerning external objcftff : and lirmly be- 
lieve, that men, afs well as all the elements, are to 
continue, in their Operationr, the 6me, which thejT 
have ever found them. A 'manufa^rer reckons up* 
^Qtt the labour of his* fenidnts, for the execution of 
SMiy woric, as much as upoii the tods^ which he em* 
]p}ofs, and would be equally farpnz«d» were his ex- 
peQ§^i|5 di&ppoinied. In: fhort, this experimental 
inference and reafoning concerning the adiions of 
others entek^ ib much into human life, that no man« 
whi]>e shaker is ever a- moment without employing 
it. Have we not reafim, therefore, to affirm, that all 
mankijnd' have alw2ty» stgretd in the dodirine of ne- 
-ceffity^ dcoording to the '(btegpit^ definition and ex- 
plication of it ? ' 

Nor have, philoibphers ever entertained a dififerent 

ophQi9iifrom the people :iii this;particiilar., Por not 

to 
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to inetiti(m» that alraoft every aftion of their life fup« 
jiofes that opinion ; there are even few of the fpecu- 
l^tive pats of learaiiig» to w^dlr U 19 not ^entt^l. 
Wh^t would become of hiftwy^ had we not a depen- 
dence on Che veracity of the hiftoruin, aocording to 
the expetkoce, whiek we have had of diaokaid / How 
could politics be a fcience, if laws and fonns of go- 
vernment had not an uniform influence npon fociety I 
Where would be .the fo^adatign of imrals^ if particu- 
lar .charadlers. had no certain %oc determinate power 
to. produce. pax;ticn]^ ri;ntim^n^$;.ta|[i4'if thi^fe fend- 
ments had no conflant operations . on ^dio;^^ ? And 
with what pretext could we employ our criticrfm upon, 
any poet or polite author^ if we could not pronounce 
the conduA and fentiments of his a^on* either natn- 
•ral or unnatural^ to inch charaders. and in fuch cir-^ * 
cumftances? It Teems almoil impoi^ble, therefore,, 
to engage, ^theij in fcience or a£tion of any kind, 
wuhdut acknowlcging the/doftrin'e' of ncceffity, and^ 
this inference from motives to voluntary actions ; from 
characters to condud. 

And indeed^' when we confided ho^ aptly ffr4/«r«/ 
and Mord evidence iink together; and f<Mrm oiily one 
chain of argument, we fhall make no fcniple to a!<^ 
low,, that they ar^ of the .fame nature, and derived 
from the fame priijiciples^ A pti&Ber, who has nei- 
ther money ngr intiereil, difcovers the impolTibility of 

Jiis efcape^. as v^U fioiQ. ;hf. ohftinitf<y of thel gaoler*^ 

ja5 
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as from the walls andbairsy ynih which he is fur- 
rounded ; and in all attempts for his freedom, chafes « 
rather to wprk upon the ftone and iron of the one, 
than upon -the in6e;dble natare of the other. The 
fkme pi'ifi)ner^ when conduced to the icafbld, forefees 
his death as certainly from the conftancy and' fidelity 
of his guards, as from the operation of the ax or 
wheel. His mind runs along a certain train of ideas : 
The refufal of the ibldiera to confent to his eicape ; 
the adion of the executioner ; the feparation pf the 
head and body ; bleeding, convulfive motions, and 
deafh. Here ^s -aconneded chain of natural caufes 
and voluntary aflions^ but the mind feels no dilFe* 
rence between them^ in paffing from one link to 
another : Nor is lefs certain of the future event thaa 
if it were connefled with the objefls prefent to. the 
memory or fenfes^ by a, train of xaufes^ cemented to- 
gether by what we Are pleafed to crM jLffyjScai nece£- 
£ty.. The fame experienced union has the fame e£fe& 
on the mind, whether the united objeAs be motive^ 
volitions, and anions; or figure and motion. We 
may change the names 'of things ; bjit their >nature 
and their operatipn ,^on the underftanding never 
chaise. . 

I HAJiTB frequently confidered, what could poflibly 
be the reaibn, why all manlcind, tho* they have ever 
without hefitation, acknowlegcd the do£irine of ne* 
xeffty, in ^heir, whole pradice and reaibning, have 

yei 
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ytt diftovered ftich a reltt6^aDce to acknowlege it m 
words, and have rather fhewir a propenfity, in alt 
agesy to profefs the contrary opinion. The matter, 
I think, may be accounted for, after die fblbwing 
manner. If we examine the operations of bodies and 
the produ^on of efleds ftom their caufes; we Ihall 
find, that all our faculties can never carry us farther 
in ont knowlege of this relation, than barely to ob- 
ferve, that particular objeds are c^njlantly conjoined to* 
getfaer, and that the mind is earned, hj a ^uftomary 
tranJUion^ from the appearance of one to die belief 
of the other. Bat tho* this conclafion concerning 
human ignorance be the refuU of the ftridefl (crutiny 
of this fubjedl, men ftill entertain a ibt)ng propeniity 
^to believe, that they penetrate farther into die powers 
of nature, and perceive fbmething like a neceflary con« 
nexion between dK^ caufe and the %9k^. When agaih 
they turn their reflexions towards the operations of 
their own minds, zxAfeet no fuch connexion of the 
motive and the a£Hon ; diey are apt, from thence, to 
Yuppofe, that there is a diHTerence between the efied^s, 
refiilting from material force, and thofe which- arife 
firom thought and intelligence. But being once con* 
vinced, that we know nothing farthes of caufation of 
any kind, thaik merely the cwfimnt €9njiin&Unf£ ol>- 
je£b, and the.ooaiequettt:/>5^arr» of the mind from 
one to another, and iliading, that thefe two dr^um* 
Jlances are univeriaUy acknowleged to have plate in 
.vdiintary ^disxn v ^fc may whence before fo^y led 

to 
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jbo 9W11 tte iame ii^cefity coflun^xvlolidl eaafesT Aai 
tbo' this i^BsUbaiag m^ centcadift the {y&em» of maaaiy 
philoibphen, in afcribing peeeffity to the deterauaatH^ 
ons of t&e vviil, we (hali find,, upon refiedUon, ^hat tkey 
diflentfirQiii it ia wqgdB only» not in thetr real iiwti- 
ments. , N^ceiSt^*, according, ,t^ ,tbfi; bt^^'m wkich 
it is hece takc^n^ iias ii(eyer yqt be<^i;ej^ded» .^or can 
c¥tT, I tkinki be reje^dby .smij i^oiopher. It maof 
only, perhaps, be pretendecli that-the miiKi can. per- 
ceivcy in the operations of matter, fame fother con- 
nexion between the caufe and efFedj and a connexion 
which has not place in the voluntary a^pns.qf in- 
telligent brings. Now whether it -be fo or not, can 
only appiear'upon examination ; and it is incuimbent 
on thefe philofophej-s to make^od tkeir aniutionj, by 
defining or deicribmg that ntcelTity, and poiftti^.it 

out to OS,, in t;he oporations of mattrialcaufes. 

■ * • • 
It would feem, ipde^d^ that pie^ tegin ?t. the 

wrong end of thi^ ^^i^ej^ion coocerning liberty and ne- 
c^&^ w|ifn. ^y ent^ -^ppA it hf exaoiouig the 
&^lt^ (^ A« fooJly .the ittluaice of: the vn^effiaad- 
ing, 4U)d the ppf ra^ona of ^he will. Let tkem fiift 
4iftiif3 Si moie fia^e qnsftioa; ^ix. tile operations of 
bod J and of. Ijoute oo^U^nt aMaitei' ; and try whe- 
.thai tboyt can ithere ^bto^ aa^r idear ^f -caufiltion 'aad 
JiV^PQfit)^ Qxoept.tbatbC^.aoaia&t^oiijttiiaiOtf of^^lh 
jf^ :^ AbfiqAe^iafMnce dCidiemiod/rMH om 
W W^fibor. > ii£4hfii(e dranifinces Amy in^iMlky, 
3 the 
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the wbolebf diat tuted&ty, which we can conceive 
in mattery and if theft drdonftaoeesbe alfa juniver- 
ially acknowleged to take place in the operations of 
the mind, the difpute is at an end; or, at hi&r muft 
•be owned to be thenceforth merely vertial. But as 
long as we will rafhly fuppofe, that we haVe feme far-* 
tber ide^ ttf neceffity and cacrfation in the operatiotts 
of e3Cternal obje£ls ; at the fame time, that we can 
find nothing farther, in the voluntary actions of the 
mind ; there is no poffibility of bringing the difpute 
to any detenninate ifTue, while we proceed upon fo 
erroneous a fuppoiition. The only method of unde- 
ceiving usy is, to ihount up higher ; to examine the 
narrow extent of fcieocei when applied to material 
caufes; a^d to convince ovrfelves, thjat all we know 
jo£ theoi^.i^, the oonftant conjun&ion and inference 
above-mentioaed. We any, perhaps, find, that 'tis 
with diCcolty we are induced to fix fcieh narrow lif 
iMts to kaman nndei^ndiAg': But i^eean afterwards 
find • no diffictthy, when, we' cotoie to apply this •doc^ 
trine to the aflions ofthe will. ' Fbt as *tis endent> 
that thefe have a regular ^onjun£Hon with tiiotive^ 
and dreumftanCes and chara£lers, and as we always 
draw inferences from th^ one to the other, we 
mufl be obliged to acknowlege, in words, that ne- 

ceffity, which we have already avowed, in every 
deliberation of our lives, iand'in every ftep of our 

condu£i and behaviour *. 

• • • 

, t ... ... 

/ 

» 'She pmwdMMe of the deArlae t>V^kmty may hi accMMrted 
linr^ fivfli another cauie, via. a faUe icnfation or ieemiog expe- 
rience 
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B-uT to proceed in tliis reconcfliag projefi with re<- 
gavd to the queftion of libevty and ncceffityf fii% 

moft 

tience which we have, or may hare, of liberty or indiffisreiicei 
in many of our actions. The neceffity of any adion^ whether 
of matter oir of mind, is not, properly fpeaking, a quality in the 
agent, but in any thinking or intelligent beings who may con- 
fider the a£lion } and it coniifts chiefly in t)ie determination of 
his thoughts* to infer the exiftence of that action from fome pre^ 
ceding obje&s j as liberty, when oppofed to neceflity, is nothing 
but the want of that determination, and a certain loofeneit or 

wdifFerencejL which we feel, in pafling,. or not pafling, from the 
jLdea of one obje£^ to that of any fucceeding. one. Now we may 
obfenre, that, tho* in refUffing on human anions we feldom 
feel fuch a looieneft or indifference, but are comsiehly able to 
infer them with confiderable certainty from their motives^ ani 
from the difpofitiont of the agent j yet it frequently happens, 
ihat, in fatfarmuig the a£bons tbemielves, we aie fenfible of 
ibmetbang like it : And at all refembling obje^^s araieadily taken 
for ea^ other, this has been employed as a demonArative and even 
^.intvittve proof of homan liberty. We feel^ that oui anions ai« 
Aibjeft to our.wiUy on moft occaiions) and inuigitfe we feel,^that 
the will itfelf is fubjeA to nothing, becaufe^ when by a denial 
of it we are provoked to try, we feel that it moves ea£iy eveiy 
way, and produces an image of itfelf, {ox ^ VelUityj^ as it it called 
in the fchools} even on that fide, on which it didnot fettle. This 
image, or faint motion, we perfuade ourfelves, could, at that 
time, have been compleated into the thing itfelf j becaufe, ihoold 
that be denied, we find, upon a fecond trial, that, iit piefent, 
it can. We confidor not, that the fantaftical defist of ihewing 

liberty. 
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mod contentious queftion, of metaphyfks^ the mof^ 
contentious icience ; it will not require many words to 
prove, that all mankind have ever agreed in the doc- 
trine of liberty as well as • in that of neceility, and 
that the whole difpute, in this refpeft alfo, has been 
hitherto merely verbal. For what is meant by liber- 
ty, when applied to voluntary adions B. We cannot 
furely mean, that a£lions have fo little connexion 
with motived, inclinatidns, and circumflances, that 
the one does not follow with a certain degree of uni-* 
formity from the other, and that the one affords no 
mference^ from which we' can conclude the exigence 
of the other. For thefe are plain and acknowleged 
matters of faft. By liberty, then, we can only mean 
a ptrwer of a^ing or ' not a^ingy according to the deter* 
minations of the woiU ; that is, if we chule to remain 
at reft, we may ; if we chufe to move, we alfo may. 
Now this hypothetical liberty is unlyerfally allowed to 
belong to every body, who is not a prifoner and in 
chains. Here then is no fubjed of difpute. 

Hberty, is here the motive of our aftions. And it fecms certain, 
that however we may imagine we feel a liberty within curfdvei, 
a fpe^lator can commonly infer our adiions from our motives and 
character; and even where he cannot, he cohckdes in general, 
that he might, were he perfedly acquainted with every circum- 
-ftanceof our fituation and temper, and the moft fecret fprings 
of our complexion and difpofition. Now this is the verv cflencc 
of necelTity, according to the foregoing do^rine. 

Vol. III. ♦ H What. 
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Whatever definition we may give of liberty, we 
ihould be careful to obferve two requiiite circum- 
' ftanccs ; jirftt that it be cohfiftent with plain matted 
of la£t ; ficoftdyy that it be confident with itfelf. If 
we obferve thefe circmnfbncesy and render our defi- 
nition intdligible, I am perfuaded that all mankind 
will be found of one opinion with regard to it. 

Tis univerfally allowed, that nothing exifb with- 
out a caufe of its exiftence, and that chance, when 
(h-idlly examined, is a mere negative word, and means 
not any real power, which has, any where, a being 
in nature. But 'tis pretended that ibme caafes are ne- 
cefTary, and fbme are not neceflary. Here then is 
the admirable advantage of definitions. Let any one 
Jefine a caufe, without comprehending, as a part of 
the definition, a nueffary connexion with its efifeA; 
and let him fhew diftinftly the origin of the idea, ex- 
prefied by the definition ; and I ihall frankly give up 
the whole controverfy. But if the foregoing explica- 
tion of the matter be received, this mufl be abiblutely 
impradticable. Had not objeds a regular cohjun£lion 
with each other, we ihould ii^ver have entertained any 
notion of caufe and efiedt ; and this regular conjunc- 
tion produces that inference of the nnderftanding, 
which is the only connexion, that we can have any 
comprehenfion of. Whoever attempts a de£nition of 
cauie, exctufive of theie circumftances, will be obliged, 
either to employ unintelligible terms, or fuch as are 

lynoni- 
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iynonimoas to the tenn^ which he endeavours to de- 
fine *• And if the definition above-mentioned be ad- 
mitted; liberty^ when oppofed to necefnty, not to 
conilrainty is the fame thing with chance ; which is 
univerially allowed to have no exiflence. 

PART II. 

Th ere is no method of reafbning morfr commony 
and yet none more blameable, than in philoibphical 
debates, to endeavour the refutation of any hypothefis^ 
by a pretext of its dangerous confequences to religioa 
and morality. When any opinion leads into abfurdi- 
tiesy 'tis certainly falfe ; but 'tis not certain that an opi. 
nion is falfe, becaufe 'tis of dangerous confequence; 
Such topics, therefore, ought entirely to be forborne ; 
as ferving nothing to the difcovery of truth, but only to 
make the perfon of an antagonifi: odious. This I ob- 

* Thus if a caufe be defined, thai which produces any thing ; 
*ti8 eafy to obferve^ that frodudng is iynoniinous to caufing. In 
like manner, if a caufe be defioed, that by which any thing of- 
f^ i this Is fiable to the £uae objection. For what is meant Vy 
thde words, hy^hicbf Had it been iaad, that a caufe is that 
after which ary thing conji^antfy eteijis i we IhovAd have underfiood 
the terms. For this is, indeed, all we know of the matter. 
And tbisconfiancy forms the very cflcBce of mopfiity, nor have 
we any other ideaof it» 

H z fcrvc 
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ferve in general, without pretending to draw any ad. 
vantage from it. I fubmit frankly to an examination 
of this kind, and fhall venture to ^Brni, 'that the 
do6lrine&, both of neceffity and of libertjr, as above 
explained, are not only coniiftent witH lilorality and 
religion, but are ^bfolutely effential to the fiipport of 
them. ' . 

Necessity may be defined two ways,* conformable 
to the two definitions of cau/e, of which it makes an 

eflTential part. It confifls either in .the conltant con- 
jundion of like objedts, or in the. inference of the 
undcrftanding from one objeft to angther. How ne- 
ceffity, in both thefe fenfes, (which, indeed, are,. at 
bottom, the fame) has univerfally, tlio' tacitly, in 
the fchools, in the pulpit, and in common life, been 
allowed to belong to the will of man ; and no man 
has ever pretended to deny, that we can draw Infe- 
rences concerning human adlions, and that thole in^ 
ferences are founded in the experienced nniop of like 
actions, with like motives, incUnatipnsy and circum- 
dances. The only particular, :ia whichiany one can 
diH«r, is, that either, perhaps^ he will re£u(e to give 
the name of neceffity to . this property of human af:- 
tions: But as long as the meaning: is underftood,. I 
hope the word can do no harm : Or that he will 
maintain it poffible to difcover.fbinething farther in 
the operations of matter. But this, it mail be ac- 

knowleged. 
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kcowleged, c^n bo <)f no confequence to morality or 
religion, whatever. it may be to natural philofophy or 
n^^t^phy/ics. Wg |nay here be mjilaken in aiTer ting, 
that Jthereis no idea of any other neceifity or connexion 
in the a^iions of body ; 6nt furely we afcribe nothing 
to the adions of the mind, but what every one does, 
^d mud readily allow of. We change no circum- 
ihmce in the received orthodox fyflem with regard to 
the wHI, but only in that with regard to material ob- 
jects and caufea. Nothing therefore can be more 
innocent, at leafV, than this doflrine. 

m 

All laws being founded on rewards and pttniHi- 
ments, *tis fuppofedas a fundamental principle, that 
theie niotives have a regular and uniform influence on 
the mind, and both prdducel the good and prevent 
the evil adions. We mav give to this influence, what 

name we pteafe ; but as 'tis ufually conjoined with 
the a£iion, it mufl be efleemed a caufif and be looked 

li^n as an inftance of that neceflity, which we would 
here e(lablifh« . 

TttE only proper obje£l of hatred or vengeance, 
IS a perfon or creature, endowed with thought and 
confcioufhefs'; and wh^n any criminal or injurious 
a£Uons excite that pailion, 'tis only by their relation 
to the perfon, or connexion with him. ^dlions are, 
by ti^eir very nature, temporary and periihing ; and 
where >they proceed not from fome. cau/^ in the cha- 
zadlfsrs and difpofition of the perfon who performed 

H 3 them. 
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thexn« they can neither redound to his honour, if good» 
nor infamy y if evil. The adionsthemfelves maybe 
Uameable ; they may be contrary to all the rules of 
morality and religion : fiat the peribn is not aniWer- 
able for them ; and as they proceeded fnom nothing 
in him, that is durable and conftant, and leave no- 
thing of that nature behind them, 'tis impoiCble he 
cgn, upon their account, become the object of punlih- 
ment or vengeance. According to the principle, 
therefore, which denies neceflity, and confequently 
caufes, a man is as pure and untainted, after having 
committed the moft horrid crime, as at the firil mo- 
ment of his birth, nor is his charra£ier any way con- 
cerned in his adions $ fisce they are not derived from 
It, and the wickednefs of the one c^i never be vttei 
as a pr6of of the deprariiy of die other. 

Men are not blamed for fuch alliens, as they per- 
fcrAi jgnc^antly and cafually, whatever, may be the 
confequcnces. Whyi but becaufe the^ principles of 
thefe actions are only momentary, and lenninate im 
them alone. Men are lefs blamed for fuch actions as 
they perform hallily and unpremeditately, than for 
fuch as proceed from deliberation. For wha^t reafon f 
*l>at becaufe a hafty temper,^ tho' a conftant cauie or 
principle in the mind, operates only by intenrals, and 
' infedls not the whole charadler. Again, repentance 
wipes off every crime, if attended with a reformation 
^ life and manners. How is this to be accounted 

fcrf 
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for ? but by averting, that a£Uons render a perron 
primiiialy merely as they are proofs of criminal prin- 
ciples in the mind ; and when« by any alteration of 
iheCc principles, theyceafe to be juft proofs, they like- 
wife ceafe to be criminal. But except lipon the doc- 
trine of neceffity, they never were juft proofs, and 
confequendy never were criminal. 

It will be equally eafy to prove, and from the fame 
arguments, that libertyf according to that definition 
above- mentioned, in which all men agree, is alfo ef- 
fential to moral! ty, and that no human actions, where 
It is wanting, are fufceptible of any moral qualities, 
or c^ be the objedls either oP approbation or diilike. 
For as a^ctns are obje^ of our moral fentiments, fo 

■ 

|ar only as they are indications of the internal cha« 
jrafisr, pa£ions, and aiFedions; 'tis impoflible that 
lliey can give riie either to praiie or Uame,, where 
they proceed not from thefe principles, but are de- ' 
rived altogether from external violence. 

» I^f RETEND n^ot to have obviated or removed aU 
obje^Qn^ to this theory, w|th regard to necelQity and 
.liberty. I can forefee other objections, derived from 
topics, which have not here been treated of. It may 
be (aid, for inlbnce, that if voluntary adtions befub- 
jeded to the fame laws of necefflty with the opera- 
tions of mattq", there is a continued chain of neceflary 
caufes, pre-ordained and pre-determined, reaching; 
f H 4 from 
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from the original cauie of all, to every fingle volition 
X)f every human creature. No contingency any where 
in the univerfe^ no indifference ; Ho liberty. While 
we adl, we are, at the fame time, a6ted upon. The 
ultimate Author of all our volitions is the Creator of 
the world, who firft beflowed motion on this immenfe 
machine, and placed all beings in that particular po- 
fition, whence every fubfequent everit, by aa inevi- 
table neccflity, muft refult. Human adlions, there- 
fore, either can have no moral turpitude at all, as 
proceeding from fo good a caufe ; or if they have any 
turpitude, they muft involve our Creator in the fame 
^uiit, while he is acknowleged to be their oltimate 
caufe and author. For as a man, who £red a mine, 
IS aniwerable for all the confeqaences, whether the 
train he employed be long or ihort: fb wherever a 
xontiftued chain of necefiary caufes are fixed, that Be-V 
ing, either finite or infinite, who- produces the firfi^ 
is Jikewife the author of all the reft, and muft both 
bear the blame and acquire the.|>raife, which belong 
to them. Our cleared and moft unalterable ideas of 
morality eilablifh this rule, upon -uitqueiUonable re!^ 
'fons, when' we examine the coniequences of any hu- 
man a^lion ; and thefe reafona maft flill have greater 
force, when applied to the volitions and intentions of 
a Being, infinitely wife and powerful. Ignorance or 
'impotence m'ay be pleaded for fo limited a creature at 
man ; but thofe imperfeftions have no place in our 
^lloeator'. He forefaw, he ordained, he intended ^ 

thofe 
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tJiofe^^ons of men, ;\yhich we fb rafhly pronounce 
crimipal. And we m^ift conclude, therefore, cither 
that they are.not crjminal, or that the Deity, not 
man, is accountable for themi But, as either of thefe 
.pofuions is abfurd and impious, it follows, that the 
jdodrine from which they are deduced, cannot pof- 
^fibly b^ true, a,s being liable to all tlie fame objedions. 
, An abfurd cohfeq^uence, if neceflary, proves the ori- 
ginal do^lrine to be abfurd ; in the fame manner that 
criminal actions render criminal, the original caufe, if 
the connexion between them be neceflary and ine- 
yitaUe. 

■ This obje(!lion confifts of two parts, which we (h?dl 

examfne feparately ; Firfty that if human anions can 

"^e traced up, by a neceflary chain, to the Deity, they 

can never be criminal ; on account of Ae infinite per- 

fedh'on of that Being, from whom they are derived, 

' and who can intend nothing but what is altogether 

" good and laudable. €>T.Secimtily^ if they be criminal, 

we muft ratra£l-the attribute of perfedjon, which we 

afcribe to th^ Deity, and muft acknowlege him to be 

the ultimate author of guilt and moral turpitude in 

all his creatures. 

The anfwer to the firft 6bje£lion feems obvious and 
xonvincing. There are many philofophers, who, af- 
ter an exadt fcrutiny of all the phsenomcna of nature, 
conclude, that the Whoxe, confidered as one fyfteifi, 

. Hj is. 
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if, in every period of its exigence, ordered with per- 
fe6i benevolence ; and that die utmoll poilible hap- 
pinefs will, in tbe end, refidt to every created being, 
without any mixture of pofitive or abfolute ill and 
mifery. ^"vtsy phyfical ill, iay they, makes an eA 
iential part of this benevolent fydem, and could not 
pofiibly be removed, even by the Deity himfelf, ccm- 
iidered as a wife agent, without giving entrance to 
greater ill, or excluding greater good, which will re- 
fult from it. From this theory, fbme philofophersy 
and the antien^^/^/V/ among the reft, derived a topic 
of consolation, under all afflidtions, while they taught 
their pupils, that thoie ills, under which they laboured^ 
were, in reality, goods to the univerie ; and that to 
an enlarged view, which could comprehend the whole 
fyftem of nature, every event became an objed of joy 
and exultation. But tho' this topic be ipecious and 
fublime, it was foon found in practice weak and in- 
efiedual. You would furely mope irritate, than ap- 
peafe a man, lying under the racking pains of the 
gout, by preaching up to him the icdtitude of thole 
general laws, which produced the malignant humours 
in his body, and led them, thro* the proper canals, 
to the nerves and £uiews, where they now excite fuch 
acute torments. Thefe enlarged views may, for a 
motnent, pleafe the imagination of a fpeculative man, 
«vho is pl^ed in eafe and Security ; but neither can 
they dwell with conflancy on his mind, even tho* un« 
didurbed by the emotions of pain or paffion ; much 
3 kfs 
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lefs can they maintain their ground, when attacked 
by fuch powerful antagonifts. The afFe6lionB take si 
narrower and more natural furvey of theirobjedts, and 
by an oeconomy» more fuitable to the infirmity of ha- 
^an minds, regard alone the beings around us, andard 
actuated by fuch events as appear good oj* ill to the 
private fyftem. The cafe is the fame with moral a« 
with- phyjical ill. It cannot reaibnably be fuppofed» 
that thofe remote confiderations, which are found of 
£0 little efficacy with regard to one, will have a more 
powerful influence with regard to the othen The 
mind of man is & formed by nature, that, upon the 
appearance ' of certain xharaders, difpqiitions, and 

a£Uons, it immediately feels the fentiment of appro- 
bation or blame ; nor are there any emotions moce 
^flential to its frame and confutation. 

Th e chara^ers, which engage its approbation^ are 
chiefly Aich as contribute to the peace and ^curity of 
human fbciety ; as the characters, whicl^ excite blame^ 
are chiefly fuch as tend to public detriment and di& 
turbance : Whence we may xeafonably prefuroe, that 
the moral ientiments arife, either mediately or im- 
mediately, from a reflection on thefe qppofite interefls. 
What tho' philoibphical meditations eitablifli a diffe- 
fent opinion or conjecture; that every thing is rigbt 
with regard to the whole, and that the qualities, 
which diflurb fbciety, are, in the main, as beneficialt 

and are as fintable to the primaiy intention of na^ 

H & liure, 
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ture, -as thofe whicli more Jireftly promdte its Tiap- 
pinefs and welfare ? Are fuch remote and uncertain 
ipeculations able to Counter-balance the fentiments, 
which arife from the natural and immediate view of 
theobjeds? A man, who is robbed of a confide- 
Table fum ; does lie find his vexation for the lofs any 
way dimiriifhed by thefe fublime reflexions? Why 
then fhould his moral refentment againft the crime be 
fuppofed incompatible with them ? Or why fhould 
not the acknowlegement of a real.diftindlion between 
Vice and virtue be reconcileable to all ipeculative 
iyHems of philofophy, as well as tliat of a real dif- 
tindlion between pcrfonal "beauty and deformity? 
Both thefe diftinSions are founded in the natural 
fentiments cf the human mind : And thefe fentiments 
are not to be controled nor altered by any philofo- 
4)hical theory or fpeculation whatfoever. 

Th e fecoftd objedlon admits not of fo eafy and fa- 

dsfadory an anfwer ; nor is ft poffible to explain .dif- 

tindly, how the Deity can be the mediate caufe of 

' all the adions of men, without being the author of 

'fm and moral turpitude. Thefe are myfteries, whidh 

mere natural and unalTifted reafon is very unfit to 

han'dfe ; and whatever fyltem it embraces, it mufl find 

: itfelf involved in ine^^tricable difficulties, and even 

con traditions, at every flep which it takes wfth re- 

' gard to fuch fubjeds. To reconcile the indiiFereirce 

' 4ind contingency of human anions with prefciencc ; 
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cr to defend abfolute decrees, and yet free the Deity 
from being the author of fin, has been found hitherto 
■to exceed all the Ikill of philofophy. Happy, if fhe 
be thence' feniible of her temerity, when ihe pries 
intothefe fublime myfteries-; and leaving- a fcene fo 
full of obfcurities and perplexities, return* with fuit« 
^ble modefly, to her true and proper province, the ex-> 
amination of common life ; where (he will find diffm 
culties enow to employ her enquiries, without launch- 
ing into {o boundlefs an ocean of doubt, uncertainty^ 
jLTid fontradi^ion-i 
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SECTION IX. 

Of the Ke A80N 6f Animal 8. 

AL L our reaibiungs concemtng matter of h€t 
are founded on a fpecies of An a log r, which 
leads us to exped from any caufe the fame events, 
which we have obferved to result ftwn &nilar caufes. 
Where the caufes are entirely fimilar, the analogy is 
perfe^, and the iaference, drawn from it, is regarded 
as certain and condofive : Nor does any man ^ver 
entertain a dou}>t, where he fees a piece of iron> that 
it will have' weight and cohefion of parts; as in all 
other infiances, which have ever fallen under his ob« 
lenration* But where the objeds have not fo exaft a 
fimilarity, the analogy is lefs perfed, and the infis- 
rence is lefs conclufive ; tho' flill it has fbme force, 
in proportion to the degrees of fimilarity and reiem- 
blance. The anatomical ofofervations, formed upon 
one animal, are by this fpecies of xeafbm'ng, e^- ' 
tended to all animals ; and 'tis certain, that when the 
circulation of the blood, for infiance, is proved clearly 
to have plac« ia one creature, as a frog or fifh, it 

forma 
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forms a firong prefumption, that the fame principle 
]ias place in all. Thefe analogical obfervations may 
'be carried farther, even to this-fcience, of wUch we 
are now treating ; and any theory, by which we ex- 
platn the operations of the underflanding, or the ori- 
gia and connexion of the pafiionsjn mah, will acquiis 
additional authority, if we find, that the fame theory 
is requifite to explain the fame pjbxnomei^a in all 
other animals. We Ihdi make trial of this, with re- 
gard to the hypothefis, by which, in the foregoing 
diicourfe, we have endeavoured to acqpunt for all ex- 
. perimental reaipnings ; and 'tis hoged, that. this new 
. point of view will ferve to confiim ^ our former ob- 

. ifervittions* 

' ... 

FirJ^f It feems evlaent, tliat animals, as -well as 

men, learn many things from experience, and infer, 

that the fame events will always follow from the fame 

caufes. By this principle, they become acquainted 

' -with the more obvious properties of external obj^e, 

' and gradually, from their birth, treafure up a know- 
lege of the nature of fire, water, earth, ilonps, heights, 
<[epths, i^c, and^of the-effe£ls, which Fefiilt fpn[i their 
operation. The ignorance and inexperience of the 

. young are here plainly diiUnguiihable from the cun- 
jung and fagacify of the old, who have learned, by 
Jong obfervation, to avpid what hurt them, and to 
purfue wliat gave eafe or pleafure. A' horfe, that 

^as Jbeen accullomed to the field, becomes acquaTnted 
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with- the proper height, which he can- leap, and will 
never attempt what exceeds his force and ability. An 
old greyhound will tnift the more fatiguing part of 
the chace to the yownger, and will place himfclf fo 
as to meet the hare in her doubles ; nor are the con- 
jedluresy which he forms on this occaiioD, founded in 
any thing but his obfervation and experience. 

This is. fRll more evident from Afc effefts of dif« 
cipline and education on animals^ who, by the propec 
application of rewards and puni(hments» may be taught 
any courfe of adion, the mofl contrary to their na- 
iural inilindls and propenfities. Is it not expericncet 
>yhich renders a dog apprehenilve of pain, -when you 
menace him, or lift up the whip to beatjjh\p3 ? Is it, 
not even e;^perience, which makes him anfwer to his 
pame;» and infer, from {iich an arbitrary found, that 

^ou mean him rather than any of his fellows^ and 

» . - 

intend to call him, when you pronounce it in a cer- 
tain manner, and with a certain tone and accent ? 



hf all thefo cafes, we may obfehre, that the animal 
infers "fome fad beyond- what immediately ftrikes hii 
fenies ; and that this inference is altogether-fouxlded 
on pad experience, while the creature experts fronl 
the preient objeft the fame events, which it has al- 
ways found in its obfervation to refult from fimilar 

objeOs, ; . '; . ^' ^ ; 
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. Sekwdly^ Tu impoiIible> that this iBferesce of the 
animal can be founded on any proceis of argument 
Of realbningy by which he concludes, that like events 
Xax3& follow like obje£b» and that the courie of na- 
ture Will always be regular i^ its operations. For if 
^ere be in reality any arguments of this nature, they 
furely lie too abftrufe for the obfervation of fuch im- 
perfedl underftandings ; fince it may well employ the 
litmoft care and attention of a phiiofop&ic genius to 
difcover and obferve them. Animals, therefore, are not 
guided in the^ inferences by reafoning : Neither are 
chjjdren : Neither are the generality of mankind, in 
their ordinary actions and condufions: Neither are phi* 
lofophers thcmfelves, who, in all the adlive parts of life, 
iare, in the main, the {ame with the vulgar, and are go* 
verned by the fame maxims. Nature muft have pro- 
vided ibme other principle, of more ready, and more 
general ufe and application ; nor can an operation of 
fach immenfe confequence in life, as that of inferring 
effeds from cau(es, be trufied to the uncertain pro- 
jcefs of resifoning ^fl^^gumentation. Were this doubt- 
ful with fe^a^d j^ogie^, it ieems to admit of no quef* 
fion wit)^ fegarc} to the brute-creatiojo ; and the con- 
jcluEon being onqe firmly eilabliihed in the one, we 
have a flrong prefumption, froip all the rules of ana- 
logy, that it ought ^o be universally admitted, with- 
out any exception or referve. 'Tis cuflom alone, 
which engages animals, from every objed, that flrikes 
their ienfes, to infer its ufual attendant, and carries 

their 
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their imagiflatioiiy from the appearance of the o&e, 
to conceive the others jn that ftrong and Hvdy sian« 
nfir, which we denominate hel/rf. No other explica- 
tion can be given of this operation, in all the higher, 
at well ^ lower dafles of ienfitive beings^ which 

fall under our notice and observation *• 

But 

^ * Since all rcafiuyjop^ conoeroing fyGti or caufet ia derived 
merely from coftom, k may be a(ked how it happeot^ that men 
ib much furpaCi animals in rearonlog, and one man To much 
fufpaflb anotlMr I Hat Aot the ikmt c«ftom the fame influence 

MftU? 

We fliaU here endeavour Mefly to explain die great difference 
in human undcriftandingt t After which, the reaibn of the diffc- 
rCBce between men and'animah will eafily be comprehended. 

I. When we have lived any time, and heve^been ac^nfloaBed 
to the uniformity of nature, we accoutre a general habit, by 
which we always transfer the known to'the unknown, and con- 
ceivie the latter to reiemble the former. By means of this gene- 
ral habitual principle, we«regard even one experiment as the foun- 
datk)n of teafoning, and expe£l a fimilar event with fome degree 
of cei^iaCf , ^hlfe tj^e experiment b»s I^een made ajccuratcly, 
aofd free fiiam all fisnagn cifcumftamses. *Ti« tb«?efpfe con^^ad 
at t matter of great importanp^ to obferve the coipifegivnces of 
things J and at one man may very much forpafs another in at^. 
eention and memory andobfervatlon, this will make a very great 
difference in their reafoning. 

• . .^ a. Where 
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BvT.dio' animals learn maisy parts of their know* 
lege fromobfenration,. there are aUb ixuny part» of 

• * .it, 

I, * . » 1 ■ • • 

i , . .4 

2. Where tbero i» .a oomplication of cauibs tp piodf ce any 
tffed^f one znind may be mucii larger than another, and better 
able to comprehend the whole (y^cm of obje£b, and to inftr 
juftly their confequences* 

3. One man }s ahle'to cany on a diaiji «f conie^eftces to a 
greater length than another, 

4. Few men can think lon( without running iAt« a coafm^n, 
of ideas, and miftaking one for afiotber ) and thete art variotti, ^ 
degrees of thii infirmity. 

. 5« The cjrcumfiance, on v^hich ^the ^SeCt ^ependt^ ia fn*' 
quently involved in other clrcumftaoces, which, iuie foreign and 
extrinfic. The feparation of it often requires great attention, 
accuracy, and fubtilty. , > , ' " t 

i6. The forming general maxims from particular obfemtion ii 
a very nice operation ; and nothing is more ufual, from hafte or 
a narrownefs of mind, which fees not on all fides, than to com- 
mit miftakcs in this particular* ^ 

« 7. iVhen we reafon from analogies, ^b^ mbi, who lias the 
greiter experience or the greatef prompthtideoflfuggeftiiigaiia- 
logics, will be thb better reafoaer. 

Z. Byailes from prejudice, education, pafilon, part/^ &c. hang 
more opoa one mind than another, 

is. * • 9* After 
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ky which they derive from the original hand of na- 
tare, which much exceed the fhare of capacity they 
poifefs on ordinary occaiions •; and in which they im- 
prove, little or nothings by the longeft prance and 
experience. Thefe we denominate Instincts, and 
are fo apt to admire, as fomething very extraordinary, 
and inexplicable by all the difquifltions of human un- 
derilanding. But our wonder will, perhaps, ceafe or 
diminiih ; when we confider, that the experimental 
reafoning itfelf, which we poHefs in common with 
beafts, and on which the whole condu£l of life de- 
pends, is nothing but a fpecies of infb'nd or mecha- 
nical power, that a6ls in us unknown to ouHelves ; 
and in its chief operations, is not direfted by any 
fiich relations or compariibns of ideas, as are the pro« 
per objects of our intelledual faculties. Tho* the in- 
£tmGt be different, yet dill it is an inflindl, which 
teaches a man to avoid the fire ; as much at that, 
which teaches a bird, with fuch exadlnefs, the art 
of incubation, and the whole oeconomy and order 
of its nurfery. 

9. After we have acquired a confidenbe in human teftimony, 
books, aad converfation enlarge much more the fphere of one> 
iDtui*s ezperiejice and thought than thofe of another. 

*TwoDld be eafy to difcover many other circumftaoces that 
make a difference in the underiUndings of men. 

SECTION 
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PARTI. 

THERE is In Dr. Tillotbon*8 writings an 
aigament againft the nai prefince^ which is as 
coodfey and elegant, and ftrong as any argument can 
poffibly be iUppofed againft a do£bine, that is fo little 
worthy of a ferious refutation. 'Tis acknowleged on 
all hands, fiiys that learned prelate, that the autho^ 
rity, either of the fcripture or of tradition, is founded 
merely in the teRimony of the apoftles, who were eye- 
witoefles to thole miracles of our Saviour, by which 
he proved his divine miBion. Our evidence, then, 
for the truth of the Cbriftian religion is lefs than the 
evidence for the truth of our fenies ; becaufe, even 
in the firft authors of our religion, it was no greater; 
and *tis evident it muft diniinifh in pafiing from them 
to their difciples ; nor can any one be ib certain of 

the 
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the truth of their teftimony, as of the iininediate oB- 
jeft of his fenfes. But a weaker evidence can never 
deftroy-a ftronger; and therefore, were the dofbise 
of the real prefence ever fo clearly revealed in fcrip- 
ture, it were diredlly contrary to the rules of juft rea- 
foning to give our aflent to it. It contradidls fenfe, 
tho* both the fcripture and tradition, on which it is 
fuppofed to be built, carry [not fuch evidence with 
them as fenfe ;,^hen they are confi^ered merely as 
external evidences, and are not brought home to every 
one's breaft, by the immediate operation of the Holy 
Spirit. 

NoTHiT^G is fo convenient as a decffive argument 
of this kind, which muft 2X\t3& Jtknce the moft ar- 
^ogant bigotry and fupcrftition*, and free ns from their 
impertinent foHicitations. ' I flatter myfelf, that I havfe 
difcovered an argument of a like nature, which, if 
juft, willt with the wife and learned, be an everlail- 
. ing chpck to all kinds of fuperftitious deluiion, and 
^confbijuently, will be ufeful as long as the world en- 
sures. For fo long, I prefume; will the accounts of 
miraclies and prodigies be found in all hiftory^ facred 

• * 

' and profane. 

Tho* experience be our only guide in reafoniag 

.concerning matters of fa^; it. mud bQ acknow- 

leged, that this guide is not altogether infallible, 

. but in fome cafes is apt to lead us into errors and 

miftakes. 
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' miftakes. One, who, in oar dimate, ihoald expedt 
better weatker in any week of June than in one of 
BecEMBER, would reafon jisftly and conformable to 
experience ; but 'tis certain, that he fl>ay happen, 
la the event, to find htmfelf miilj^en. However, 
we may oUerVe, that, in fuch a tafe, he would have 
- socauie to coBiplain of experience; bccaufeit com- 
monly informs us beforehand of the uncertainty, by 
that contrariety of events, which we may learn from 
a diligent obfervation. AH effe&s follow not with 
like certainty from their fuppofed caufes. Some events 
are found, in all countries and all ages, to have been 
conftantl|r conjoined together : Others are found to 
have been 'more variable, and fometimes to difap- 
point our expedatioiis ; fo that in our rcafonings con- 
cerning matter of fadl, ther« are all imaginable de- 
grees of afTurancc, from the higheft certainty to tlie 
loweft fpecies of moral evidence. 

A WISE man, therefore, proportions h?s belief to 
the evidence. In fuch conclufion^ as are founded on 
an infallible experience, he expe£ls the event v/iih 
the laft degree of aflurance, and regards his part ex- 
perience as a full proof of the future exiftence of that 
event. In other cafes, he proceeds with more cau^ 
tion : He weighs the oppofitc experiments : He con- 
fiders which fide is fupported by the greatcft number 
of experiments : To that fide he inclines, wkh doubt 
and hefitation ; and when a^ laft he fixes his judgment. 

Vol. III. I .the 
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the evidence exceeds not what we properly call pr9^ 
lalfiHty. All pro^bility, then/ foppofes an oppoii- 
4ion of experiments and obfervadons ; where the one 
fide is found to over-balance the other, and to pre 
duce a degree of evidence, proportioned to the fu- 
periority. An hundred inilances or experiments on 
one fide, and fifty on another, afibrd a very doubtful 
jexpe6lation of any event ; tho' a hundred uniform 
experiments, with only one that is contradidory, rea- 
fonably beget a pretty (bong degree of afTuraDce. 
In, all cafes, we mufl balance the oppofite experi- 
ments, where they are oppofite, and dedu£l the 
fmaller number torn the greater, in ordy to know 
the exad force of the ^perior evidence. 

To apply thcfe principles to a particular inflance ; 
ive may obferve, that ftere is no fpecies of reafomng 
more common, more ufeful, and even neceflaty to 
human life, than that derived from the teftimony of 
men, and the reports of eye-witneiles and fpet5lators. 
This fpecies of reafoning, perhaps, one may deny 

^ to be founded on the relation of caufe and effedl. I 
fiiall not difpute about a word. It will be fuffideot 
to obferve, that our afliirance in any argument of 
this kind is derived from no other principle than our 

. 4>brervation of the veracity of human teflimony, and 
pf the ufual conformity of. fads to the reports of wit- 

~ nefTes. It being a general maxim,^ that no objeds 
have any difcoverable connexion together, and that 

aU 
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all the inferences, which we can draw from one to 

another, are founded merdy oa our experience of 

their conftant and regular conjuiidion ; 'tis evident, 

that we ought not to .make an exception to this 

maxim in favour of human teflimony, whofe con«* 

nexion with any events feems, in itfeif, as lictle ne- 

peiTary as any other. Were not the memory tena- 

cious to a certain degree ; had not men commonly an 

inclination to truth and a principle of probity ; were 

they not fenfible to (hame, when detected in a falie* 

. hood : We;e not theie, I fay, difcovered by expert'-' 

ence to be qualities, inherent in human nature, we 

ihould never repofe the leaft confidence iii human 

teftimoay. A man delirious, or noted for falihood 

and villainy, has no manner of authority with us. 

And as the evidence, derived from witnelTes and 
human tellimony, is founded on pad experience, 
fo it varies with the experience, and is regarded 
either as a froof or a probabiUty^ according as the 
conjundlion between any particular kind of report 
and any kind of objeds, has been found to be con- 
flant or variable. There are a number of circum- 
ihmces to be taken into coniideration in all judg- 
ments of this kind ; and the ultimate itandard, by 
which we determine all difputes, that may arife con- 
cerning them, is always derived from experieiice and 
obfencation. Where this experience is not entirely 
uniform on any fide, *tis attended with an unavoid- 
able contrariety in our judgments, and with the fam^ 

I 2 oppofitioii 
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<>ppofition and aiutaal 6eftm&i(m of argiiments las tii 
€very other kind of evidence. We freqoently'hielitatc 
concemmg the reports of oth^s. We balance the 
oppoiite circumllaiJtes/ which 'caufe any doubt or un- 
certainty ; and when we difcover a fupefiority on any 
iide, w^ incline to it ; bUt'ilill with a dTminution of 
aflurancey in proportion to the force of its anta- 
gonift. 

This contrariety of evidence , in the prefent cafe, 
may be derived ^m feveral different caufes-; from 
the oppofition of contrary teflimDny ; from the cha- 
radlef or number of the witnelTes ; from the knanncf 
of their delivering their tellimony ; or from theumdn 
of all theie circumilances. We entertain a fofpicidii 
concerning any matter of fad» when the witne/Ies 
contradift each other ; when they are but few, or of 
a falpicious chara^er; when they have an interefl in 
what they affirm ; when they deliver their teflimony 
with doubt and hefitation, t)r on the contrary, with 
too violent affeverations. There are many other par- 
ticulars of the fame kind, which may diminifh or de- 
ftroy the force of any argument, derived from bt^rnan 
teftimony, 

SupVose, for inftance, that the fa^, which the tef* 
timony endeavours to eftabtifli, partakes of thr^* 
traordinary and the marvellous ; in that cafe, the evi- 
dence, refulting from the teftimony,' admits a dimi- 

nutxoD, 
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AsOipny greater or Ufs^ in proportion as tEe fa^ is 
more or.leis unufu^l. The reafop, why. wc; place any 
credk in.witneiies and hifloriaas is not from any co$t^ 
m^,0H9 wbicji we .pex;ceive a priori In^tvyeen teftimony. 
and reality^ but becaafe we arq accuflomed to find a, 
c;oi)forimty betwecp them. But w)ien the fad atceil^d 
is fuch a one as has feldom fallen under our obier- 
iration, here is a contefl of two oppofite experiences^ 
of which the one deflroys the other as far as its force 
goes, and the fujp erior can Qnly operate on the mind 
by the force^ which remains. The very, (ame prin* 
ciple of experiencei which gives us. a certsmi degree^ 
of aflurance in the teHimony of witO^flcs, gives ns 
alfoy in this Qa|e,i another degree, of aiTorance againft 
the 66^ which they endeavour to efkblifli ; from 
wkidi contradi^on there nec^i&rily arife a counter- 
poize, and mutual deftrudUoA of l^li^ and autha^ 

nor- 

/ fiould mi heUevi fuch a ftery nvert U told me ijf 
Cato; was a pipverbial faying in Rome> even du* 
ring the life- time of tji^t phjijofppjiical^ patript ♦, Thq 
inc];edibility of a, &dl, it vnanfiiS^iiw^p ni^ht ii^vaiidat^ 
S> grea& an authority 

The IniD.i an prince, \yhp r:efuii;4 to believe th^ 
firft relations CQncerning ther cVo&s of frofl> feafoned 

* PLVTAaCX* lAvitaCATPMISt 

I 3 juftly 5. 
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juftly ; and it naturally required very drong teHimony 

to engage his aflent to fa£ls, which arofe from a ftate 

of nature, with which he was unacquainted, and bore 

fo little analogy to thofe events, of which he had had 

conftant and uniform experience. Tho* they were 

not contrary to his experience, they were not con- 
formable to it *. 

* No Indian, *ti9 evident, could have experience that water 
did not freeze in cold climates. This is placing nature in a fitv 
ation quite unknown to him j and *tis impofiible for him to tell 
i priori vfhzt will refult from it. *Tls making a new experi- 
ment, the confequence of which is always uncertain. One may 
ibmettmes conje£lure from analogy what will follow ; but il.'U 
this 18 hut conjefbire. And it muft he confeft, that, in the pie- 
fent <afe of freextag, the event follows contrary to the rules of 
analogy, and is fuch as a rational Imdiaji would not look fpr. 
The operations of cold upon water are not gradual, according to 
the degrees of cold; but whenever it comes to the freezing point, 
the water paiTes in a moment, from the utmoft liquidity to 'per- 
fe^hardnels. Such an event,, therefore, may be denominated 
extraordinary f and requires a pretty firong teftimony, to render 
it credible to people in a warm climate : But flill It is not nura- 
ctt/ous, nor contrary to uniform experience of the courfe of na- 
ture in cafes where all the eircttmftances are the lame. The in- 
habitants of Sumatra have always tttn watet liquid in their 
own climate, and the freezing of their rivers ought to be deemed 
a prodigy: But they never faw water in Muscovt during the 
winter ; and therefore they cannot reafonably be pofitive what- 
would there be the confequence. 

But 
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BvT in order to increafe the probability againft the 
tefUmony^of witne(Ies» l/tfus fuppofe that the fa£lr 
^hich they afiirin» inftead of being only xnarvellousy. 
is really miraculous ; and foppoie alio, that the telli' 
inony» confidered apart^ and in itfeltf^ amounts to aa 
entire proof; in that cafe there is proof againft proof, 
of whkh the ftrongelt maft prevail, but ilill with a 
diminution of its force, in proportion to that of ks 
antagonifl* 

A Miracle is a violation of the laws of nature ; 
and as a firm and unalterable experience has ella« 
blilhed thefe laws,, the proof againft a miracle, from 
th'^ very nature of the fa6t, is as entire as any argu- 
ment from experience can pofiibly be imagined. Why 
is it more than probable^ that all men mud die; that 
lead cannot, of itfelf, remain fufpended in the air ; 
that fire confumes wood, and is extingoifhed by wa* 
ter f unlefs it be, that thefe events are found agree* 
aUe to the laws of nature, and there is required a 
violation of thefe law^, or in other words, a miracle 

to prevent them? Nothing is efteemed a miracle if 
it ever happen^in the common courfe of nature. 'Tis 
no miracle that a man in feeming good health fhould 
die on a fndden ; becaufe fuch a kind of death, tho*^ 
moreunufual than any other, has yet been frequently 
observed to happen. But 'tis a miracle, that a dead 
manfltoiild com^ to life; becaufe that has never been. 

I 4 obferved,. 
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obfervedy in any age or country; There mufi, there^ 
fore»' be an uniform experMMl againil^every mtractt* 
lous events otherwife the event would not merit that 
appellation. And asan uniferm experience attiounti 
toi a pfoof thene is here a dined and faU prwf, from 
the nature of the ^i£l» agaftft the exigence of any 
miracle ; nor can fuch a proof be deftroyed, or the 
miracle rendered credible^ but by anjOppoiice proof^ 
which is fupcrior •• • - 

• Sometimes an event may not, \n ttfeif, ftm to be contraiy 
to the laws of nature, and yet, if it were real, it might, by rea« 
fon of fome circmnilanees, be denomindted a mirade | becanie, 
Infa&f it is contrary to thefe laws. TIhis if a perfoo, claim- 
ing a diTine autbority, fliould command a £ck perfon to be>weli» 
a healthful man to h\\ down dead, the clouds to pour rain, the 
winds to blow,^ in ibort, fhould order many natural events, 
which immediately follow upon bis conlmand i thefe ndgfatjuftly 
be%fteemed mirades, becaufe they are leaHyi in this cafe, con* 
trary to the laws of nature. For if any fufpicion xemaio', that 
the event and command conedrred by accident, there is no mi« 
rade and no' tnn^greffion of the Imts of nature. If this ibf. 
picion be removed, these is evidently r mirade, and a tranfgref* 
fion of thefe laws ; becaufe nothing can be more contrary to 
nature than that the v<Hce <Mr command of a man /hould have 
fudi an influence. A mirade diay* bo accuratdy dcfintd> a 
trmgr^orr of a hw pf ttsture by a fiariieuiar voiitton of the Ddty^ 
•r by the inttrp^itnof fim inrnfihU^gnt^ A miracle may ei- 

thttbe diii;)iveraifle by men or not. Thi»«ltef8qQt its nature . 

and 
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Tub. plain confequence is {and 'tis a general max^ 
im worthy of our aKcntien} "That no teftimony is* 
^^ (nfi^^xfK P^ eftablifb a miracle* anlefs the tcfti- 
'l mony be pf fucb a kinfi^ thftt its falfhood wQuld> 
^ . ^ mof^ mi^aculousy than the fa£t, which it en- 
*«.4^VPvr9 t^.^yifii : Ar4. even in tfc^tq^fc, tbere^ 
'f k A B^fittiat deficu&iOA of argomentSi' ^nd the fa- 
^ pefiofoiily gives vl% an affiirance fuiuble to tha«!- 
**' degrce ef force, which- remains^ after dedu^ng 
•• the inferior." When any one tells me, that he- 
faw 9k de^. xnan ref^ored to life, I imn^edi^tely con* 
fi4er w^ti^ JX^yW^ whether it be mp^e probable, 
tiA% SlUfrpcf^ il^ttld eid^er d^iyc Of be dofeiyed^ 
91 that tht; fufV. wMJ^^ M Ifj^te^ ftoiiM le^ly havr 
kapficiied^ I weigh the ppe miracle againft the other> 
and aceordhig to die fuperiority, which I difcover, I 

pronounce my decifion, and always rejeft the greater 
mjr^cle," . If the falfhood of his • teftimOny would be 
more miraculous, than the eyent which l^e relates ;. 
dien^ and sot till then, can he pretend to command 
my belief or ppinion. 

and eiTence. The raiftng of a houfe or (hip into the air is a 
vifible miracle. ']pbe raiiingof afeatlier, iivhen the wind wants 
ever (b 4ittl^ pf a force requifite for that pprpofe, is as real a 
miiacic, tho' not fo Tcjifible with regard to us, 

♦ . * 
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In the foregoing reafoiiing we have fuppofed, that 
the teftimony, upon which a miracle is founded, may 
poffibly amount to an intire proof/ and that the htXC 
hood of that teiUmony would be a kind of prodigy. 
But *tis eafy to ihew» that we have been a great dfd> 
loo liberal in our conceffioi»>. and that thefc never 
was a miraculous event , efUUiihed on £> fiill an cvi« 
dence* 

For firfi, there is not to be found, in alt hiftory^ 
any miracle atteHed by a fufficjent number of men, of 
fttch unqueftioned good-fenie» education, and learn* 
ing, as tofecurens ag^anft all delusion in diemfehres; 
of fuch undoubted integrity, as to place them beyond 
all fttfj^icion of any defign to deceive others i of fuch 
credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind, as to 
have a great deal to lb£b in cafe of being deteded in 
any falfliood ; and at die fame time attefUng fads, 
performed in fuch a public manner,, and in fo celebra- 
ted a part of the wo/ld, as to render the detedion un« 
avoidable : All which circumftancesare requiiite to< 
give us a full affurance in the teftimony of men. 

Secondly. We may obferve in human nature a- 
principle, which, if fibridly examined, will he found to-, 
diminifli extremely the aflurance which we might. 
haxty frooi human teftimony, in any ktpd of prodigy. 

TJift 
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Thf' maxim, by which we compionly conduft our-- 
felvaea-in our reaibnings, is, that the objedb, of which. 

we have no experience^ reiemUe thofe, of which we- 
Lave : that what we have found to be moft ufual is. 

always moil probable; and that where there is an op-- 
poittton of arguments, we ought to. give the prefe- 
rence 10 fuch of them as are founded on the greateft 
number of paft obfervations. Qut tho' in proceeding 

by this rulcj. we. readily reject any h&. which is unu* 
fual and incredible in an ordinary degree ; yet in ad* 
▼ancing farther, the mind obferves not, always tHe^ 
-fkme rde.; but when any thing is affirmed utterly ab-- 
Aird and miraculous, it rather the more readily admits 
fuch a fa^, u^n accpunt of that very circutnftance- 
which oug^ht to deilroy all its authority. . The pafTion. 
ef/uffrize Ani tuender, arifing from miracles, being. 
an agreeable emotion, gives a fenfible tendency to^ 
wards the belief of thofe events from which it is de~' 
rived. And this goes fo far, that even thofe who' 
cannot enjoy this pleafur e immediately, nor can be- 
lieve thofe miraculous events, of which they are in« 

farmed,, ye£ love to partake of the fatisfa^iion atfe- 
condhand or by rebound, and place a pride and de-:' 
light in exciting the admiration of. others. 

With what greedinefs are the miraculous accounts 
of travellers received, their defcriptions of fea and 
land monfters, their relations of wonderful adven- 
tui:es,.ilrange meni and uncouth manners? Hut ii> 

16 the 
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tbe fpirif ofMigioA jo^ itfttf 1^ AtTJ^ft of woUdfeiv 
'th^re^is an* end of comrtion feiiie; and human tMi. 
niony, in thdfe eii^fifnfiahced, l»fe^ j£ll pretetffkm» to^ 
atithcrity. A religionift may be an enthuferf^ and 
imagine he fees wkit has no rcsHky : %e may kftow 
his naft-atiOn to be fdfey and yet perfevere in it, with 
tne bef! int^ntidns in the t^rorld, for the iake ctf* pro- 
moting fo holy a caufe r Or evert whete this d^hifiott 
has "no place, vanity, excited* by fo ftrongf "^a teittpta^ ' 
tion, operates on him more poiverfuUy than on the 
reft of mankind in any other circumfbaces ; and felf^ 
intereft with equal force. His auditors may not have, 
and commonly have not (hffici^t jildgfnent to canvafi 
his evidence: What judgment they have, they re- 
nounce by principle, in thefe fublime and myflendas 
fubjcfts : Or if they were ever fo willing to employ 
it, paflion and a heated imagination diHurb the regiv- 
larity of its operations. Their credulity increafes his 
impudence : And his impudence over-powers their 
credulity. 

Eloqvbncb, ^h€n in its higheft pitch, leave» 
little room for reafon or reflection ; bat addreffing k- 
fclf intirely to the fancy or the afie^ons, captivates 
the willing hearers, and fubdues their underftanding. 
Happily, this pitch it feldom attains. But what a 
Cicero or a D e mos t h e n £ s could fcarccly operate 
©vera Roman Or Athenian audience, every Cafu^ 
ihin^ every itinerant- Or ftationary teacher can perfbmi. 

over 



Thirdly. It forms a very firong piefumptioit 

againft. all fupernatuxal and . m a racrio ns rciationr^ duu^ 

they axe obfexve^ chie% ^^^und aiaong i^iwHmt. 

aod bisb^K^ftaapom^ ov^ii^ s^ c^iliztd s«9i4!^ ka% 

eveit give«»9dnii0M(.tO'^y of theiii»: thMtpaofifov^itfe 

be fimidCQ kave lectfKvdi >tiioiii fiom igtmiMi a&d' 

tobarotttf iiHiefton, wko tmiifiiiite^d Aem with • tlMt 
i&mktfale QukSdatk and ootlMxny, wfcidi ahmq^ attend 

* The flUJiy inftancet of forged miradevji and prophecies^ and^ 
fupernatuxal events, ^frhich, io all ages» have either been deteO:-^ 
ed By contrary evidence, or which HeteH themfelves by their ab^ 
Aifdity, mark (iiffiei^tly the ftrongproptofii^ ef liiankuid to the 
cxtraordinai^ and dief marvellotn^. and ought reafonably to beget 
ft fi£^ick>a agaeift afl rebrtiom of thk kind. ^Tbb is our natu* 
ral way of tbinkiagy even with icgatd to the inpft consu^a an4 
noft credible events* For inftance : There is no kind of re- 
port, which rifes Jo ea&ly, and fpreads fo ^uickly^.efpeeially ia 
country places and provincial towns^ as thoic concerning marv 
riagesj infomuch that two young peribns of equal coi^itioh 
never fee each other twice, but the whole neighbourhood imme- 
diately join them together. The pl^afure of telling a piece of 
iiewi fb interelling, of propagating it, and of being the firft re^ 
poitfers of It, fpreads the intelligence. And this is fo well 
^ known, that no man of fenfe gives attention to thefe reports, 
till he finds them confirmed byfvme greater evideqce* Do n«t 
the faijae -paflions, and others fii^l ftronger, incline the generality 
• of mankind to the believing and reporting^ with the greatcft vc« 

kdJUcftce and aifumoce, all x^igi««« niracks? '^^ 

' • received 
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raefived-opiiuoiM. W^en wefttiA^Ae firft luAnj^ 
of agnations, we are fipt lo imag^e oorfelves tranf^ 
ported into fome new world, where the whole fiame 
dp natnre is disjointed, and every element performs its 
operations in- a diffisrennnanner, from what it does 
2k prefent.c Battles, reroldtions, peftilences, famines, 
and deafdi, are never the^eifeds of th6(<^ natural can^ 
ib» which' we Experience. Prodigies> omens, ora- 
iSee^ judgpoents,. quite oUcureihe few natural events,, 
^t are intermingled. withTthem^ , But as the former: 
grow thinoet eitery page,.ia|>rDpoct]on as we advance 
nearer the enlightened ages of fcience and knowIege» 
weibon learn,, that t6ere is^ nothing 'myflerious or fa-;- 
pernatiiral in the cai^ out that all proceeds from the 
^fual prppenfuy qF mankiiid^owavds the marvellous,, 
and that tho' tl^is inclination m^y at intervals receive 
a check fromi fenfe and learning,- it cait never tho« 
rough!/ be extirpated' from human nature; 

' • • • 

" •^/V^tf^^^j.a judicious reader is apt to &y, upon 
the pcrufal of thefe wonderful hiftorians, thaf fiuh 
frodigioui e<vents ne^fr hiapfen in Qur iayx. But ^tis no* 
thing, ftrange^ I hope, that, men fhculd lie in all 
f^. You muft furely have feen inilances enow of 
that, frailty. You have yourielf heard masy fuch 
marvellous relations darted, whieh being treated with 
fcom by all the wife and judicious, have at lail been, 
ab^ndoned.even by the vulgar* Be a£ured, that thofe 
ipAPwned lie^, wI^q}^ have.ipread:and AouriOied to fuch 

ai9onftrous> 
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a monfifoos. height, &n><b froth like beginnings; bviX ' 
bsiBg fosm -m a more proper foil, (hot up at laft into* 
prodlgies^inoft e^tial to thofe which they relaie. 

*TwAS a wife policy in that cunning impoftor^^ 
Alexander, whoi- tho* now forgotten, was once fa 
famous, talay the firft fceneof his impoftores in Pa* 
PHI.A60NIA, -where, as.liUCiAN tells* us^ the people- 
weiC: extremely ignorant and fiupid, ^nd ready tp- 
fivallow even the groiTcit delufioh, ' People at a 4ir- 
tance,. who are weak enough to thi^k t)ie matter ate 
all worth inquiry, * have no opportunity of receiving 
better information.. The ftories come magnified tor 
thein by.a hundred circumftailces. Fools arfe induA* 
trious to propagate the delufiin i wMlfe the wife ^d'. 
learned, are contented^ in general^tq deride its ab« 
furdityx without informing diemfelves of the particu- 
lar fa£ls by whidi it may be diftin^ refuted; And 
thus the impoftor above-mentioned was enabled to 
proceed, from his ignprantBAFHLAGONiATis, to the 
iplifUng of votaries, '^yen among the GnkciAN phj- 
Ipfophers, and men of the moft eminejat r^nk and, 
diftindUon in Romb : Nay, could engage the attenr 
tion of that fage emperor Marcos Aurelius ; fo, 
far as to make him tfuft the fuccefs of a military exr 
pedition to hi^ delufive prophecies^ 

• • . . . • 

The advantages are fo great of ftarting an lAipofc 

Uire appng 4n ignorant people, that ^ven.tho' the de^ 

'<- lulioQ. 
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hjfibh ftj^aidb^ocM ghifi t0 uiq»%d9cihe goamlit^ 
of .them. fwUthyiin^ /tidm% i^JmUm^ ^^.c<^J it: 
has a.jiuirii better ;^]iao(2ft<pf flttOOHJiog ia nms^ 

countries, than if the firft (cene had been laid in a 

• » • - # 

. city renowned fbr arts and knowlege. The moft ig- 
Borjtnt and pafbarbiM of thefe bafbafjahs tarry the re- 
port* abroad. ' Npne of Uieu- couhbryihen * Kiv^ large 
enduffh corre(poQ(jenQe pfruiHcient credil aiid autho*- 
rity to 9onti;adi{t and. oeat do;tvn the d^u^on.' Mens 
inclination tq the . marvellous' has full opportunity to 
diiplay itf<df. And liius a ftory, which i$ ujiiv^r- 
%}l)t exjpIo4efi ift the pl^ee yth^n it>as Jrft ftart?d^ 
Afill jpa(5. fQr,,c»rtain at.A.ibp^fa^d miles diftance^ 
But b«d.Ai»B3^A.»t.pB^j&Ci?d lii§ jpfi^ence at Af «2ns| 
tlKi philofoph^rs, of that renowned ^laxt of learning 
h^d.inimcdiatply/lprcad, ^hro^^ the whcjle 'BToman 
finpire, tbeif fenfe of the matter, whichj^ Ipeing fup» 
fQTtfid by fi) ff^t^ authority, and difplay^ by 4II tl^^ 
&rcQ ,of,r€»fon ap4;ri9a!»WP?»r'M intlfQly .opened 
the eycfpfxu^]^^.^ "jh OH^e ; luci a n paffing.by 
chance ^9* PAPHVAGON^A.^had an opportunity of 
performing this gopj office. But, tho* miicd to be 
wiihed, it does not always happen, that every A le- 
XANDEK. meets with a Lugi^N) re^4y ^ c^rpofe and: 
detect his impoftures f.. 

I. MAT 

f It nwy hcr«, pirh«pv ^ 9*>>^C^# ^M I proceed r^dhly, and 
form my notions of- ^lzxavuzm. merely from the scroiint 
liven of him by LvCiak, « j^ofcficd- enemy.,' It vw«, tadtea,. 
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I lii&Y add.as;ay^Afr reafen, whioh diminifhes 
thcaudiDrity^f prodigies, that there- is no-teftimony 
for any* even thofe' whkh- haxe not been exprefsly de« 
te^ed) that is not*- oppdfcd by an* infinite number of 
wicneflis; fc 'that not* only the miracle deflroys the 
credit of the teftintony, but even the teftimony de- 
ftroys itfclf. To make this the better underftood, let 
us con^der that, in matters of religion, whatever h 
dtSmot istoontrary, and that' 'tis impoifible the reii- 
gfotisof R&tient R0MB9 of TVR.KBT, ofSiAM, and 
of China fhonld, all of them, be efbbKihed on any 
ibiid fonndatioir. Every miracle, therefore, pretend- 
ed to have been wroaght in any of thefe religions 
(and 231 of them abound in miracles) as its direct 
fcOpe is toefbbliflrthe particular fyftem to whieh it ^is * 
attributed^; fo baslt the fame force, tho' more indi- 
reftly, to ov^erthrow every other fyftem. In defh-oy* 
ing a rival iyftem, it Hkewife deftroys^ the credit of 
thofe miracles, on which that fyflem was eftabllihed ; 
for that all dte prodigier of different religions are ta 
be regarded as contrary fadb, and the evKlehces of 

• * . ' 

to%e wi!8ed» thtt fi>me of thv^ccotints publilhtd by his follow^ 

errand acoom^Uces had'reiiiaiiiM; Th4 oppofition an^ ctntr^fV ~ 

hetwcoirthe cbannEfcer and.coodad of thrfamtttao) aa dtaiaii- By * 

a fnendi of an eaemy^ isariktoi^g,. avtn in conmiaA life^ mucb ' 

fiMre in xhek. religiioiia,n)attaKt|, « that bctwiit JM17 twQsiat in. * 

the worlds betwixt ALixAKMfi and St» Pao», £nr inlboct^.. . 

Sec a letter to Gil*ert.1»^1jit*. Ef^T^.oa t|bft coavctfiAo aod; 

•fOftWEipof St, PAWtt* 

•• *' thefc 
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thefe prodigies, whether weak or firong, as q>pofice 
to each other. According to thia. method of reafon«^ 
ingy when we believe any miracle of Mahomet or 
any pf his fuccenbrs, we have for oor warrant the tef- 
timony of a few barbarous Arabians : And on the 
other hand, we are to regard the authority ^of Titus 
Livius, Plutarch, Tacitus, and, in ihort, of all 
th!e authors and witnelTes, Grecian, Chinese, and 
Roman Catj^olic, who have related any nxiracle» 
in their particular religion ; I fay, we are to'reg^d 
their teflimony in the fame light as if they had men«- 
tionedthatMAHpM£TAN miracle, and had in exprefs 
terms contradided it, with the fame certainty as they 
have for the miracles they relate. This argument 
may appear over fubtile and refined; but is not in re- 
ality different from thereafoning of a judge, who fup« 
pofes> that the credit of two witneiTes, maintaining a. 
crime againilany one, is deftroyed by the teflimony of 
two others, who affirm him to have been two hundred, 
leagues diilant, at the fame inA^nt when the crime is. 
(aid to have been committed. 

One o(.the befl ^(teftedjniracles in all prophane 
luftory, k.that which Tacitus reports of Vesfa- 
siANs, «who pored -a blind Aian. in Alexandria, by 
means of his ipitde, • and a lame man by the mere 
toadi'Of his foot ; in obedience to a vifion of the god 
ScRAPi-s, who'had enjoined them to haverecourfe to^ 
the. Eoiperdr, for &efe mi^acolboi andl extraordinary 

cures^ 
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cores. The &ory may be fecnin that finebiftorian * ; 
where every circiuofiance feema to add weight to the « 
tefUmony, and might be difplayed at large with all 
the force of argument and eloquence, if any one were 
now concerned to enforce the evidence of that explo- 
ded and idolatrous fuperftition. The gravity, folidity, 
age, and probity of fo great an emperor, who, thro* 
the whole courfe of his life, <:onverfed in a f^iliaf 
way with his friends and courtiers, and never afieftcd 
thofe extraordinary airs' of divinity affumed by Alb-- 
XANDERand DbmeTrius. Thehiftorian,' a cotcm.' 
porary writer, noted for candour and veracity, ana; 
withal, the greateft and moft penetrating genius, per* 
haps of all antiquity ; and fo free from any tendency 
to fuperftition and credulity, that 4ie even lies under 
tTie contrary imputation, of atheifin and prophane* 
nefs : The perfons, .from whofc x^&imony he related' 
the miracle, of eftablifhed character for judgment and' 
veracity, as we may well prefume ; . eyc-witnef&s 01 
the fa£l, and confirming their vcrdift, after the Fla- 
vian family were deijpoiled of the, empire,, and could* 
no longer give any^^ward^ as the price of a lie. 
IJfytm^ufy qui\ intirfuerei nunc .qn^que^ nfmvant^ P9P'^, 
quam liuUum meMd^ch frefiu^n j Tp which if we add 
th» piMc nature of the fads; a». relatedj it will ap-^ 



♦; 



* Hift. Lib. 5. Cap. 8, S^9T,o;Ni«:8 gives the fame ac« 

peaiy 
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pear, thM no evtdteiQ& can well be^fcQipoftd firoi^cr 
f6r {o grbi& audio palpablv^fak&ood;^ '■■ . 

. Ti<5Rg is al^ a vel-y ipeiporable ftory related, by. 
C^rdiu^l.DC- Retz, and which may wpll deferve our 
cpafidcmtionA When that, iatrigujng^ politician Red 
i]i^o.SpAJN>,tQAVQidikc, p5i:rep;KioQ of his. eiiemies^ 
hcjpailiyi thro' Saragossa, tfee;CaptgJ[^of Arra.-. 
qQH^ where, he w^s jbe;TO,,. inr t]ie. c;ftriK^ral, a^ mgp^, 
who had fa-ved twenjy year* as. a dpor^^k^cper, and. 
w^ wdj kn^wa.tQ cyerjr body in.tp\sfn, thath^4.cyer 
1^)4 t))^r: d^vo^ODs. at that cbutjch. He had be^ 
ieeiH! %:^o. long a lime^ wanting a leg. ; bat recover- 
ed thg^ limb hy^thjg^ ^uW)iiig o/. holy oil upoji the* 
Ii«u;i8,j.afld,th«,caj^nrt affwes u^ t))at,^e, i^w W^K 
w^t)yAlegs,. X\is,flai^acle was.vq^uched by all diet 
qiOQiid. of' the chmclv; ^d the whple coippany in 
tfwn.wjsre appealed tp for. a,cop£irm^tk>ii o£ the hB.^ 
whom the cardinal founds by their zealous devotion^ 
to betho^rough belifsvers of the n^iracle* Here the re^ 
l^ter was alfo cotempprary ta the fuppofed prodigy*, 
of an Incredulous and libertine diai'ader, as well as of 
great^geflias, the kitracle bf'fb j/$W]g:«Air anatare as 
could fcaxce adtaiit^6f a counterfeit,' aiu^th&WitlkeRbs 
tery numerous j smd^ #f ^em, ^ amttnfiler^ f^tSbSi'* 
fOrs df the ftd^ le wAjcli>4hay' g^^e^hek teftknofty. 
And what adds mightily to the force of the evidence*^ 
and may double -oiif fiirpVfee oil'tfii's'otcafioii, is, that 
the cardinal himfelf, who relates the fiory, feems not 



t» 
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t9 {;ive 'kitynrtdk to*' ic» and codbqMidy eannot be 

• iaCp9&sdx}i ariy 'Cdseuifcnb 'in die-hcd/iraud. He 
cfl0CdejFed'ittftly> Aat it'WBs^iaotr^ffm&titp in Oi^lfr to 

; lejed a fiid of this aataret -to be able accurately to 
difprove the teftimony, and to trace its £dfliood» 
thro' all thedrcumftaiiGes of li^navery-aiid credaliiy 
which produced it. He knevsr, that^as this was com- 

• xnonly altogether impoffible at any fmall diftance of 
time and place ; Co was it extremely diiEcuIt, even 
"wfaere oncwas ifriikedialdl^'prfefenty by rckfen of the 

•bigotry, ignorance, cuttnlng and' roguery of a -great 
part of mankind. He therefore concluded, like a 
jufl reafoner, that fuch an evidence carried falfhood 
upon thtvtry face of it, iind that a ttlrade fuppOrted 
by any human tedimony, was more prpperly a fubjeft 
of dcnfton than of argument. > 

This RE furely never was ib great a number of mir 
rades aA:ribed to one per {on, as ^ofe, which were 
iatdy^d to -hbVe been wrought in Fa an cb upon the 
f^b of Abbe FAit'is, the* famous jAiwEHrtr, with 

• wftofe fenaity<the"petopl6 ^cte fo longf deluded; The 
curing of the fick, giving hearing to the deaif, and 
light to the blind, were every where talked of as the 
•nfual effe^b of that holy -iepukhre. -Bat what is 
mare exttao/dinary ; many of the miradey were *lni» 

.mediately proved, upon f he ipot^ -before. -judges of 

iiinfaefHbned'iiitegrity, atftfied by wtineSkt of eredit 

vond-difliaAion^^ia a 4eMmed i$;ey'«Ad*^n-tke mod 

. eminent 
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eminent theatre iiiat is now in tile world. Nor is 

• this all: A relad<ui of them was .pabliihed and dif- 
jftrtcd every where; nor were the Jifuits^ tho* a 
learned body, fapported by the civil magiftratey and 

' determined enemies to thofe opinions, in whofe fa- 
vour the miracles were faid to have been wrought, 
ever abledlftinSIy to rcfttte ordete£t diem *. Where 

• . : f^^ 

• This hook was wrote byMoixT. de Mont e ebon, coun- 
icllor orjttdge of the parliament of Paris, a roan of figure and 
chara£lcr, who was alfera martyr to the <aufe, and U now faid 

* to' be fomcwhece in a dungeon on account of his book. 

There is another book in three volumes (called Recueil da 

' Wracks de VAhbi t^ARis) giving an account of many of thcfe 

' miracief, and accompanied with prefatory ditbourfes, which are 

very well wrote. There runs, however, thro* the whole of thefe 

a ridiculous comparifon between the miracles of our Saviour and 

thofe of the Abbe \ wherein *tk aflcrted, that the evidence for 

the latter is equal to ttiat for the former : As if the teftimony 

. of men eottld . ever be put in the balance with that of God him- 

ielf, who condu^d the pen of the infpired writers. If thefe 

writers, indeed, were to he cpnfidezed merely, as human tefti- 

snony, the French author is very moderate in his comparifon; 

fince he might, with fome appearance of reafon, pretend, that 

the Janssnist miracles much furpals the others in evidence 

and authority. The following circumilances are drawn from »•« 

thentic papers, inferted in the above-mentioned book. 

Maiiy of the miracles of Abb^ Paris were proved immedi- 
ately by witneiTes before the officiality or biihop's comt of 

pAftxsj under th^ eye of cardinal N^AiLLve^ whQfe^amAer 

for 
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» 

Aadl we Sani Ibch a immbor of drcamfbmcesi agreeiBg 
to the corroboration of one faft ? A^d. what have we 

to 

for integrity and capacity was never cofltefled even by hit 
enemies* 

His fttcceflbr in the archbiihopric was an enemy to the Jaw* 
sENXSTSf ani fer that reafon promoted to the fee by the court* 
Yet 1% ref^ors or CMra of Pakxs, with infinite earnefinefs, 
prels him to examine thbfe miracles, which they aflerft to be 
known to the whole world^ and indifputably certain : $ut hd 
wifely forbore* 

TheMoLiNtsT party had tried to difcredit thefe miracles ' 
In one inftance, that of Madamoifelle de Franc. But, befides 
that their proceedings were in many refpeds the moff irregalar 
in the wodd^ particularly in eking only a few of the jAjtac* 
KzsTS witneilesy whom they tampered with t Befides this> I 
fay, they foon found themfelves overwhelmed by a cloud of new 
witnefTes, one hundred and twenty in number, moft of them per- 
ions of credit and fubftance in Par is,, who gave oath for the 
miracle. This was accompanied with a folemn and earned ap- 

peal to the parliament. But the parliament were forbid by au- 
thority to meddle in the affair. It was at UA obienred tj^it 
where men are heated by zeal and enthufiafm, there is no de« 
^ee of human teftlmony fo ftrong as may not be procured for the 
freateft abfnrdity : And thofe whojxrill be fo filly as to examine 
' the affair by that medium, and feek particular flaws in the tefti- 
mony, are almofl fureto be confounded. It muil be a miferahle' 
' impofhire, indeed, that does not prevail in that conteil* 

All who have been in Fa amcz about that time hive heard of 
the £r«at repvtatioo ofMooC Hx« avt^ the Uamnsm de Po/iet, 

whoie 
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to oppo&^lo fiich.-^ ^h»ttd df . witneflie8>rbi&t thr'dbfc- 
hitfi iitipoffibili^/>or'mifa<nih>iis> natcreof the events, 

which 

VfMc vi^UiieQi pen«tMtieo^ ftA»vky^it&d ektenfiTe intdligdice 

have been much talked of. This ma^ftrate^ who by the jiatare 

of his office is almoft abfolute^ was inveAed with full powers^ on 

' '|mtp6fe to fbp|frefff or*iAi](credit thefrttbrides j and he frequently 

' feittd immediately, and examined the witnelTes and fubje^ of 

them s But never could reach any thing fatisfaflory agalnft 

* them* 

In the cafe of Madamoifelle Thibaut he fent the famous 

De Sylva to examine herj whofe evidence is very curious^ 

The phyfician declares^ that it was unpoflible (he could have been 

(o ill as was •proved bywitnefles 3 becaufe it was impoffible ihe 

t coold^ m fo'ilMrt a time, have Recovered' fo perfeflly as he found 

. her. Hc'reafoned, like a man of {enfe, from natural caufes $ 

' hut the oppolite -party told hkn, that the whole was a noiracle^ 

.and that his evidence was the very beft proof of it. 

The MoLiKisTs were in a fad dilemma . They durft not 

alTert the abfelute infufficiency of human evidence to prove a 

' miracle. They were obliged to fay^ that thefe miracles were 

vrn»ughtby witchcraft and the devil. But they were told, that 

this^aithe refource of the'Jx'ws of old. 

No Jans EN 1ST was ever embarraCed to account for the cef- 
fation of the miracles, when the church-yard was ihut up by 
the king*8 edi£t. It was the touch* of the tomb^ which opera- 
ted thefe extraordinary tffh&s } and when ne one could approa^ 

' the tomb, no effe^s could be expected. God, indeed^ could have 
thrown down the walls in a moment; but he is mafterof his 

-owA'paoeatiBd' works, and it>belt>Ag8 not to 41s to accouot for 

m. He^dtdftot^thiDw. down- Che vralls of evety city like 

thoic 
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w]iich they relate ? And this fujrely, in the eyes of all 
reafonable people, will alone be re^SLTded as a fafii- 
dentjrefatation. 

• • • 

Is 

thofe of jEfticHOi'on the founding of the rams horns, nor 
break up the prifon of erery apo(tie, like that of St^ Paul* 

No leis a man, than the Due deCHATiLtoK, a duke and 
peer of Francs of the higheft rank and family, gives evidence 
of a miraculous cure, performed upon a fervant of hi|, who had 
lived feveral years in his hottfe with a yiiible and palpable in-« 
firmity* 

I (hall conclude with obferving, that no clergy are more cele- 
brated for ilri^lnefs of life and manners than the feoular clergy of 
Fkancx, particularly the reAors or cures of Pas |s, who bear 
fuch teftimony to thefe impoftures. 

The learning, genius, and probity of the gentlemen, and the 
aufierityof thenons of Port-Royal, have been much cele« 
brated all over Eva OPE. Yet they all give evidence for a mi- 
racle, wrought on the niece of the famous Paschal, whofe 
(anftity of life, as well as extraordinary capacity, is well known. 
The famous R A ciMX gives an account of this miracle in his 
famous hiftory of Port-Royal, and fortifies it with all the 
proofs, which a multitude df nuns, prfefts, phyficians, and men 
of the world, all of them of undoubted credit, could beftow up- 
on it. Several men of letters, particularly the bi(hop of Tovr- 
ii at, thought this miracle fo certain, as to employ it in the re- 
futation of atheifts and free-thinkers. The queen^regent of 
FaAKCx, who was extremely prejudiced againft the Port- 
Royal, fent her own phyiScian to examine the miracle, who 
Yoit ni« K returned 
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Is the confequence juft, becaufe ibme Itumaa le^ 
timony has the utmoft force and authority in fome 
cafes, when it relates the battles of Philip pi or 
pHABSALiAy for inftance ; that therefore all kinds 
Q({eftiBiqny:0iaft9 in all cafes« have equal £>Fce and 
authority? ?Sf^pofe that the.C^AREyi!t and Pom- 

PEiAN faftions had, each of them, claimed the vie- 
tory in thefe battles, and that the hiftorians of each 
^artyhad umformly afcribed the advaiitage to their 
own ilde ; how could mankindy^at this dilfcalice, have 
been able to determine between them ? The contra- 
riety is *equfll)y ftrcmg between 'the miracles related 

fettariMd'tai AMbUte eonttrti In Aoft, the fopematnnl put 
was fo unconteftable, that it fated | for a time, that famous ao- 
naftery from the ruin with which it was thxtatened by the Je- 
fuits. Had it been a cheat, it had certainly been detected by 
fuch iagacious and powerAil antagomfts, and muft have hallened 
the ruin of the contrivers. Our divine;, who can hnild up a 
formidable caftle from fuch defpicable materials'; what a prodi- 
gious fabric could they have reared from thefe ind many other 
circumftances, which I have not mentioned ! How oft would the 
great names of Paschal, RacxnXj Arn aud, NrcoLs, have 
refounded in our ears ? But if they be wife, they had better ad- 
opt the miracle, as being more worth, a thoufand times, than all 
the reil of their collection. Befides,, it may ferve very xinuch to 
their purpofe* For that miracle was really performed by the 
tQoch a( aa' authentic holy prickle of the holy thora^ which 
tompofed the holy ctowsi^ which> &f, 

by 
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by Herodotus orPttfrARc^H, andtliQib delivered 
^by MA'RiAiirA/'Bfiivrj or anf monkilh hiftomn. 

Tifjs, Wife lend a very ac^eipaic faith to erery fc- 
:.|x^!r^f}v,^f?W» ^iPjffipn^rfhp *a>9rter; whe- 
ther it magnifies his country^ his familyy or ^mff^f, 
or in any other way drikes in with his natural incli- 
*iiidatts kad pnlpeiikd^h But vrtAtgieaiei'nBexap^ 
'tiofi then to appear it nliffienaryy 4 jprop^t, an^Ai- 
htSkdar-fn^ hesmn?- Who ^woutd'ttot'eacoonter 
many dangers )uid diffionlties, in order to attain £b 
'^ikWmfs k^diarafter? Or ¥,^by the help 4>f vanity .and 
r- ^ h^at^d iftsaf laK^oh*:. ^' biitn ^has:^ilb mftd^; a convert 
^ «f ihimfelfadd «ta)tered ierioiifiy inio the ^dvfmi 

• iP^ha ever ibrapl^^t^fnfeke viie orpioasfrattda, i» f«^ 

• pert of ((>holy aiid i&eritorious a Cftufe I 

The findleft Ip.ark .mayliere kindle into the great- 
eft flame ; becaufe the materials are always pfepgred 
for it. The a*vidum genus auricularum 'f', the gazing 

: p^p«la^ f weivejjgr^l^Wy*- wAthp^te^^naiVWJ»-Jiy 
. ever£^bsv]i^pe£^ti(^i^.f^i4fCQn)ottes.)^^^ 

How 'many Iteries df this nkture'have, in all agesy 
been dete£ied and expl6ded in their infancy ? How 
many more have been* celebrated for a time, aiid have 
afterwards ..funk into, negleft an4 obliT^on? 'Where 
fuch reports, therefore/fly abbul, the folution of the 
phsenomenon is obvious ; and we judge in confor* 

•J- LvCftZTf 

K z mV 
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mity tp regalar ei^peri^nce.and Qbfc;rv4tiQn>.-wiiea we 
account for it by the knowa and notiqral pijnciple9*of 
credulity and delufion. And (hall we, rather than 
have a recourfe to fo natural a folution» allow of a mi- 
raculbus violation of the moft eftablifhed laws of 
' natuie?^ • '" /'• ' ■'' •:■" ^ •' ^^'^ i ►-' . . 

I NBBD ^t fDjention the difficuljty^ of dete^ng:a 

. falihood in any private or even puhli^ hiftocyj at the 

time and: place, where it is ,fyad to hap^e^ ; nuich 

•more where the fcene is removed to. ever fo imflll a 

. diftanoe. Even a court of judicatun^- with ^ the 

attdiority» tcciuiicy> and ju4gilMe«t» which they can 

cfl^doy, find /themfelve^ Often at a lofs to diftinguUh 

l)etween truth and falihood jn the moft recent adions. 

» 

But the matter never come$ to any ifliie> if uu&cd 
to the common method of altercation and debate and 
flying rumours ; eipecially when mens paffions have 
taken party on either fide. 

Ik the inftnty of new leligions, the wife and 
learned commonly efteem the matter too inconfider- 
aUe to deferve their attenticm or regard. And when 
afterwards they would willingly deteQ the cheat, in 
ord^r to undeceive the deluded multitude, the feafba 
is now gone, and the records and witne^es, which 
might dear np the matter, Jiave pcrxfhed beyond 
recovery. 

No 
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N^ means of detefkion remaiiiy but thofe which 
• muft be dnw^fion the very tdUmony. itfelf of fhe . 
reporters : Ar^ thefe, tho' always fufiicient wi;h the 
jadicious and knowing, are commonly too fine to 
fait: xmiet the conpr ehenTion i«f the vulgar. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, that.no tefli- 
Qkony for any kind of miracle has ever amounted to a 
probability, much lefs to a proof; and that, even 
ioppofing it amounted to a proof, it would be op^ ^ ^ 
pofed by aaother ptopf derived from the. very nature 
of the fad, which it wouki endeavour to eftabltih. 
'Tis experience only, which gives authority to hu- 
man teflimony ; and 'tis the fame experience, which 
affures us of the laws of nature. When, therefore* 
thfife two kinds of ;expenlenee are contrary, we have 
nc^xKig td dd but' (u6(h^€t the one from- the other» < 
aild • embrace' an* ^b^ititon, •'^hcr. on One fide or the '' 
o^sen with that'afluHlnce which' arifcS from the re- ' 
maifidCr; "Sut according 'to tlie principle here ex-* 
plained, this fubibadlion, with regard to' all popular 
reljg^pnsy jL^vcHint^. to aa Jfttire. annihilation ; and 
thardkce ^ jUBy^velUbHAi tit tak a maxiiii, that no ^. 
hoiaan'tctftoony cab have* iilch force at to ^ prove: a - 
miracle^ 'and make it a )uft ft)ttndatian for any fuch 
fyf^em^ofttKgJort*. . • ..r 0- 

• Jam 

* I beg tfie.lifnkadottf hiAt:im4t nay be remarked, when I 
iaji that a mbwle can ^oevey be proved, lb as to be thefounda- - 
'< ♦ ^ 3 tion 
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I AM* the belter pleafed with, this .method of fe»- 
ibntBg, as I think it may ftrveitv o^iifbviMiv^olc 



^on of a fjrftem <if rdigfen. f« (wmt, dutt JAftUfwIft; fUMttil^ 
polfibly be miracles, or violations of the ufual courfe of natttre, of 
fuch a kind at to admit of proof fVom' huftian teftimony ; da^, 
perhaps, it imM be impofllbleto find anyiueh in all the reconM" 
of 4ii{!ory. Thus, fuppoje, all atitht(rs, in all laitguages, agrees < 
that from the firft of /anuary^ i6oo> theit waa a to^ darkAeOli: 
over the fv hole earth for ci^ht days^ Suppoft that tdw trlditioa ' 
of this extraoidinary event is ftill ilrong; and llffly^ among the . 
people: That all t^ravellers, who return frora^ foreign couotries^ 
-bring us accounts of the iame tradition^ Virhout the leaft varia- 
tion or contradi^iofi t *T)S evident, thai our p^el^nt philolb- 
phtrs, inftead of dovbtingof that fa^, ooght to r^ive it fcr 
certain, and ought to fcarrh for thec»ufts vthsnce it might hH 
.^or^vsd'. The dMay^ comtp^n^ fluir ditl'oljution^ of na|urc^ M aa 
event rendered probable by fo many^arialogiesyr that aojr'phffn^* 
menonj which fbemt to have, a tendency towards tha^ ea|«^ 
ihophei ^omes within the reach of humaA teftimooy, if that 
teftimony be very extea^ve, and uniform* 

Bttt fa^pOib^ thatiiU 4hcJiilUrttfiM, ^ho'ti%cr^CM}iA«»> 
ihooU agret, that oar the isftntf'jAitVArry vtao^K^euiSit- ' 
sA9«5rM died I tbab hoth befiire' and aftsr htr dcalh (km -mm 
-^eea by her phyficiant and the whole cemtiras ifrnfaal with pei^* 
fons of her rank ; that her fucceflbr wat ackaowleged and pro* 
claimed by the parliament i and that, after being intoned a 
month, flie again appeared, took pofleflton of the throne, and 
goyeirned EifOLAifD for three yeatr: !> itivlb confeAi, I ifaoold He 

■prised at the cojKttmftce^^f i» jwMy <idd<ifiimiinrca» bu^ 

ihottld 
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•daDgerous friends or difgoiicd enemies tq the Chrifl-. 
ia»R^JilhM, who hav/e undertaken to defend it by 

the 

•^oqU AOt have the hxtt inclination to believe To miraculous aa 

events I^ihould not do^bt of her pretended death, and of thofc 

-«ther public circumflances that followed it : I Hiould only a/Tert it 

±o have been pretended, and that it neither was, nor poflibly could 

l>e real. You would in vain objed to mc the difficulty, and aU 

j&oft irap<^Sihility of deceiving the world in an affair of fuch con • 

ibquencc ; the wifdom and integrity of that renowned queen | 

with the little or no advantage which Hie could reap from fo poor 

«n artifice -. All this might aftonifK me j but I would ftill reply^ 

that the hrnavery and folly of men arc fa^- cemmen phviio^ 

jnena^ that I Ihould rather believe the moft extraordinary events 

iQ^arife from., their cowaiftence^ th>a adi^ ip fignal ipwLolatlg^ 

4(f the^lMff of nfitwff* 

Buti (hould.thls miracle be afcribcd to any, new fyilem (»f reU« 

jpon i °Ka> ^i^ ^ ^'> ^^6 ^^^. ^0 nucli^ impofed on by ridi* 

culous ftories of that kind^ that this very circumftance would 

%e a full proof of a cheat, and fufficient, with all men of fenft^ 

aot only to inake them reje^b the h€t, but even r^ed it whh- 

.<out Luther examination. Tho* the Being to whom the. mU 

'acle ia aicribed, be, in this cafis. Almighty, it does not, up0]|. 

that account, become a whit more probable.;, fince 'tis impof^ 

fiblefbr uato know the attiibutsa or a^iona of fuch a being, 

^therwiie than fcom the cxpefienc^ whigh we have of his pro* 

du^oi]is,m the n&al cour{» of ni^tur^. fhit ftUl reduces uf lo 

Faft* obfervatjon, and obliges m to compare: t)|^ inftances of tht 

yjoUtioos of tr^i^h in the leAimony of i^en wunh thofe. of the 

violation of the laws of nature by. miracles* m ordar to judge 

jucbij»h pi tboftis !»# likely and probable. As the violatione 
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the principles of human reafon. Our moft holy reli^ 
gion IS founded on Fahb^ not on reafon ; and 'tis a 
fure method of expoiing it to put it to fuch a trial as 
it is, by no means,* fitted to endure. To make this 
more evident, let us examine thofe miracles, related 
^in fcripture ; and not to lofe ourfelves in tcfo wide a 
field, let us confine ourfelves to fuch as we find in the 
Pentateuch^ which we fhall examine, according to the 
principles of thefe pretended Chrittians, not as the 
word or teftimony of God himfclf, btit as the pro- 
dudion of a m^re human writer and hiflorian. Here 
then we ar^ firH to confider a book, ptefented to as 

of truth n« more coxDznon in th« teftinony ccncerniag reIigiou» 
miracles, than in that concerxung any other matter of fa^ 3 this 
muft dimini/h very much the authority of the former teili- 
mony,' and make us form a general refolution, never to lend any 
attention to it, with whatever fpecious j>retext it may be co- 
vered. 

My lord Bacom fcems to have embraced the fame principles of 
reafofling. *< Facienda enim eft congeries five hifloria naturalis 
** partlcularis omnium monftronim & partuum naturae prodigi* 
** olbrttm; otenis d^que novtitatia ftraiitatis ie inconfueti ia 
*' natura. Hoc vero faciendum eft cum feveri0imo dele^, ut 
" conftet fides. Maxime autem habenda funt pro fuipedia 
** quae-pendent quomedocunque ex religione, ut prodigia Livi i : 
*' Nee minus quae inveniuntur ia ftriptoribus magiir oaturalis, 
*' ant etttm alcfaymiae, •& hujufinodi iiominibus j. qui tanquam 
" proci funt 9c amatorea fabulamm.'* 

No7« OsKant Uib. ft. Aph. X9« 

•^ « - .1 by 
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by ^ barjbai;^ 4Hi4 fCToga^pe^p^ wj^te ia ai^ age 
«d;<La4|iqr w«e,,4iU n^prej^jjar^arc^us,. andjin a^jpro, 

bpfats4^yA0'. concurring teftimonjr, and .refembling 
thoie &bttlous accounts, .wliicH svtij ita'tion gives of 
its origjci. Upon reading this bodk, wp fiad it full 
9f pro4iki€s ^d, ^liracles,. It^give& an account of a 
ftat'Ql of .the woiid and of. Jiom^ nature intirely dlf- 
ferent from the prfcfent : Of bur {all from t)iat ftate : 
Of the age o^ map, ext^ended tcr neaf a thoufand 
ydars : Of tne^Seftruaion of the world by a defuge: 
Of the arbitrary choife^of oiie people, as (he favour- 
ites of heaven ; and tliat^-peope, the countrymen of 
the author : Of their deliverance from bondage by 
prodigies the moft afionifhing imaginable : I defire 
any one to lay his hand upon his heart, and -after fe- 
rious confideration declare, whether he thinks, that 
the falihood of fuch a book, fupported by fuch a xtU 
timony, would be more extraordinary and miraculous 
than all the miracles it relates ; which is, however, 
neceflary to make it be received, according to the 
meafures of probability above eftabliihed. 

What we have faid of miracles may be applied, 
without any variation, to prophecies ; and indeed, all 
prophecies are real miracles, and as fuch only, can be 
admitted as proofs of any revelation. If it did not 
exceed the capacity of human nature to foretel future 
ev^ntHy iC;.\vQalt IflP abfurd to employ any prophecy 
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-at sdk afguinciit fbf a ffii^nc mfinoti OT'ifil[M6rily ftcttfr 
leaden. Sor ^af , npdn the A^cfl^; We^m^jr tcmclod^ 
!|hat the Chrtfiiidtkeligion nbt 6n!y W^ at M attended 
with miracles, bat even at this day~ cannot bfc believed 
l)y any reaibnable perlbn without one/ Mere reafon 
is infuflicient to convince ns of its vefacity: And 
'whoever is moved by Faitb to ailent to it is cofi(cioiif 
«f a coatinned miracle in his own perfbn, which iab- 
ytm afl t\^ prindptes of hf. a»derftaftding. 4md gives 
him a determination to believe, what is moft contraiy 
«o cnfiom and experience. 
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Of m pARTXCITLAt. Pit CV 1 D B 17 C « 9XAc{m 
F U t U » B S T A T E« 

IW A S lately engaged in GonverfatioQ with a frijen^ 
who loves iceptica! paradoxes ; where, tho' he ad- 
tvanced maixy prindples, of which I can by no mean^ 
iipprovei yet as they feem to be curious, and to bear 
•fome relation to the chain of reaibnin^ (;arric4 on 
thro' this enq^uiry, I ihall here copy th^m from my 
jnemory as accurately as I qan^ in order to fubznijt 

idkem to the judgment of the reader. 

. • ■ ♦ 

. OvR conveHkdQn bc^m with my.adinini^ tlif 
fingufaur good fortune of philofophy, which, asitie« 
Quires intire Hberty, above all ether |)pi^eges, and 
lHourifhes chiefly from the free oppofltion of fenti* 
assents andsirgumentation, received its firil birth in aa 
4ige and country of freedom and toleration/ and was 
never eramped^ even' in its moft exti^vagant prin-- 
^ples» i>y any creeds, confel&on^, or penal ilatatos« 
for esECept the baniihment of Frijitagob^s, ^ond the 

£ 6 4cr 
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death of SocitATE8» which laft event proceeded 
partly from other ]notives» there are imce any in<- 
ftances to be met with, in antient hiflory, of this bi- 
gotted jealoufy, with which the prefent age is Co much 
infeAed. Epicurus lived at Athens to an advan- 
ced age, in peace and tranquillity: Epicureans 
* were even admitted to receive the facerdotal charac* 
ter, and to officiate at the altsu; in the moft ikcred 
rites of the eftablilhed leligion: And the public en- 
couragement f of penfions and falaries was afforded 
equally, by the wifeft of all the Roman emperors J, 
to the profeffors of every fedl of philofophy. How re- 
quiiite fuch kind of treatment was to philofophy, in 
its firft origin, will eafily be conceived, if we refl'edlj 
that even at prefent, when it may be fuppofed more 
hardy and robuft, it bears with much difficulty the in- 
clemency of the feafons, and thofe harlh winds of ca- 
lumny and perfecution, which blow upon it. 

You admire, (ays my friend, as the fingular good 
fortune of philoii^hy, what ieems to refult from the 
Batuial coorfe of things, and to. be unavoidable in 
every age and nation* This.pertjnacious bigotry, of 
which you complain, as fo fatal to philoibphy, is re- 
ally her offspring, who, after allying with fuperflition, 
feparates himfelf intirely from the intereH of his pa* 
rent, > and becomes her moft iny^t^n^t^ eiiemy and 

• LuciANi cv/xir» if, X«v«9ai. ' • m 

f Id. Wifp^* . J Id. & Di^ ^ ^ .J J . 

perfecutor. 
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p^^ditor. Speculadu^ do^imaJB oTx«ligian» the prer'. 
iknt oeufions of iiidi foiioiu dii|>ute»- could, not pof* 
&biy h9 ^ncdved or admUtfld ia tl^e early ages of the. 
world s when > mankind, ^being . wholly illiterate, 
formed an idea of religion, more fuitable to their 
weak appreheniiQn, and compofed their iacred tenets 
chiei^y of fuch tales as were the objedb of traditipnaT 
belief, more than ofargufnent ordifputation. After 
the £rft alarm, therefore, was over, which arpfe from, 
the new paradoxes and principles of the philoibphers ;' 
theie -teachers fecm>ever after, during die ag^s of fn« 
tiquit^, to have lived in great harmcmy with the cfta- 
bUflied (uperfti lions, and tfi have mad# «i^ fair, par t^tj^n 
of mankind ^W4Qn themes the farmer dai^iing aU 
th^ learned and the yfU^ and the lat^^ poflefog..aU« 
thfividgaraodilUteiate. : ! L !. ^, 

It feems then, fays I, that you leave politics intirely 
out of the queftion, and never iuppofe, that a wife 
magiftrate can jnilly b< jealoits of certsffn. tenets of 
phih>fi>phy,ifoch as thofe of Epic vaus^ which deny»[ 
iug.a divine exiAenc^, and oonieqnently a providence 
andar future ftate, feem to loofi^n^ 'k agteatmeafure,:^ 
the ties of morality, and may be fuppofed, for that 
reafon, pernicious to the peace of civil fodety. 

• .'iKNaw, replied he,- that in &6t thef<l' perfteotiehs 
never, in any age, proceeded from calm reafon,. oil 
any experience of the pernidous Confequences of phi- 
5 ^ loibphy: 
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Ic^liyi iRit ait>fe indndjt -froni pi^n tad pie- 
jndke. Bot whsi if I flmld a«?ance ikrdMf, and 
iifin-t, A^ifEFicuRiys hftdl!>eenae^iiiM beibre the 
people, by any otthtj^fcopj^ants or irtformers of tliofe 
xlays, he £ould eafily ha^e defended his caufe, and 
proved his principles of philofbphy to be as ^utary 
as thoie of his adverfaries, who endeavoured, with 
iuch zeal, to jexpoie hinitd the pxAUk hatred and 
Jealoufy? 

1 WISH, l»d I, yott wo^ try youf eloqiicsce up* 
«ii lb extraordiaaiy a topk, and make a fpeech for 
Epicurus, whkh might Iktisiy, -not the mob of 
ArHCNSj if j^tt wilt 4dl<l#stltat anti^iit and pofite 
dty toi hare, contained any mob, h<ttt the mere f^iilo- 
iophical part of his audience, ^ckar might he fijK 
po&d capable of comprehending his arguments. 

Ths matt^ would net be difficulty npoa Avh icqm* 
dttiotts, repihd he i And if you ploale, 1 tUi fkp* 
pefbin^^felf-fif^fvavs Tor a moment^ and make yon 
flflttd for the Atheniab people, and ihall deliver 
you fuch an harangue as will fiU ail the iu-q with white 
hems, and leave not a black one to gratify the malice 
•of my adverfariesi 

VEtLT >wril: Pray proceed ttpoatthefe'&fpofi. 
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1 C0M« htditify O ye ATBBiiiAi»», «i |«(ttfy in 
year adimblf ^wbtt i mamtaiofd in jky^UtMA,: and 
ifld ttiyftlf niit>eM3ked by farion* aatigoniftg, infleaMl 
of rtftlbDliig with calm and diQ>affi<Miat« idqiiirfft^ 
Year ddiberations» which of right ihould he dktCM 
tb queftiORS of ptMic good, and the islereft of the 
comm<lnweailtfa» ztt diverted to the dkqiufitiotta of 
^pecuhtive phil^bphy; and ihtfe mBgaiBcmtf but 
perha]^s frmtlefs 'inquiries, lake phKe of yotr aam 
fiumliar butaore ufefiil occupations. Bot fb far as m 
jiieliet, I wilt pierent this abvft* We ihallnot hef» 
dUpute CDnceming the orig^ and government of 
worlck We ihall only inquiie. how &r fnch qneitioiia 
concern the public intereft. And if I can perfuade 
y6iir th^ they are itrdrdy indi^rentto the peace of 
Atietf and fedOrlty of government, I hope that yois 
will pvetc^tty fend us back to our fchools, diere to ex- 
amine atleifnre the quelHon the moft fubtime, but, at 
the fame time» the moft ipeculative of all philofbphy. 

TliB religions philofo^^hers, notfiitisfied widi.tbe 
traditions of your forffadiersy and dodrines of your-, 
^cfls: (in which I willingly acquiefte) jodolge-a rafii. 
-corioiityt in tiying how far they can eftablilh religion 
upon the principles of reafon; and they thereby ex« 
^te, inftcadof iatisfying^ the doubts, which naturally 

ariff ifsom a diligent and icrutioovs inquky. . They* 

paint* in the moft magnificent colours, die order^r 

beauty, ^md wife am^gemeiii of the Jiniv^ j mm1> 

' '• ' then 
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cottidjoooe^d from tbct^ftmmCoueoQticoiirie.of'iaQiBs^ 
^n if th^ce'oiidd prodnae Mfth^)ilii« > fatgheft .^nia^ 
can heverfiifficiemrx admire. I; fMl im>c examiiie 
l^juftfiefs of this *arguin^nt. .. I ihall aUow it to be 
as folids^ fixj ai^tago^ids ^aad accufer^ can deiire. 
^Tiafoffioie.ntjiif l<m prey€,;j5rc^tl)is very reafoyft- 
ing, (hatr^e ^iieitiQn ijs iniirQ]y^peai}a(ive^ and tjut 
when, i»Mpy* phflrfopbil^i difiiwfiJiOn^, I d^py a pro- 

» 

videnceiandia futms dtate,:. 1 liddehame notjChe fOmH 
dations -of fcdety, bat advande princ^es,' wkidi 
ihey themie!v€S, upon Aieir^wri topics, if thtyargac 
«0n4l«itl/> -rniift alioW- tivN^ ftfid and^itisfaawy; - 

"i •••»r . •.,. , • 

tjhat ^e.chijpf prj fQle^^umei^t fpr , a divine ^eyj^ 
(which I n^ver. quefUonedJ is derived irgm tha order 
tf n^ttirej. wheie there appear fuch marks of intcJli- 
gence and deii^n, that you think jt exjtravagVnt to at 
fign for its caufe, either chaiice, or the Blind and un- 
gttid/d^fbrie-rbf^ fcllttr. itm' alio^r, fh^t ililisT h an 
aftpgiihwfet'- drawh- 6r6m ^i!Wft^i t6 • cahfeS. Ft^m » ^'e 
ordeviof Vhiet wfofe^qti- iirfar, ^th^t^ ft^>i&iift fiave[ 
been projcft and forethought in tfie worftman. If 
you cannot make' out ''this' poiht, you alToHV; Aat jrour 
CDtaclufidh fails ; and you pre|end not to eftaWiih the 
condufioivia ^gredtcy htitnde than the ^hsttiomena of 
natiirte^ MU >flfti^.^ Tfeefe ar« yoi* coa^cffibnsril, 

Whbn 
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, When we inf^r any particular caofe frim an e^ 
£ed, we mod proportion die one to the'Other, 4Uid 
can never be aU«w«d to aforibe to the cadfe anyqipa.. < 
Ikies, but what are^ exsSXy fnffident to pradoee th^t 
efiefk. ' A body often, ounces raifed in any fiaki may 

ferve ai>a proof,- d&at thepounterbalandng wedghtrex*^ 

# 

ceeds ten ounces ; but can never aiibrd a reaibn that 1 
it exceeds a> hundred. If the cauie, affigned fpr any" 
efFedl, be not fufpcient to produce it» we *muft either 
rcje£l that cau(e, or add to it fucb qualities as wiH 
give it a juft proportion to the efTed. But if we 
aicribe to it farther qualities, or alHrm it capable of 
producing other efFeds, we can only indulge the li- ' 
cence of conjefture, and arbitrarily fuppofe the exiP- 
tence of qualities and energies, without reaibn or au- 
thority. '' ' 

The fame ntle Jiol Js^ whetherthe caiife afigiMd btt 
brute unconfcious matter, or a rational' intil^etit 
being. If the caufe be knOwn only by ffce tfka, we 
never ought to affign to it any qualities^ beyond what! 
are precifely requifite to produce the' eifeft :- Nor can 
we, by any rules of juft reafonirigj return -fcack from' 

the caufe^ and infer other effeiSs from it, beyond thofe 

... . . 

by which alone it is known to us. No one, merely 
from th* fight 6f one OfZtuxis's pictures,' could-' 
know, that he was alfo a ftituary or architedl, and 
was an artid no lefs (kilful in Hone and marble than in 
colours. The talents- and ta((e xlifplay^ in the par^' 

ticiilar 
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tioalar w«vb, before us ; tUe& we may Mdf conciii^ 
the^wQikmaa to be.poiS?&d:o£ The caufe rnuft be 
pro^rtioeed. to dieceffiid: >W[if. we exa^y. and 
preoileiy^ prapcution it^' welbalL nener ^ndimit apy 
qwdfdoJdtset point ^dier/ov a^rd an inference con- 
ceiving any pthec idefignior perlbrmanGe. Suotv 90a* 
Ikies mud be fosnewhat beyond what is merely reqiii- 
£te to produce d&e efie^ which we exasnine* 

.* Allowing, therefore, the gods to be the authors of 
the exiftence or order of the uiiiverfe ; it follows, that 
they poflefs that prccife degree of power, intelligence, 
and benevolence, which appears in their workman- 
ihjp ; but nothing farther can ever be proved, except 
we call in the aflifiance of exaggeration and flattery to 
fupply the de£e£is of argument.and reafoning. So. far 
as the traces of any attributes, at prefent, appear, fy 
hitrba^ we .'oofrchdetiHcfe: attrlhutiss to eni&k The 
f^lPfOba^sk <4 farmer a^ribM^tes is mere hypothefin, 
muchinoie, 4e fuppolition, that, in diflant periods of 
pjiace and time, there has been, or will be, a more 
magnificent diiplay of theie attributes> and a icheme 
€|f admiBiftratioB. piore iUital^le to ijuch imaginary vir- 
tues. We Cim never be allowed to mount up from 
the uniyerfeK the t^eEt, tp Jupiter, the caufe ; and 
then defe^fid dowA wards^ to infer any new eifed from 
that cauie ; as if the piefent efFeds alone were not in* 
tirely worthy of the glorious attributes which we a£. 
cribe to that deity. Ti^ejoiowlege of the.Gauf<^ being 

derived 
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jaAcd<iO;jei|Cjb #tWr atad xke oim aan.ttever refee to 

,yoi;j^ijd.cptam phafnproena in nature. You feek , 
acau& or aothor. You. imagine that you have found . 
him. Vou. afterwards become fo enamoured of this 
offspring <9f ypor brain^ that you imagine it impof- 
^U^biftti^jouift jxroducefoiA^tbiDg greatfr And;ii|ore ; 
|)qiff^ than the prefect fcene of things, which is fo^' 
full.of ill and diforfer. You forget, that th^sjuper- , 
iaiiye intelliig^nce and benevolence are Intirely ima- 
ginary^ OTf ai leait, without any foundation in leafon j 
and that you have ao ground to aicribe to him any , 
^quaUtieiSji bu^w^hat yop fe« he has a^aally exerted, 
aijd di^layqd in his prodndUons. Le,t your gods»^ 
iJierefore, 6 philofophers^ be fuited to the prefent 
appearances of nature : And prefume not to alt<er 
ttlfBft iq^)eav«iizes by arbitmry fiifipofidons^ in oider 
td'fiUt'tl^m to the attiibutef> wfatch yxm ib fondly ' 

aftribetd'.yoiirddUie*. < 

• /■--, , - •....' ■» 

nty» QAthsi^i^ans* talk of a golden Qr ^ filver age* f 
wbicb preceded' the pffefeni; fceae; ;of vice-, and mifery». , 
I hear them wi& s^ttention and with reverence. But 
when philofophers, who pretend to negle^l authority^, 
and t9 ^ttltivat^ leafop^tfaoldthe j^e.diicourie^ J p^y 

them 



them ii6t« I' bWv^^^i^e^^^i^s Aib^ffiok and 
picTtis <lefei-en€e. • I j^^ Wh^^ardad fheenf iiitb«t^ 
celdlial tegidi^ %kl» admk^tkem iimtiie eodadli . 

of the gods, who opened to thfljn:idib iiookittf vfote,-'. 
that they thus raihiy afiirm that their deities have exe- 
cutea, i^Will execoteV^hypurpoiei 'beyond what has 
aftualiy appearcjd ? ^i( theytelt me, that they have 
mounted on the rteps or by the gradual afcent 6f rea- * 
/oh, -art'dbyilrawtnginfefchres^froin cffefts tO'Cauies, 

I ffiirihrift,»tfet fh^'Warea?ded-fhe:a&entbrri?aron • 
by the/Witig^s 'of in5ag?nat^6n';'^otfieri^ife -they' could . 

not thus chaiTge Xhi]t ^h^ntik'r of 'i^tetente", and argue 
from caafes to eiFedsj prefuming, that a toOre peffe^ ' 
produftion than the prefent world would be more fui- - 
table to fucK perfect beings as the'gbd^,' and forget- 
tlhg, that they hiave no reafoh to afcnbe \6 tliefb celel-. ■ 
ti^l heings 'anjr perfc^idn or'^rfy^kitiiliutei Tiiit What ** 
can be found in the prefent World. '" .'' ' 

' i ' ' i . .'\ i. J. .. .: , .1 '^ ^- • .2. u 

Hekcs all the ffu|def» indofiry to acootint for the 
ill appearances of jiatilire, and ftve the honpur of the 
gods ; while we muft acknowlege. d^^ reality oC that 
evil and diforder, with^which the world fo much a- 
bounds. The obftihate and *?ntratob!c qdalities of 
matter, we ar^ told/ or the-dbiervancc of genend laws, ' 
Of fome ftichTeaforh, 'is'the fole caufe, which conlJroJled 
the power and benevolence of J u f i t e r > and obliiged 
him 'to create mankind and every fenfible creature fo 
imperife^ and fo-tin^ippy. Thefe atttibute*, tftei^,- 
'• ♦' ■ are. 
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g|C9|eftJjmtpde.r A^4.jnj>^|i that ijifppoikiotk^^o wily 
that fuch conjefhim xi^$y, ,'perMp8» be admitted as 
plaiifible folutions of the ill phaenomena But ftiU I 
aik; Why take thefe attributes forgranted, or why 
aicribe to the caufe any qualities 'but what actually ap* 
.jpear jn th^^^e^jft-? Why torture y9ur.brain to juftify 
the coorfe of nature upon /uppoiitionsy which, for 
aught you know» may be, intlrely imaginary, and of 

which there ace ta.be &und np (races In the jcoode of 
fiature ? 

•V..^^ ...1' ,- .. ,. , , 

/ ,' _ . . 

The religious hypothefis, therefore, mod be confi- 
d^red pdL/. as ,a partkolar method of. accQnnting for 
^ vMbk ph^nomoia ,^f the oiuverfe : $ut no juft 
reafbner w^ ever prefume to infer from it any iingle 
fa^ and alter or add to. the phsenomena, in any flngle 

particular. If you think, that the appearances of 
things prove iuch caufe s, 'tis allowable for you to draw 
an inference c(mcerning the exiHence. of thefe caufes. 
In fuch complicated and fublime fubjeds, every one 
fhonld be indulged in the liberty of conjedure and ar- 
gument. But here you ought to reil. If you come 
backward, and arguing from your inferred caufes* 
conclude, that any other fait has exited, or will exf(l, 
in the courfe of nature, which may ferve for a fuUer 
d^lay of particular attributes; I muft admoniih youj 
.that you have departed from the method of reafon- 
ing, attached to the prefent fubjeft, and muft certainly 

Jiave 



■hiyaai '^iMt'^ptari Hi'ifti-'i^';' othtt4irii-tf^^ii 
could never, with tolerfblfi'fejdte or pfopricty, ' ^^d 
2Xif tning to the cffbft, in^ order to reader, it more 
'worthy of the caufe. . . 

'. /"Where, then,' is the bdioufnefe'of ^thit dbdrftie, 
whJch I t^ach in my jfchoot, "of mWirj^'whick t wrti- 
ihirie ih my gardens ? Or what d6 y6u find in this 

'WhToleqtrefticm, wherein the iecmity ttf go6d monds, 
or the peace and order of foclety is in the leaft'con-r 
cerned ? 

IbBVT a prtvidcnce, yod^fty; abd'fo^iWege- 
^rer&ctir oPfhe worid» Vhfb'g«!ides %he CDuHbcCe- 
vents/. and ^fanifhes the vicious with infamy -flnd diP* 

* appointment, and rewards the virtuoas^with hcmour 
dnd fuccefs, m all their undertakings. Bat ftrely, I 
'deny hpt the courfe itfelf of fevcnts, whkH. lies open 
'to*every one's inquiry and examination; 'I acKnow- 
^lege,- that, in the prefent order of things, vfrtueis 

attended with more peace of ttiind than vice; and 
, meets with a more Tavourable reception from the 

* world. I am leiifible, that, according to the paft ex- 
*periience of mankind, 'fri6nli(hip is th^' chief joy tjf 

humah life, atid'^mdderafio'nthe onlyToiifceof'traif- 
'qmlHty tod happrnefs.' 'l! 'never baJiiictf-ietwiettilJite 
"virtdtAis and the vicidtis*courf^ tJf-fife; - IWit ^am 'fen- 

fible, that, to a wdldifpofcd mind, every advwitage 

ii 
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is on the fi^ t^ftke^fdtfokr. 'Abdf nfibtcftft )Ria fay 
tiiate,dlowing^li yoor €ip|»DfitiDtit and jreafenifigs .J 
Yoa tdl me, indeed, that tbis di^^tion of things 
proceeds from intielligeftce and defign. Bat «d»tever 
it proceeds fyom, die di^>Mdon itfeU>^o»M4mtb do- 
|>ends oarhappinefs or itdfery; and^oiieqtteniiyipip 
tondvia aird deportment' in IFfes' is ftiH Ae Cim^, - ^k 
imi open for me, ^swellasybu, to regnlatfe-niy'be- 
haviour, by my experience of paft events. And if 
you affirm, that, while a. divine providence is allowed^ 
and a fupreme diilributive juflice in the univerfe^ t 
ought to expe£t ibme more particular reward of th^ 
^oo4» and puni&ment of ^he bad, bevond the ordi- 
nary courie of event* ; I. here find, tlie fame fallacy^ 
which! have before endeavoured to deted. You per« 
M in imagining, that, if we grant that divine exiA 

tcskp^f for which you io^eao^i^y contend, ^yqu o^ajf 
iafeiy iiiferco^feqoene^s ^in^iti an4:add fq^methix;^ 
to t^e e|:periencfd ^der of, sf t{ire, by argiiipg from 
the attributes which you afcribe to your gods^ Yoi^ 
feem not to remember, that all your reafonings on 
this fubjed can only be drawn from effedl^to canfes ; 
and that every ai^nmenit, idedaced from cftufe^ to e& 
fedls, miift of neceflit^ be a ^raCn fcphifnx; toce it if 
tuipfofible for you<to knoi^ any tiling of th^ caia(b, rbiit 
what yoa^have, antecokntly, not inferred, r but :dif» 
covoitd toite Atlr to die efl»ft. 
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'" But wjuit JBoft i phi]ofii|)her, jv4£e of thpfe vaia 
reaibnersy wlio» inftead of regarding the (wefent icene 
of things as the 4)le dbjeft of their conpemptatioB^ Co 
far reverie the whole courfe of nature, as to render 
this life m^^y a pallage to fbipething farther; a 
poi^l^f ' >vhi((h. leads to a greater, and vaftly diffinvnt 
;builduig'i* a ffolpgi^y which ferves only to introduce 
.the piece, and givejt more grace and propriety? 
Whence, do you think, can fuch philofophers derive 
their idea of the gods? From their own conceit and 
jnu^ginatlon furdy. For if they derived it from the 
pi^fent phenomena, it would never point to any thing 
gu'ther, b^t mu{( be exadUy adjufled to thein. That 
*the divinity may' fo^/y poffefs attributes, whith we 
liave never feen exerted ; rfiay be governed by prin- 
ciples of a£Uon, which we cannot diicover to be fa- 
tisfied : All this will freely be allowed. But ftUl this 
Is meie fojfflUhtfznd hypothefis. We never can have 
Veafon to infer any wtuibntes^ or any principles of ac 
don in him, but fo far as we know them to have been 
exerted and fatisfied. 

Are there of^ marks tf a difirihuiinH juftke in the 
nnwrUf If you anfwer in the affirmative, I conclude, 
that, iince juilice here exerts icfelf, it is fatisfied. If 
you reply in the negative, I condode, that you have 
then no reaibn to afcribe jnftice to the gods. If you 
hold a medium between affinnation and negatio^, by 
figring, that the jaftice of the gods, at prefent, ^erts 

jtfelf 
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itfelf in part, bnt notin its full extent ; I anfwer, that 
yoahave no reaibn to give it any particular extent^ 
bar only fo fkr as you fee it, at prefint, exert it&lf. 

Thus I bring the difpute, O ATHENtANSy to a 
Hioit liTue with my antagonifts. The coorfe of nature 
lies open to my contemplation as well as theirs. The 
experienced train of events is the great flandard by 
whkh we all regulate our «ondu6t Nothing elie can 
be appealed to in the field, or in the ienate* Nothing 
clfe ought ever to be heard of in the ichool, or in the 
dofet. In vain would our limited underftandingg 
break thro' thofc boundaries, which are too narrow 
for our fond imaginations. While we argue from the 
couife of nature* and infer a particular intelligent 
caufe, which firit bellowed, and fiill preferves, order in 
the univerfe* we embrace .a principle which is both 
tmcertain and ufelefs. 'Tis uncertain ; becaufe the 
fubjed lies intirely beyond the reach of human expe* 
rience. 'Tis ufelefs; becaufe our knowlegeof thia 
caufe being derived intirely from the courfe of na« 
ture^ we can never, according to the rules of juft rea- 
foning, return back from the cauie with any new in- 
ferences, or making^ additions to the common and 
experienced couHe of nature,^ eftabliih any new prind* 
pies of conduct and behavibur. 

I OBSERVE (fays I, finding he had finifhed his ha* 

rangue) that you negle^ not the artifice of the dema. 

Vol. I1I« L gogues 
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gogaes of old ; and as yon was pkalbd to omloe 
flahd lor thepeoplcy yon infimasii^ yourfelf into my 
favocuv by embracing- tha£b principles, to .wl^ich^ . you 
know, I have always expreffed a particular attach- 
ment. But allowing you to niake experience (as in- 
deed I think yon ought) the only ibuidard of our judg- 
ment concerning this, and HI other >]Qeftioo9. of h/St ; 
I donbt not but, from the very fam^ expf^nce, to 
whicii you appeal, it may be poffiUe to refute diis 
reafoning, which you have put into the mouth of 
Epicurus. If you faw, for inftance, a half-iini(hed 
building furrounded with heaps ^of brick and- ibne 
and mortar, and all the inflruments of maionry; 
could you not in/er from the efiedl, that it was a work 
of deiign and contrivance ? And could- you'not return 
again, from this inferred caufe, to irifer new additions 
to the effect, and conclude, that the' building would 
foon be finiihed, and receive all the farther improve- 
ments, which art could beftow upon it ? If you faw 
upon the fea-fiiore the print of one humsm foot, you 
would conclude, that a man had pafled that way^ and 
that he had alfo left the traces df the other foot, tho* 
effaced by the rolling of the fands or inundation of the 
waters. Why then do you refufe to admit the fame 
method of reafbning with regard to the order of na- 
ture ? Confider the worid and the preient life-only as 
an imperfeft -building, from which you can infer a 
fupcrior intelligence ; and arguing from that foperior 

intelligence, which caii leave no^hu^ impetffeft ; why 

. .may 
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may you nOt infer a more finifhed fcheme or^ plan, 
which will receive its completion in fome diftant pe- 
riod of (pace or time ? Are not tfaefe methods of rta- 
foning exaf^ly parallel f And under what pretext can 
you embrace the one, while you rejcd the other } 

TliB infinite diffmnci of the iubje£b, replied he, 
is a fafficient foundation for this difference in my con*^ 
dulions. ' In works odfuman art and contrivance, '#s 
allowable to advance from the efled to the caufe, and 
returning back from the caufe, form new inferences 
concerning the efFedt, and examine the alterations 
which it has probably undergone. Or may ftill under- 

go. But what is the foundation of this method of 
reafbning i Plainly this ; that man is a beingi whom 
we know by experience, whofe motives and defigna 
we are acquainted with, and whofe projefts and incli- 
natlbns have a certain connexion and coherence, ac* 
cording to. the laws which nature has eflaUifhed for 
the government of fuch a creature. When, there- 
fore, we find, that any work has proceeded from^e 
flcill and induibry of man ; as we are otherwife ac- 
quainted with the nature of the animal, we can draw a 
hundred inferences concerning what may be expelled 
from him ; and thefe inferences will all be founded on 
experience and obfervation. But did we know man 
only from the fingle work or production which we ex- 
amine, it were impoflible for us to argue in this man- 
ner; bec;aule our knowlege of ail the qualities, which 

La we 
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we aicribe to iiniy being in that cafe disriired £ix>m the 
production, 'tis impoflible they could point to any 
thing farther, or be the foundation of .any new infer* 
cnces. The print of a foot in die fand can only 
prove, when confidered alone, that there was feme 
£gnre adapted to it, by which it was produced : But 
•^he print of a human foot proves likewife, from our 
other experience, that there was probably another 
iboc, which alfo left its impreflion, tho* efiaced by 
time or other, accidents. Here we mount from the ef. 
, fed to the caufe ; and descending again from the 
cauici, infer alterations in the effedl ; but this is not a 
continuation of the ikme fimple chain of reafbning. 
We comprehend in this cafe a hundred other expe- 
ricHces and obiervations, concerning the u/ua/ £gure 

and members of that fpecies of animal, without which 
this method of -argument muft be confidered as falla- 
cious and fbphiilical. ^ 

The' cafe is not the fame with" our reafonings from 
t^ works of nature. The Deity is known to us only 
by his produdlions, and is a fiagle being in the uni- 
verfe, not comprehended under any fpecies or genus, 
from whofe experienced attributes or qualities, we can, 
by analogy, infer any attribute or quality in him. As 
the univerfe (hews wifdom and goodnefs, we infer 
wiidom and goodnefs ; . As it fhows a particular degree 
of thefe perfedUons, we infer a particular degree of 
them* precifely adapted to the efied which we exa- 
5 mine. 
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mine. Bat farther attributes or farther degrees of the 
lame attributes, we can never be authorifed to infer or 
fappofe, by. any rules of juil realbning. Now without * 
fome fuch licence of fuppoiition, 'tis impoffible for 
us to argue from the caufe, or infer any alteration in 
the eifedt, beyond what has immediately fallen under 
our obfervation. Greater good produced by this Be- 
ing muft ftill prove a greater degree of goodnefs:- 
More imi^artial diflribution of rewards and puni(h<» 
ments mufi proceed from a faperior regard to juilice 
and equityr Every fuppofed addition to the works of 
natnr^ makes an addition to the attributes oftheau* 
^ifcfjslldiature ; and conicquenily, being intirely un • 
fiij^tfifttpAhytany.reaibu or argument, can never be , 
<a^m?tt^f)3.iU%?'^^;Conje^are and hypothefts \ 

' * t 

■ ":''>';.viir>.i> - ' The 

* In general^ it may, I think^ be eftabliihed as a maxim, 
that where any caufe is known only by its particular cfFe£ls, it 
muft be impoffible to infer any new eifedK from that caufe, 
AnCt the qualities, which are requifite to produce thefe new ef* 
fe^s along with the former, muft either be different, or fupe- 
rior, or of more eztenfive operation, than thofe which fimply ' 
produced the cStCt^ whence alone the caufe is fuppofed tobe- 
known to us. We can never, therefore, have any reaion to fup* . 
pofe the eziftence of thefe qualities. To fty that the new effe^^ 
proceed only Irom a continuation of the fame energy, which is 
already known from the firft effeds, will not remove the diffi- 
culty. For even granting^ this to he the ca(e, (which can fel- 
dom be fuppofed} the very continuation and oertba of t like 

h % energy 
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* 

Th b great foarce of our miflake in tkli fubje^l, and 
of the unbounded licence of conje^ure, which we in- 
<lu]ge, is, that we tacidy confider ourfelves, as in the 
place of the Supreme Beingi aujd cofidude, that -he 
will, on every occa£on, obferve the fiune coodnfit 
which we ourfelves, in his £tuat!on, would have em* 
braced as reafonable and eligil;^!)^. But befidcs, that 
the ordinary courfe of nature may convince a9» that 
almoR every thing is regulated by principles and max- 
ims very different from ours; befidea this, I tay^ it 
muft evidently appear contrary to ail rule of analogy 
to reafi>ny from the intentions and projeds of men, to 
thofe of a being fo di&r^it, and fo much fnperion 
In human nature> there is a certain expca-ienoed cohe- 
rence of defigns and inclinations; ib that when» from 
any fadts, we have discovered one intention of any man, 
it may often be rea&nable, from experience, to infer 
another, and draw a long chain of condufions con- 
cerning his pafl or future condud. But this method 
of reafoning never can have plape with regard to a 

«aergy (for ^tis znapoffible it can be. ab(bj^jdtely the iame) I faj^ 
tyt cxertioa pf a like enetfy ia a ^ifiereat penod of fpace aol 
thnc u a Yeryadiitraiy ft^pofitbn, and vihat there casnoC po£- 
£bly be any tncet of in the ofleds, from which all our know- 
lege of the cavfe is originaUy derived. Let the wftrred cauie be 
exaAly proportioned (as it flmdd be) to the kQOwn efieift ; and 
*tit irapoffihle that it can pofleft any q«aUtia|^ horn which new 
.or difierent cfibQs eaa he ii^m^ 

Being, 
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Being, fo remote and incomprefaenfible, who bears 
m«ch \e& analogy to any other bduig in the nniverie 
ihfin the fan to a waxen taper, and who difcovers him- 
ielf only by ibme faint traces or outlines, beyond 
whkh we have no authority to afcribe to him any at- 
tribute or per&dion. What we imagine to be a fu- 
perior perfedion may really be a defedl. Or were it 

«ver ib much a perfedion« the afcfibing it to the Su* 
preme Being, where it ^pears not to have been real- . 

ly exerted, to the fall» in his works, favours more of 
flattery and panegyric, than of jufl reasoning and found 
philofophy. All the philofophy, therefore, in the 
wofid* and all the rel^on, which k nothing but a 
/pedes of philoibphy, will never be able to carry ua 
beyond liie ufiial cotfirfe of experience, or give us mea« 
Jures of condu^ and belitivioor different from thofe 
which are furnifhed by refiedkions on cpmmon life. 
No new iad can ever be inferred from the religioua 
hypotheik ; no event forefeen or foretold ; no reward 
or puniihment expeded or dreaded, beyond what is 
already kn^own by pradti^e an^ obfervatlon. So that 
m^ apology for Epicu rus will ftill appear folid and 
iatisiadory ; nor,have the political interefls of fociety 
ai^y cpnnexion with the philofophical difputes con- 
cerning metaphysics and religion. 

There is ftill one circumftance, replied I, which 
you feem to have overlooked, 'tho" 1 fhould allow 
yourpremifes, I muft Hill deny your condufion. You 

L 4 conclude. 
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conclode, that religions dodrines and reafimings can 
have no influence on life, becanfe thej mught to have 
Jio influence; never confidering, that men reaibn not 
in the fame manner yon do, but draw many confe- 
qtiences'from the belief of a divine ex]ilence> and Tap- 
pofe that the Deity will inflidt punifhments on vice, 
and beflow rewards on virtue, beyond what appear in 
the ordinary courie of nature. Whetlier this reafon- 
ing of theirs be juft or not, is no matter. Its influ- 
ence on their life and condu^'moii'ftffi be the fame. 
And thofc, who attempt . to difabt>(e them of-iuth pre- 
judices, may, for aught I know,: be good rcafoners, 
bat I cannot allow them to' be good citizens and poii* 
ticians ; fuice they free men from One ceib^nt upon 
their paflions, and make the infring^nent.of t^e laws 
of ibciety, in one refped, moi^C^fy.^d fecure. - 

After all, I may, perhaps, agree to your general 
Conclaflon in favour of liberty, tho' upon different pre- 
mifes firom thofe, on which you endeavdur to found it* 
I think that the ftate ought to tolerate every principle 
of philofophy ; nor is there an inflance that any go- 
vernment has fuffered in its political interefls by fuch 
indulgence. There' is no enthufiafm among fhild- 
fophers ; their doftrines are not very alluring to the 
people ; and no reflraint can be put upon their rea- 
fonings, but what mail be of dangerous confequence 
to the fciences, and -even to the flate, by paving the 
way for perfecution and oppfe&on in points where the 
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generality of mankind are more deeply interefted and 
concerned. 

But there occurs to me (continued I] with regard 
to yoormain topic, a difficnhyy which I (halljufi pro* 
pofe tq you, widibat infifting on it ; left it lead into 
reaibnings of- too nice and delicate a nature. In a 
word, I much doubt whether it be poffible for a caufe 
to be known only by its eSt6t (as you have all along 
fuppofed) or to be of fb fingular and partigilar a na- 
ture as to have no parallel and no fimilarity with any 
other caufe or objefly th^t has ever fallen under our 
obfervation. 'Tis only ;when two fpecits of objedts 
are found to be conilantly conjoined, that we can in- 
fer the one from the other ; and were an eifefl pre. 
fented, which was intirely lingular, and could not be 
comprehended under any known ^^nV/, I do not fee, 
that we. could form any conjedlure or inference at all 
concerning its caufe. If experience and obfervatiou 
and analogy be, indeed, the only guides which we can 
reafonably follow in inferences of this nature ; bo|h 
the effedk and caufe muft bear a (imilarity and refem* 
blance to other efi^6ls and caufes which we know, 
and which we have found, in many inftances, to ba 
conjoined with each other. I leave it to your own 
rcfleftions to purfue the confequences of this principle. 
I ftiall juft obfcrve, that as the antagonifts of Epi- 
curus always fuppofe the univerfe an effcft quite fin- 
gular and unparalleled ; to be the proof of a Deity, a 

^ 5 caufe 
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cade BO hb fingnlar and nnparalleled ; your teBlha^, 
ingSy upon that AippofidoBy feem, at leaft, to meri 
oor attention. There is, I own, fome difficoky, ho«r 
we can «ver retorn from the caafe to the tSoSt, and^j 
feafoning from our ideas of t^e former, infer any ti* 
deration on the latter* or aay jdditioBlo k; 
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I Of the Academical or Sceptical PiiiLdio^Hr« 



PART 1. 

THERE is not a greater number of pWlofophical 
reafonings, difplayed upon any fubje^t, thaa 
thofe, which prove the exiftence of a Deity, and re- 
fute the fallacies of Atheifis \ and yet the mod reti- 
;gioas philofopheis ilill difpute whether any man can 
ht fo blinded a& to be a fpecuktive athei/l. How 
ihall w^ reconcile thefe, cpntradidions I The knight- 
«rra&t8> wha wandered aboiit to tlear the world (^ 
4xAgOQs and giant% never emeatained the leail doubc 
«rith regard to ithe exifUnce of thefe numibrs. 

Th B Steptk is another enemy of religion, who na* 
Ciindly provokes the indigna&lon «f ail divines and 
'gntVer pkitoibphers ; tho* 'tis oenaw, that ao man 
<evtr met wiih any foch abfurd creature, oi- eonveried 
"i^th a man, who had a» 0fHnk>n or principle coo* 

Xj 6 cerning 



I: Iff tDiiiot iafift 1909 the n»rt ttiUf tOfk^, em* 
ployed by^tke foeptics in; nfi ags% a^ainfti&e erideoce. 
t£ fn^t\ vfttch ail thole; ^rived ih)in tbe imperfection, 
an^ falbd(»rmEfi.Qf dnr.organs^ ^ lutmbcrkis occa- 
iioQ»; the a!ooke4 appearaDCQ of an oar in water ;, 
the varioua a^eds of oiy|eds» apcording to their diir-^ 
ferent diilances ; the double iviage^ which arife from 
thepreflipg o«e eyej.with many other appearances 
of a like nature. The& iceptkal topics, indeed, are 
only fufficient to prove» that the fenfes alone are not 
implicitely to be depended on ; but that we muft 
corre£l their evidence by reafon, and by confiderations, 
derived from^ ^ nature bf* Che md^ram/ the dMance 
of the objefty and the dHpofition of tSe wgan, iii 
order to render them, within their fphere, th^ prt)J)dr 
iriteria of truth and faHhood, There are other mono 
profound arguments againft the fenfes, which admit 
not of fo eafy a iblntion. 

Jt fiasQitevi^ent, that ^meii are earned* by a nat8» 
tal snAflDf^ or. poqpdfeffion, to repc^fiuih in their 
issSs& ; and id»t, .without any reafoning, - ot* '«ve& aU 
Aioft belbre the ufe of reafon, we always fiippofe an 
rcxternal -univetle, which depends not oa ouT/^rcep- 
tiofi, bat woald ej^ft, tho' we and every ^itble crea- 
"ttire were abient or annihilated. Even the animal 
creation are governed by^ a Hke opinion, and prefenfe 
this belief of external obje£ts» in all their thoughts, 
^$j .and actions. 

fr 
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It ieems alio evident, tEiat when men foHow this 
l>lind and powerful* inftind of nature, they always 
Tuppoie the very images^ preiented by the (enfes, to 
be the external objeds, and never entertain any fu^ 
pidoQ, that the one are nothing hot reprefentations 
4^ the Cfther, This very table, which we fee white, 
and which we feel hard, is believed to exift, indepen- 
dent of oar perception, and to be fomething external 
to oar mind, which perceives it. O&r fH'efence be« 
Hows not being on it : Our abfence annihilates it not. 
It preierves its exigence uniform and entire,, indepen* 
4cnt of the £taation of intelligent beings, who p4r* 
ceive or contemplate it. • . 

But this nmverfid axKl primary opinion of all meA 
is ibon deftroyed by the iltghtefl philofephy^ which 

teaches us, that nothing can ever be prefent to the 
mind but an image or perception, and that the fenfes 
are.only the inlets, thro* which thefe images are re- 
ceived, without being ever able to produce any im- 
mediate intercoutfe between the mind and the objedl* 
The table, which we fee, feems to dimfnifh, as we 
remove farther from it : But the real table which ex- 
ifls independent of us, fuffers no alteration : It was* 
therefore, nothing but its image, which was prefent 
to the mind. Thefe are the obvious di£tetC8 of rea- 
fon ; and no man, who refledls, ever doubted, that 
Ae exiftences, which we confider, when we fay, thU 
hotife and that tu$ are nothing but perceptions in the 
3 mind. 
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Bund» and fleeting copies or repre/entations of other 
exifiences^ which remain aniform and independent. 

So far, then, are we neceflitated by reaibning^o 
contradidt or depart from the primary infUnds of na- 
' ture, ^d'to embrace a new f>ftem with regard to the 
evidences of our fenfes. But here philoibphy finds 
itfelf extremely embarrafled, when it would * juftily 
this new fyftem, and obviate the cavils and objeSlions 
of the fceptics. It can no longer plead the infalh'ble 
and irreiiflible inflinfl of nature : For that led as to 
a quite different fyftem, which is acknowleged fal- 
lible and even erroneous. And to JufUfy this pre- 
tended philofophical fyftem> by a, chain of clear and 
oonvincing argument, or even any appearance of ar- 
gument^ exceeds the power of all human capadty. 

By what argument can it be proved, that the per- 
ceptions of the mind muft be caufed by external ob« 
je£is, enthely different from them, tho' refembling 
them (if that be poffible) and could not arife either* 
from the energy of the mind itfelf or from the iiig* 
geilion of fome invifible ^nd unknown ipirit> or frtm 
fojpiie other caufe flill more unknown to us ? *Tis ac- 
knowleged, that, in faft, many of thefe perceptions 
arife not from any thing external, as in dreams^ 
madnefs, and other ' di/eafes. And nothing can be 
more inexplicable than the manner, in which body 
frould fo operate upon mind as ever to convey an 

image 
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image of itfelf to a fubftance fuppofed of (0 di^rent^ 
and even contrary a nature* 

• 

*Tis a queflion of fadl, whether th6 perceptions 
of the fenfes be produced by external objeds, refem- 
bling them : How (hall this queflion be determined^ f 
By experience furely ; as all other quellions of a like 
nature. But here experience is, and muft be entirely 
nient. The mind has never any thing prefent to it 
but the perception^, and cannot poflibly reach any 
experience of their connexion with objeds. The fup- 
pofition - of fuch a connexion is, therefore, without ' 
any foundation in reafoning. 

To have rcconrfe to the veracity of the fupremc 
Being, in brder to prord the veracity of our fenfes, ' 
is- furely making a very uncxpefled circuit. If his * 

veracity were at all concerned in this matter, our 
fenfe^ would be Entirely infallible ; becaufe 4t is not '' 
podlble that he can ever deceive. Not to mention* 
that if the external world be once called in doubt, 
we fiiall be at a lofs to find arguments, by which we ' 
may prove the exigence of that Being or any of his 
attributes;' /♦ 

This is a topic, therefore, in which the profbunder 
and more philofophical fceptics will always triumph, 
when they endeavour to introduce an univerfal doubt 
into all fttbje£b' of human knowlege and enquiry, 

: - •. 'Do 
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De yOB fellow the infiin^s and propenfities of natore, 
may they fay, in aifenting to the veracity of fenfe ? 
But thefe lead you to believje, that the Very pcrceptioa 
or /enfible image is the external ohjed. Do you dif- 
cl^m this principle, in order to embrace a ^raoj;e.ra;- 
tional opinion, that the perceptions are oflly reprefen- 
tations of foroething external ?. ypii here depart from 
your natural propenfities and more obvious fentiments ; 
and yet are not able' to fatisfy your reafon, which can 
never find any convincing argument from experience 
to prove, that the perceptions are connected with any 
external objefb. 

TaERf 13 another iceptical topic of alike nature, . 
derived from the moft prafoand philQfo|>|]y ; whkk 
might merit our attention, were it fequifite tb dive fo 
deep, in .order to difcover arguments and reaibning9» 
which can ierire fo Httle any f^riens p^rpofe* 'Tis 
univerially allowed by ^aodern enqiu^rs, tkat ail the 
fenfible qualities of objedsr fuch as hard, foft, hoi^ . 
cq14» {white, ./klack;, .{^>. are., mftxely f«cQn49ry» and. 
exift not hf, th^.obje^s ttiefi£^)ves, botaretj^ej^cepi^oaa , 
of the mind, without any external archetype orjiEtod^l^ 
which they reprefent. If this be allowed, with regard 
tQ fefondary, qualities, it muilalfo follow with regard to 
the fuppofed primary qualities of extcnfion and folidity » . 
nor can the latter be any more entided to that deno- 
mination than^ the former. The idea x^i extcnfion is 
enurely acquired from the fenfes of fight and feeling ; 

and 
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and if all the qoalities^ perceived by the fenfes, be ia 
the mind, not ia the objed, the fame conclufion 
aioft reach the idea of e?ctenfion,- whkh is wholly de- 
pendent on the fenftble ideas or the ideas of fecon- 
*' 4ary qualities. Nothing can fave us from this con- 
dufioiiy bat the aflerting, that the ideas of thofe prir 
inary qualities are attained by AhfiraQltm ; which, if 
we examine accurately, we &all find to be uninteU 
iigible, and even abfurd. An exten£on, that is nei- 
ther tangible nor vi£ble, cannot poffibly be conceived : 
And a tangible or viiible extenfion, which is neither 
hard nor foft, black nor white, is equally beyond the 
reach of human conception. Let any man try to 
conceive a triangle in general, which is neither Ifocelts^ 
nor Scaknumi nor has any particular length nor pro* 
portion of fides ; and he will ibon perceive the ab- 
fnrdity of all the feholaftle notions with regard to ab- 
firaidion and geneoi idcaa *, 

^ Thii argument it^wnfVom Dr. Bxixlzt ; and indeed 
tnoft of the writings cf that very ingenious author form the ^eft 
leflbns of fcepticiim, which are to l>^ .found cither among the. 
-a&txentor modem philofophers, Bayle not excepted. He pro* 
Mb, however^ in his title-page (and undoubtedly with great 
truth) to have compoied his book agaihft the fce^tlcs as weU mr 
:a|ainft the atheifts and free-thinkers. Bat diut all his argu- 
mrnXe^tho* otherwife intended^ are, in reality, merely fcepti* 
«a], appears from this, tbae tbef admit of no snfwer and product 
m eottviffion^ Their only tfft€t is to caufe that momentary 
amasemeat and irr^folutioo and coniiUieni which is the reiolt 
Af fcepticifiaa* 

Thus 
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(Thus the firft phllolbphical pbjedtioa to the eri* 

dtiiCe bf fenfe or to the opinion of external exiftence 
coniiftrin thU, that fuch an opintooy if refted on na- 
tural infHnd^i h contrary to reafont and if referred to 
reafon, is ^contrary to natural indindt and at the fame 
time carries no ratbnal evidence .with it, to convince 
an impartial enquirer. The fecond objedion goes 
farther, and represents this qp^njoti as contrary torea- 
fon ; at leail, if it be a principle o»f reafoji, tl^at all 
fenfible qualiues are in the mind^ not iiirtht objcijfk. r 






PART IL -^ ■ 

It may feem a very extravagant attempt of the 
iceptics to deftroy reajhn by argument and ratiociaa* 
tion ; yet is this the grand fcope of all their enquiries 
and difputes, T^^^X endeavour to find objefiion?,. 
both to our abflra^ reafonb^» and to thoie whick 
regard matter of fadt and exiiience. . 

The chief objection againU all ahfiraB reaibninga 
is derived from the ideas of fpace and time ; ideas* 
which* in commoi^ life and to. a careleis view, are 
very clear and intellig4b]ie» but when they pafs thro* 
die fcrutiny of the profound fciences (and they are 
the chief objedt of thefe fciences) afford principles 
which feem full of abfurdity and contradiction. No 
prieftly d^gmaSf invented on purpofe to tame and 

fubdue 
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fubdue the rebellbus reafon of mankind^ ever ihocked 
common fenfe more than the dodlrine of the infinite 
diviilbility of exteniionj with its confequences ; as 
they are pompouil/ difplayed by all geometricians 
and metaphyiiciansy with a kind of triumph and e}&* 
nltation. A real quantity, infinitely lefs than any 
finite quantity, containing quantities, infinitely leis 
than itielf* and to on, /« infnitmH ; this is an edifice 
fb bold and prodigious, that it is too weighty for any 
pretended demonfh-ation to fupport, becaufe it fhocks 
the cleared and moft natural principles of human rea* 
fon *. But what renders the matter more extraordi- 
nary, is, that thefe ieemingly abfurd opinions are 
fupported by a chain of reafoning, the cleareft and 
moft natural ; nor is it poflible for us to allow the 
premifes without admitting the confequences. No- 

* Whatever difputes there may be about niatheinatical points, 
we moft allow that there are phyfical pointa ; that is, parts of 
cxtenfion^ which cannot be divided or leflened, either by the 
eye or imagination. Thefe images, then, which are prefentto 
the fancy or fenfes, are abfolutdy invifible, and confequently 
muft be allowed by mathematicians to be infinite^refs than any 
. real part of eztenfion ; and yet nothing appears more certain to 
reafi>n, than that an infinite number of tHem compofes an in- 
finite extenfion. How much more an infinite namber of tho(e 
infinitely fmall parts of exteofioD^ which are ftill fuppofed ii|- 
finitely divifiWc. '* 

thing 
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^ thing can be more convincing and fatisfaClory tlian aft 
' .the conclufions concerning the properties of circles 
and triangles ; and yet, when theie are once received, 
how can we deny, that the angle of contadl between 
a circle and its tangent is infinitely lefs than any rec- 
tilineal angle, that as you may encreaie the diameter 
of the circle in infinitum^ this angle of costafl be- 
comes ftill le&,' even ./» infinitum^ and that the angle 
of oonta£^ between other cunres and their tangents 
may be infinitely lefs than thoie between any cirde 
and its tangent, and fo on, in infinitum f The de« 
monftration of thefe principles feems as unexception- 
. able a5 tliat which proves the three angles of a tn« 
angle to be equal to two right ones ; fiio' the latter 
opinion be natural and eafy, and the. former big with 
contradidion and abfurdity. Reafon here feems to be 
thrown into a kind of amazement and flifpence, 
which, without the fuggeftions of any fceptic, give» 
her a difiidence of herfelf, and of the groond pn 
which he treads. She fees a full light, which illu- 
. minates certain places ; but that light borders upon 
. the moil profound darkneis. And between theie ihe 
is fo dazMd and confounded, that fhe icarce can pvo* 
nounce with certainty and afTurance concerning any 
one objedl. 

The abfurdity of theft bold determinations of the 
abfbafl fciences feems to become, if pofible, ftill 
more palpable with regard to time than, extenfion. 

An 
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An, infinite ,n«tmber of re^.p^tsof ti0ie> pafling in 
£accp£^Qn, and exhauf^4 ouo afiec laaodMr; appears 
ip eride|it,a.CQntradiit]a«» th^ iio num^ one ihovld 
thinky wkofe judgmcDt is not coHrvpted, inflead of 
being improved, by the fciences, wiMild ever be Me 
to admit of it* 

r . ■. 

' • • ■ •• • I 

Yet Hill reafbn muft remam reftlefs and unquiet, 

even with regard to that ■fcepticifm, to which fhe 13 

led by thcfe feeming' abfurdities and cofatradidlions. 

How any dear, diilindt idea can contain circamflances, 

' contradidory to itfelf. or to any other clear, diftindl 

• idea, IS abfolotely inoomprehenfible; and is, perhaps, 

: a9 sj^furi as ^ny propofition, whi<h can be ^med. 

Sothatj^othing can be mbre fceptical, or^more M\ 

. of doubt and hefitation, than this fcepticifm itietf, 

which ariies from A)me of the paradoxical concluiiona 

of geometry or the fcience of quantity *. 

The 

* It feietns to me not im^poffiUe to avoid tbefe abfurdities and 
. Contra4i^iQOS> if it be admitted, that there is no fuch thing 
as abftra^ or. general ideas^ properly fpeaking; but that all ge- 
neral ideas are, in reality, particular ones, attached to a general 
tenni which recalls, upon occafion, other patticolar ones, that 
refeml)!^ in certaiii ciraimftaaces, the idea, prelent to the fflind; 
. Thus when the tern Horfe, is proaouaced, vv immediateiy 
. figure to our&lves the idea of a bl^ck or a white animal,* «f • a 
particular ixte.^ figure : Bat u that term is aUb vtki iff he ap^ 

plied 
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The iceptioal objeflions to moral evidence, or to 
, llie tealbningft conceriling matter of fk£t are either 

• ftptUar Of pbih/fidcaL The popular otjeflioos au-e 
derived from the natural weaknefsr of human under- 

'^ ilanding ; thecoiitradidbry opinions, which have been 
entertained in different ages and nations ; the variations 
of our jjidgment in iicknefs and healthy youth and 

' old age, profperity and adverfity ; the perpetual con- 
tra^dlion of each particular manH opinions and fen- 
timents ; with many other topics of that kind. 'Tis 
xieedlefs to mfift farther on this head. Theie objeC'- 
tions are but weak. For a$> in common life« we rea- 
foji every moment coAceraing fadl an^ cxiilencei and 

' cannot poffibly fubfift, without continually^ employing 
this fpecies of argument, any popular objedlfons, de- 
plied tp animals of other colours, figures and fises^ the(e ideas, 
tbo* not adually prefent to the imagination, are eafily recalled, 
and our reafoning and condufion proceed in the fame way, as it 
ihey were a^ually prefent. If this be admitted (afileemirea- 
ibnable) it follows that all the ideas of quantity, upon wbieh 

. mathematlciaiis reafon, are nothing but particular, and fuch as 
are Aiggefted by the fenfes and imagination, and confequently, 
cannot be infinitely divifible. *Tis fufficient to have dropt this 

. hint 9t prefent, without prefecttting it any farther. It certainly 

- cencems all lovets of Sdtoct not to txfok themfeWes to tht ri^i* 

: cule and contempt of the ignorant by their conrlufions ; and 

• Hus ieeins the veadtcft Ibhitiotf cf theie difficulcier. ' ' 

rived 
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ilted from thence, .muf][ be mfufficient to deftroy that 
evidence. The great fubverter of Pyrrboni/m or the 
exceffive principles of fceptfcifm, is a^ion, and em- 
ployment, and the occupations of common life. Thefe 
principles may flouriOi and triumph In the (chools ; 
where it is, indeed, difHcult, if not impoiSble, to re- 
fute them. But as foonas they leave the fhade, and 
by the preience of the real objeds, w^hich adtuate our 
paffions and fentiments^ are put in opposition to the 
more powerful principles of our nature, they vanifh 
like fmoak, and leave the mod determined fceptic in 
the fame condition as other mortals. 

The fceptic, therefore, had better keep in his pro« 
per fphere, and difplay thofe philofophical obje£lions» 
which ariie from 'more profound refearches. Here 
he feems to have ample matter of triumph ; while 
he jnfUy iniifls, that all our evidence for any ntatter 
of fa£l, which lies beyond the teftimony of fenfe or 
memory, is derived entirely from the relation of caufe 
and efFedt ; that we have no other idea of this relation 
than that of two objedls, which have been frequently 
conjoined together; that we have no ai^umehts to 
convince us, that objedis, which have, in our expe- 
rience, been frequently conjoined, will likewife, in 
other inftances, be conjoined in the fame manner; 
and that nothing leads us to this inference but cuflom 
or a certain inilindt of our nature ; which it is. indeed 
difHcult to reiift, but which, like other inflinds,. may 
be fallacious and deceitfuh While the fceptic infifts 

Vol. Ilf. M upon 
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upoiv thefe topics^ he ihews his ibrce, or rather, in- 
deed, his own and our weaknefs ; and feems, for the 
time at leaft, to deilroy all aflarance and convidign* 
Thefe arguments might be difplayed at greater length, 
if any durable good or benefit to fociety could ever be 
expeded to refult from them. 

For here is the chief and moft confounding objec- 
tion to excejjive (cepticifm, that no durable good can 
ever refult from it ; while it remains in its full force 
and vigour. We need only alk fuch a fccptic, 
What his meaning is ? Jnd njohat he propofes h/ all 
thefe curious refearches ? . He is immediately at a lofs, 
and knows not what to anfwer. A Copernxcan or 
Ptolemaic, who fnpports each his different fyflem 
of ailronomy, may hope to produce a coavidioD, 
which will remain, conflant and durable, with his 
audience. A Stoic or Epicvrean difplays prin- 
ciples, which may not only be durable, but which 
have a mighty effedt on condudl and behaviour, fiut 
aPYRRHONiAN caunot propole that his philofbphy 
will have any conflant influence on the mind : Or if 
it had, that its influence would be beneficial to foci- 
ety. On the contrary, he muH acknowlege, if he 
will acknowlege any thing, that all human life muft 
perifh, were his principles univerfally and fleadily to 
prevail. All difcourfe, all adion would immediate- 
ly ceafe ; and men remain in a total lethargy, till 
the neceflities of nature, 4infatisfied, put an end to 

their 
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their miferable exiftertce. ^l^is true; fb fatal an event 
is very little to be dreaded. Nature is always too 
ftrong for principle. And tho* a Ptrrhonian may 
throw himfclf or others into a momentary amazcnient 
and confufion by his profound reafbnings; the firft 
aiid moft trivial event in life will pot to flight atl his 
doubts and fcruples, and leave him the fame, in tvtty 
{50int of a^on and (peculation, with the philofophera 
of every other fe£l, or with thofe who never con- 
c'erned themfelves in any philolbphical refearches- 
When he awakes from his dream, he will be the firfl 
to join in«the laugh againfl himfelf, and to confefs, 
that all his objedions are mere amufements, and caa . 
have no other tendency than to (how the whimfical 
condition of mankind, who mufl adl and reafon and 
believe ; tho' they are not able, by their moft diligent 
enquiry, to fatisfy themfelves concerning the founda- 
tion of thefe operations, or to remove the objedions, 
which may be raifed againfl them. 

PART in. 

There is, indeed, a more /w/V/g-^W fcepticifm or 
academical philofophy, which may be both durable 
and u(eful, and which may, in part, be the refult of 
this Pyrrhonism, or #;cfi^'i;tf.fcepticifm, when its 
undifti;>gui(hed .doubt$are,in:fopie^pafure, corre^ed 
by common fenfe and reflexion. The greatcft part of 
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mankind are naturally ap^ to be a£irmative and dog- 
matical in their opinions ; and while they fee objedb 
only on one fide, and have no idea of any coanter- 
poiilng arguments, they throw themfelves precipi- 
tately into the principles, to which they are inclin- 
ed ; nor have they any indulgence for thoie who en- 
tertain oppofite fentiments. To heiitate or balance 
perplexes their underftandings, checks their paflion, 
and fuipends their adlions. They are* therefore, im- 
patient till they efcape from a flate, which to them is 
fb uneafy ; and they think, that they can never re- 
move themfelves far enough from it, by the violence 
of their affirmations and obflinacy of their belief. 
But could fuch dogmatical reafoners become feniible 
of the flrange infirmities of human underftanding, 
even in its mofl perfed flate, and when mo(t accurate 
and cautious in its determinations ; fuch a refledtion 
would naturally infpire them with more modefly and 
referve, and diminifh their fond opinion of them- 
felves, and their prejudice againfl antagonifls. The 
illiterate may refiedt on the difpofition of the learned, 
who, amidft all the advantages of ftudy and reflec- 
tion, are commonly flill diffident in their determina- 
tions : And if any of the learned, are inclined, from 
theirnatural temper, to haughtinefs and obflinacy, a 
fmall tin6lure of Pyrrhonism may abate their pride, 
by fhowing them, that the few advantages, which they 
may have attained over their fellows, are but incon- 

iiderable. 
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fiderablc, if compared with the univerfal perplexity 
and confufion, which is inherent in human nature. 
In general; there is a degree of doubt, and caution, 
and moaefly, which, in all kinds of fcrutiny and de- 
cision, ought for ever to accompany a juft reafoner. 

Another fpecles of mitigated fcepticifm, which 
may be of advantage to mankind^ and which may be 
the natural refult of the Pvrruori an doubts and 
tuples, is the limitation of our enquiries to fuch 
Mibjedb as are be(t adapted to the narrow capacity of 
human underflanding. The imagination of man is 
naturally fubllme, delighted with whatever is remote 
and extraordinary; .and xunning, without controuT» 
ihto the mofl diftant parts of fpace and time, in or- 
der to avoid the objedls, which cuftom has rendered 
too femiliar to it. A correft Judgment obfcrves a Con- 
trary method ; and avoiding all diftant and high en-* 
qniries^ confines itfelf to common life, and to fuch 
fal>}e6b as fall under daily pra6lice and experience ; 
leaving the more fublime topics to the embellifiiment 
of poets and orators^ or to the arts of priefts and po- 
liticians. To bring us to fo falutary a determination^ 
nothing can be more ferviceable, than to be once 
thoroughly convinced of the force of the Ftrrronian 
doubt, and of the ImpoiEbility that any thing but the 
Arong power of natufal inltindt, could free us from 
it.. Thoie who have a propenHty to philofbphy, will 
ftiU contiaue their refearchcs; becaofe they reflefly 
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that befides the immediate plp^furc, attending fuch 
an occupation, philofophical deciflons are nothing but 
the reflcdlions of cpmmon life, methodizea and cor- 
refled. But they will never l?e tempted to go be- 
yond common life, Co long as they confider the im- 
perfeftion of thofe faculties which they employ, their 
narrow reach,^nd their inaccurate operations. While 
we cannot give a fadsfa^tory reafon, why we believe 
after a thoufand experiments, that a ftone will fall, or 
, fire burn ; can we ever fatisfy ourfclves concerning 
any detcrmin;ations which, we may form, with ragard 
to the grij^in of worlds, ai^d the fituation of nature* 
frpm, and to eternity ? 

This narrow limitation, indeed, of our enquiries, 
is, in every lefpe^, fo reafonable,- thai i|t fyiEces to 
make the flighted examination into the natural powers 
of the human mind, and to compare them to their 
objects, in order to recommend it tQ us. . Wc /hall 
then find what an the proper fubjeds of fciepce and 

It feems to me, that the only objefts of the ab- 
f!rad fciences or 6f demonflration arc quantity and 
number, and that all attempts to extend this more. 

perfed fpecies of knowlegc beyoni}/^.'?^^ bPHU^? ^U"^ 
n>ere fophiilry and illufion. As the cppipoi^^t parts 
of: quantity and «uipber ^re^nti^'^y £mi)ar,'theif re.- 
litions- become, intricate and. inyolviedf ; audi nothing 
: . . ' "* can 
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can be more curious, as well as ufeful, than to trace, 
by a variety of mediams, their equality or inequality, 
thro' their difi«rent appearances. But as all other 
ideas are clearly dillinft and different from each other» 
ive can never advance farther, by all our icrutiny, than 
to obferve this diveriity, and, by an obvious refieflion, 
pronounce one thing not to be another. Or if there 
be any difficulty in thefe decifions, it proceeds entirely 
from the undeterminate meaning of words, which is 
corredled by jufler definitions. That thefqunre of the , 
hjpothenufe is equal to the fquares of the other tnjoojides, 
cannot be known, let the terms be ever fo exa£Uy 
defined, without a train of reafoning and enquiry. 
£ut to convince us of this propofition, that 'where there 
is no property^ there can he no injujiice, 'tis only necef^ 
fary to define the terms, and explain injuilice to be a 
violation of property. This propofition is, inde^d^ 
nothing but a more impcrfed definition. 'Tis the 
fame cafe with all thofe pretended fyllogiflical reafon. 
ings, which may be found in every other branch of 
learning, except the fciences of quantity and numb^; 
and thefe may fafely^ I think, be pronocmced the only 
proper objefls of knowlege and demonfh-ation. 

All other enquiries of men regard only matter of 
fa£): and exidence; and thefe are evidently incapable 
of demonfb-ation.. Whatever is may not Be. No n<^ 
gation of a bSt can involve a contradidioa. The 
non-exifleoce of any being, withxw exception, is as 
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clear and diftindl an idea as its cxiftence. The pro- 
poiition, which afiirms it not to be, however falfe, 
is no lefs conceivable and intelligible, than that which 
affirms it to be. The cafe is different with the fci- 
encesy properly fo called. Every propofition, which 
is not true, is there confufed and unintelligible. That 
the cube root of 64 is equal to the half of 10, is a 
falfe proportion, and can never be difHndlly conceiv- 
ed. But thatC^SAR, or tl^e angel Gabriel, or 
any being never exiiled, may be a falfe propofition, 
bat flill is perfedlly conceivable, and implies no con- 
tradition. 

The exiftcnce, therefore, of any being can only 
be proved by arguments from its caufe or its effe6l » 
and thefe arguments are founded entirely on experi- 
«Ace. If we reafon a ^r/W, any thing may appear 
able to produce any thing. The falling of a pebble 
may, for aught we know, extinguifh the fun ; or the 
wiih of a man controul the planets in their orbits. 
'Tds only experience, which teaches us the nature and 
boimds of caufe and efie^l, and enables us to infer 
the exiilpnce of onje objed from that of another *• 

* That impious maxim of the antient philorophy, Zx nihih^ 
nihil ft, by v^hicb the creation of matter vras excluded^ ceafes 
to be a maxim, according to this philofophy. Not only the will 
of 'the Aipreme Being may create matter; but, for aught we 
know ifriori, the will of any other being might create It, or 
any other caufe, that the moft whimfical imagination can aifign. 

Such 
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Siich'' » the fbondadon of moral resdcimg, which 
fbms the greateft part of human knowlege, ajjd is 
the fouroe of all human a^on and behaviour. 

" Moral reafbnings are either concerning particular 
or general fadls. All. deliberations in life regard the 
former^ as aifo all diiquHitions in hSAory^ chr6aology» 
geography, and afbonomy. 

Thb fciencesy which treat of general fe^.i^ po»: 
UticSf natoral philofophy, phyfic, chymifhyy Cs^r. 
where the qualities, caufes, and efieds of a whole 
ipedes of obje^s are enquired into. 

D 1 V I N ITT or Theology, as it proves the exigence 
of a Deity, and the immortality of fouls, is cothpofed 
partly of reafonings concerning particular, partly con- 
cerning general fa£b. It has a foundation in r/a- 
/on 9 fo*far as it is fupported biy experience. But its 
beft and moft iSNid foundation is /aitb and divine 
revelation. 

Morals and criticifm are not Co properly obje^s 
of the underflanding as of tafte and fentiment. Beauty, 
whether moral os natural, fs felt, more properly than 
perceived. Or if we reafbn concerning it, and endea- 
vour to fix its flandard, we regard a new fa6t, *itz. 
the general tatie of mankind, or feme fach h€t^ which 
may be the object of reaibning and enquiry. 

M 5 WaEK 



: V^ite;!. wc.nm over Kbrari^ periiladed of tkefe 
pnddpl^ What'havocmiiil wa:aifilce? If wetakem 
our hand'Vny volume 9' of <)lvinity or fcbobl mecaphf- 
ficSf fbr inflance ; let us afk. Does it. contain any ah* 
Jira^ reafpnine^ ctncerning gt^^tiff, tf numhef f Nq.^ 
Dojif it/cgntain^ aj{S ^ experimental, nafonings concerning 
matters of faSi or exiflence ^ Nd. Commit it then to 
the flames : For it can contain nothing bat'fophiHry' 
andiaufion', ' - • ''■'' ' • * ' " • " 
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SEC T. L 

I. OOME obje£ls prodace immediately an argree* 
*<y able feniation, by the original fhii£lare of bur 
organs, aiidvare< thence denominated Good ; as Others, 
f^om tbeir immediate diiagreeal^ fenfatiooy acquire 
tk^app^Uacipn of Evil. Thus moderate warmth i» 
ag^^eaUe and good ; excefOye heat painful and «viU 

Some obje£ls again, by being naturally conform- 
aUe or- contrary to paffion; excite an agreeable«^pr 
pfHoful fe^&tion ; and are thence calkd Gooii or E<viL^ 
The puliitewnll of an adv^rfary^ by gratifying re- 
vengjB, is gt>od ; the iicknefs of a coinpaaio%. by af-^ 
fe£tiAgtf]lieauUhip9 is evil. 
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2. All good or evil, whence-ever it arifesi pro. 
duces varioas paffions and affefUons^ according to the 
light, in whidi it is furveyed. 

When good is certun or very probable/ it pro- 
duces Joy : When evil is in the iame iituation, there 
art&s GaiEE or Sorrow* 

When either good or evil is uncertain, it gives rife 
to Fear or Hofb« according to the degrees of un- 
certainty on one fide or the other. 

< 
Desire arifes from good confidered fimply ; and 

Aversion, torn evil. The Will exerts itfelf, when 

either the prefence of the gond or abience of the 

evil may be attained by any adion of the mind or 

body. 

' 3. NoNi of thefe paffions feem to contasn any 
thing curious or remarkable except Hope and Fear^ 
Which, being derived from the probability of any 
good or evil, are mixed paffions, that merit our 
attention. 

Frobabilitt anies from an oppofition of con* 
trary chances or caufes, by which the mind is not 
allowed to fix on either fide ; but is inoeflantly tofied 
ftGta one to another, and in one moment is deter- 
mined to confider an objed as pciften^ fln4^in ano* 

ther 
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thcr momcttt lw« the contrary. The itoftgination or 
Hnderflanding, call it which you pleafe, fludaates be- 
tween the oppolite views ; and tho* perhaps it may 
be oftener turned to one fide than the other, it 
is impoffible for it, by reafbn of the oppofition of 
canfes t>r chances, to reft on either. The pro and cm 
of the qaeftion alternately prevail ; and the mind, 
furveying the objects in their oppofitcf caufes, finds 
fuch a contrariety as utterly deftroys alt certainty or 
cfiablifhed opinion. 

SuFPPs?, then, that the otjeA, concerning wliic& 
we ai€ donbtfitl, produces either defire or averfion ^ 
it is evident, that, according as the mind turns itfelf 
to one fide or the other, it muH feel a momentary im- 
pieffion of joy or fbriow. An objedt, whofe exillence 
we defire, gives fatisfa£iion> when we think of thofe 
caufes, which produce it; and for the fame reafon, 
excites grief or uneafinefs from the oppofite confide- 
ration. So that, as the underfianding, in pobable 
quefttons^ is divided between the contrary points of 
view, the heart muilin the fame manner be divided 
between oppofite emotions. ^ ^ 

Now, if we confider the human mind, we ihalt 
obferve, that with regard to the pafiions, it is not 
liice a wind inib-ument of mufic, which, in run- 
ning over all the notes, immediately Lofes the ibund 
when the breath ccafes \ but rather refembles a ftring- 

inflrument> 
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ii^ftrnffl^^ w^re, after each Ibofee, the vibiations 
flill retain ikime found, which gradually, and infeniibl/ 
dpcays. • The imagination is extren>ely quick and 
agile ; but the.p^ffions,. iQt comparifon, arc flow and 
reftivc: For which reafcn,. when any obje^ i« pre^ 
fented^ which alTordU a variety of views to the one 
and exnolions ta the other ; tho* the fancy may chai^ 
its; view5 with great celerityi each Ibokc will not 
produce a clear and diftin^ note of pa^lon, but the- 
one paifion will always be mixed and confounded with 
the other. According as the probability inclines to 
good or, evil; the pafio^of grief or joy predominates 
iQ the compofitioa.;.and theie pa£ions being iuter- 
mingjed by msmi rf tie contrary yiews of the ima- 
gination> [arodnce by th&nnibn the paflions of hope 
or fear. . : . 

4. As this theory feems to carry its own evidence 
along with it, we fhall be more coiicife in our proofs. 

- • - . ^ 

■ The pdfions of fear and JiGf)e. may saUk, whea the t 
chances are equal on both fides, and no foperiority can- 
be difcovercd in one above the other. Nay, in this fitu- 
ation the pailions ar&rather the ilrotiged, as the mind' 
has then the lead foundation to reft upon, and is toft 
with the greateft uncertainty. Throw in a fuperior 
degree of probability to the fide of grief^* you W- 
mediately fee that paflion diffuie itfelf over the com- 
pbfition, and tinflure it into fear. Encreafe the pro- 
bability, and by that means the grief; the fear pre. 

vails 



vaiis ^^It.qkPfl&a^ n^J^r 'till atlaft.4trun&.inrenfibl]r,. 
a$ the' joy co&tinuaU}c dimi^ipies, into pure- grief,., 
Aft^r you have brought it to this fituation^ diminifh 
the grief, by a.coi^trary ppf ration to thftt^ which enr. 
cre^i^i itj, to wjt, b)c diminifiuDg the probability ^n., 
thfLipeJbHicholyjdUe; ^47;°^.^^? fee the paffion c>jkr,] 
^W)%flf FSP*? 'till, it, change^ jnfen^Wy inp Aopj? jfe^ 
which again runs, by flow degrees, into Joy^ as yo)i. 
increaie that part of the compoiition, by the increase 
of'ibit piobahility. Ai» not-.ttidfe as pJaiii proQ&» 
that-t^ paffion&of .£sar and hope ace mi^tiues cf grief 
and Joyt ^ in op^cs it.i& a.pioof, that acokoired ray 
of tSi^iU»*/p»ftng tfer^' a. prifm, :is,ai.cpmpQfitiwa:cf ' 
twp ^4^fip, )whw . ap, xiwj ^djipiirifli [ or ift^c^fft. .t;te ^ 
quantity of either, yputfipd^t B^e,vail;pr.0|prti9i;i^ly^. 
more or lefs, in the compofitidn ? 

5.. ^HQBA^BILITY isjof twp. kjnds^eitljyqr when- 
the. 9];)|j;e£kl^/tfe|f uncertain, and ^9 Jb^^detefininqd by^ 
ci)»a€t } or { wic^ tho' th? objeA jje already fertai^, . 
yet is it iii^certain -tq our judgnnent,^ .which iiijds ^.: 
nuoo^bor of proofs or prefumj^i^ns on ea,ch fide of the 
queftiqn. Both thefe kinds of probability caufe fear 
and hope; which mufi proceed from that proper ty>. 
in which they agree ; to wit, the uncertainty and flue* 
tuation which they bedow on^ the pa^on,,, by that.cojix- 
trariety of views, which is common to both. 
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* 6. It is a probable good- or evil, which commohty 
cAufes hope or fear; becaufe probability, producing- 
ah inconftatit and wavering furvey of an objeft, oc- 
cafions naturally a like mixture and uncertainty of 
pafiion. But we may obferve, diat, wherever, from 
other caufes, this mixture can be produced, the paf^ 
fibns of f<^ar and hope will arife, even tho* dxeb be 
no probability! 



An evil, coxKeived .as bardy poffiUe^ 
produces Scat ; efpedally if the evil be very gteat. 
A man cannot think of exceffive pain and torture 
without trembling, if he runs the \ts& rifqoe of fofl 
faring them. The fms^lnefy of the probabilaty l» 
cempenfated by the greatnefs of the eviF. ^ 

But even impolJihU evils caufe fear; as when we 
tremble on the brink of a -precipice, ^o' we know 
ourielves to be in perfe£t (ecurity, and have it in oor 
choice, whether \ve will advance' a ftep farther. The 
immediate pfefence of the evil influences the imagi- 
nation and produces a fpecies of belief ; but being 
ojppofed by the reflexion on our fecurity, that belief 
is immediately retraced, and caufes the fame kind of 
\ paflion, as when, fix)m a contrariety of chances, con-- 
]frary paffions are produced. • » 

/ > * 

Evils, which are certaiuy have (bmetimes the /ame 

eSeft as the poflible or impoffible. A man, in a Urong 

prifi)n> 
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priibn, withoat die Icaft means of eicape, trembles at 
the thoughts of the rack, to which he ifi fentcnccd* 
The evil is here fixed in itfelf j but the mind has not . 
courage to fix upon it ; and this fluftuation gives rife 
to a paffion of a iimilar appearance with fear. 

7. But it is not only where good or evil is uncer- 
tain as to its exiftence, but alio as to its kind, that fear 
or hope arifes. If any one were told that one of his 
fons b fuddenly killed ; the pafiion, occafioned by 
this event, would not ietde into grief, 'till he got cef « 
tain information which of his fons he had loll. Tho> 
each fide of the queftion produces hei^e the fame 
pafiion.; that paflion cannot fettle, but receives from 
the imagination, which is unfixed, a tremulous oA- 
Heady motion, refembling the mixture and contention ' 
of grief and joy. 

8. T^vs all kinds of uncertainty have a firong 
connexion with fear, even tho' they do not caufe any 
oppofition of pafiionSy by the oppofite views, which 
they prefent to us. Should I leave a friend in any 
malady, I ihould feel more anxiety upon his account* 
than if he were prefent-; tho' perhaps I am not only 
incapable of giving him afiiilance, but likewife of 
judging concerning the event of his ficknefs. There 
are a thoufand litde circumfbnces of his fituation and 
condidon, which I defire to know ; and the know-* 
lege of them would prevent that JSu^uajuon and.un- 

certainty. 
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eertainty, fp neaHy allied to fc^r. Horace has re- 

matked this phenomenon* , 

Ut apdens implumihus pulsus avis 

Serpent um allatfus timet, 
Magii reliSlis ; mn, ut adjst, auxili 

Latura flm frafxntihui. 

A viRcriN on her brfdal-night goes to bed fiJl of 
fears and appreheniions, tho* fhe expefts nothing but 
plcafare. The confufion of wiihes and joy 99 the new- 
neis and greatnefs of the unknown event, i^ embar- 
rafs the mind, that it knows not in what image or 
piaflion to fix itfelf. 

jlk CoKCBRNiNo th« mix^re of affeAionsy we 
ii)ay remark} in general, that when contrary paffioni 
arife from objects no way connected together, they 
take place alternately. Thus when a man is afilided 
for the k)fs of a law-fuit, and joyful for the birth of 
a (on, the mind, running from the agreeable to the 

calamitous objedl; with whatever celerity it may per- 
form thiff motion, can fcarcely temper the one afFec- 
tibn with the other, and remain between them in a 
ftate of indifference. 

It more eafily attains that calm fituation, whea the 

fa/M. event is of a mixed nature, and contains (bme* 

thing adverfe and fomething profperous in its difl^rent 

citcupaftances. For. in that caft> both the paffions* 

mingling 
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mingling with each other by means of the relation, 
often become mutuBilly deftru^^, aipd leave tlie mind 
in perfeft tranquillity. 

But fuppofe, tha^ the obje£^ h not a cpmtsound of 
good and evil, but is confidered as pTobable or im^ 
probable in any degree ; in that caie the contrary pa^ 
fions will both of them be pre(^nt ^at once in the, 
{onU and inHead of ballancing , an,d tem|iering each, 
other, will iubiiit togetheKi, ant} by their unloni pro* 
d»ce a third imprefilon or-aftefUon^ fuch as hope or < 
fear. 

Thb influence of the relations. of ideas (which we 
ifiall afterwards explain more^ fully) is plainly feen in 
this, affair. In contrary pai&ons^ if the qbjedts . be 
tota/fy different^ the paffions are like two oppbfite li- 
quors. in diftr^ni^ bot^,. which have no infipcuKe x)n 
e^di otjicr. If the objefts.be intixna^iely come^edi the 
pa£^ns are like an alcali and. an actd^ which,. beiDg 
mingled, deftroy each, other. If the relation be moyre 
imperfed, and confiils in the contradiSlorji views of 
xiikfame objeft,' tliQ ^aipons are like oil and viijegar,^ 
wkich', however mihgTed,' never perfefll'y iimte an<f^ 
incorporate. 

The efFeft of a mixture of pafCons, when one of 
them is predominant and fwallows up the other, fhall 
beexJ>UinedafferVvards. .... 

.'.:. wt .• .... ' I. 
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SEC T. ir. 

I. BESIDES thofe paiHons above-men tioned^ 
which arife from a direA parfait ef good and averfion 
to cviJ, there are others which are of a more com- 
plicated nature, and imply more than one view or 
condderation. Thus friJe is z^ctrt^n fads&dUon in 
durfelvesy on account oT fome accomp!i(hment or pof« 
fedion^ which we enjoy : Humt7i(y, on the other hand. 
is a dl/TatisfafUon with ourfelves, on account of (bme 
defed or infirmity. 

Lov B or FriinJfiip is a complacency in another, 
on account of his accomplifhments or fervices : Ha^ 
tredi the contrary. 

I 

2. In thefe two fets of paffions, there is an obvi- 
ous diftindlion to be made between the BhjeS of the 
paifion and its cau/e. The objeft of pride and Hu- 
mility is felf : The caufe of the pa£ion is fome ex- 
cellence in the former cafe; fome fault, in the latter. 
The objed of love and hatred is fome other perfon : 
The caufes, in like ' manner, are either excellencies 
or faults. 

With regard to all thefe paffions, the caufes aro 
what excite the emotion ; the objed is what the mind 
direOs its view to when th^ emotion is excited. Our 

merit. 
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merits for In&ance, ratfes pride; and it is d^tial 
to pride to tmn our view on ourfelf with complacency 
and £itisfa£Uon. 

« 

Now as the caufes of thefe paf&ons are very bu« 
merous and various, tho' their obje£l be uniform and 
iimple ; it may be a fubjeft of curiofity to coniider, 
what that circumHance is, in which all thele various 
caufes agree ; or, in other words, what is the real, 
efficient caufe of the paifion. We fhall begin with. 
pride and humility. 

i 

I 

3. In order to explain the caufes of thefe paiSons, 
we muil refle£l on certain properties, which tho' they 
have a mighty influence on every operation, both of 
the nnderflanding and paflions, are not commonly 
much iniifled on by philofophers. The firft of thefe 
is the affociatiott of ideas, or that principle, by which 
we make an eafy tranfition from one idea to another* 
However uncertain and changeable our thoughts may 
be, ^ey are not entirely without rule and method in 
their changes. They ufually pafs with regularity, 
from one objed, to what refembles it, is contiguous 
to it> or produced by it *« When one idea is prefeat 
to the imagination ; any other, united by thefe rela- 
tions, naturally follows it, and enters with more fa- 
cility, by means of that introduction. 

* See Enquiry concerning Human Underftandingi $e^» IIU 

Th b 
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Tnt/nond prbpcrtyy whiclf I Ihall oWeire in the 
Kaman mind, is a like aflbciation of itti^reifions or 
emotions. All rr/^/w^/;»^ impreflions ar6 conneded 
together ; and no Ibonerone arifes, than the reft na- 
turally follow. . Grief and difeppointment give rife 
to anger, anger to envy, envy to malice, and malice 
to grief again. In like manner, our temper, when 
elevated with joy, naturally* throws itfelf into love, 
generofity, courage, pfide, and other reiembling af- 
fedlions. 

In tfee thirii place, it is obfervable of thefe two 
kinds of iffqciation, that they very much affift and 
^nvard each other, aod that the ttanAtion is more 
eafily made, where they both concur Sn the fameob- 
jeft. Thus, a man, who by any injury from another, 
is very much difcompofed and ruffled in hk temper, 
IS apt to find a hundred fabjefts of hatred, difcontent^ 
impatience, fear, and other uneafy paffions; efpeci- 
ally if he can difcover thefe fubjefts in or near the 
perfon, who was the objeft of his firll emotion . Thofe 
principles which forward the tranfition of ideas, here 
concur with thbfe, which operate oii ti^e paffions ; 
and both,' uniting in on« adlion, beftow on the mind 
a double impulfe. 

Upon this occafion, I may cite a parage from an 
elegant writer, who exprefles himfclf in the following 
manner •! " As the fancy delights in every thing, 

• Addison, Spedator, N» 4124 

I " that 
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<< that is great, ftrahge, or beautifal, and is ftill the 
*« more pleafed the mt)re it finds of thefe perfedlions 
«♦ in the^/ttwf objeft, fo it is capable of receiving new 
<' fatisfadion by the afliftance of another ienfe. Thus, 
<* any continual found, as the mufic of birds^ or a 
** fall of waters, awakens every moment the mind 
** of the beholder, and makes him more attentive to 
** the feveral beauties of the place, that lie before 
** him. Thus, if there arifcs a fragrancy of fmells 
** or perfumes, they heighten the pleafure of the ima- 
** gination, and make even the colours and verdure 
** of the landfcape appear more agreeable ; for the 
*' ideas of both fenfes recommend each other, an4 
** are pleafanter together than where they enter the 
'< mind feparately : As the different colours of a pic« 
** ture, when the^ are well difpofed, fet off one ano- 
*^ ther, and receive an additional beauty from the ad- 
" vantage of the fituation." In theie phaenomena, 
we may remark the ailbciation both of impreffiona 
and ideas ; as well as the mutual afliilance thefe ailb- 
ciations lend to each other. 

4. It feems to me, that both thefe fpecies of rela- 
tion have place in producing Pride or Humility, and. 
are the real, efficient caufes of the paffion. * 

With regard to the firfl relation, that of id^as, 
there can be no queftion. Whatever we are proud 
of, muil, in fome manner, belong to us. It is always 

our 
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ear knowlegej •ur fen6, beauty, poifeffions, family, 
on which we value ourielves.. Self, which ia the 
objeSi of the paffion, xnuft fUll be related to that qua- 
lity or circumflance, which cavfn the paffion. There 
mufl be a connexion between them ; an eafy tranfition 
of the imagination ; or a facility of the conception id 
paf&ng from one to the other. Where this connexion 
is wanting, no obje£l can either excite pride or hji-^ 

mility ; and the more yon weaken the connexion^ the 
more you weaken the paffion. 

5. ^HE only fubjed of enquiry is, whether there 
be alike relation of impreilions or fentiments, where- 
ever pride or humility is felt ; whether the circum- 
fiance, which cau/es the paiSon, produces antecedently 
a fentiment fimilar to the paffion ; ^nd whether there 
be an eaiy transfuiion of the one into the other. 

The feeling or fentiment of pride is agreeable ; of 
humility, painfal. An agreeable (enfation is, there- 
fore, related to the former ; a painful, to the latter. 
And if we find, after examination, that every objeA, 
which produces pride, produces alfo a feparate plea- 
fure ; and every objedl, that caufes humility, excites 
in like manner a Separate uneaiinefs ; we mud allow, 

in that cafe, that the prefent theoiy is fully proved 
and ascertained. The double relation of ideas and 

ibntiments will be acknowlegcd inconteHable, 

6. To 
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6i To.faegin with perfonai merit and demerit^ the 
moft obvknis cauies of tfaefe palfions ; it woald43e en- 
tirely foreign to our prefent parpofe to examine the 
foundation of moral diflin£tions. It is fufficient to 
oblervey that the foregoing theory concerning the 
origin of the pafiions may be defended on any hypo* 
theiis. The mod probable fyflem, which has been 
advanced to explain the diiierence between vice and 
virtue^ isy that either from a primary conHitution of 
nature, or from a feiife of public or private intereft, 
certain charades, upon the very view and contem- 
plation, produce nneafinefi ; and others, in like man- 
nexs excite pleafuie. The uneaiinefs and (atisfadUon, 
prodooed in the ijpedator, are eAential to vice and 
virtue* To approve of a charader, is to Teel a de- 
light upon its appearance. To diiapprove of it* is to 
be feniible of an uneafineis. The pain and pleafure 
therefore, being, in a manner, the primary fource of 
blame or praife, muft alfo be the caufes of all their 
effe^b ; and confequently, the caufes of pride and 
humility, which ai|e the unavoidable attendants of 
that diftin£lion. 

But fnppoiing this theory of morals (hould not 
be recdved; it is ftill evident that pain and plea- 
fore, if not the fburces of moral diftindions, are at 
leaft inieparable from them. A generous and noble 
charaAer affords a fatis&^tion even in the furvey ; 
and Wheii prefented to us, tho^ only in a poem or 

Vol. UL N feblei 

i 
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{Mcf never fails, to chann and delight iit . Oo tlie 
other JMUidf cruelty and treacberyr difpje^ from their 
very nature ; nor is it poifible ever to reconcile us to 
. thefe qualities, either in ourfelves or others. Vir- 
tue, therefore, produces always a pleaiiire diMnQ, 
from the pride Or felf-fatisfafiion which attends it : 
Vice, an uneafinefs feparate from the humility or re- 
morfe. 

But a high or low conceit of ourfelves arifcs not 
from thofe qualities alone of the* mind, which, ac- 
cording to common fyfiems of ethics, have been de- 
fined paits of mor^ duty; but from any other, which 
iiave a connexion with pleaKire or uneafinefs. Nc^ 
thing flatters our vanity more* Sitn ^hetaleni'dif pleat- 
ing by our wit, good- humour, or any other accom- 
plflhment ; and nothing gives us a more ienfible mor- 
tification, than a diiappointment in any attempt of 
that kind. No one has ever been able to tell pre* 
cifely, what luU is, and to fhew why fuch a fy^em of 
thought mud be received under that denomination, 
and fuch another rejedled. It is by tafte alone we can 
decide concerning it ; nor are we pofiefi of any other 
flandard, by which we can form a judgment- of this 
nature. Now what is this ufli^ from, which true and 
falfe wit in a manner receive their being, wad with- 
out which no thought can have a title to either of 
thefe denominations ? It is plainly nothing but a 
fenfation of pkafure from true wit» and of jdif- 

guft 
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gQft from falfe, without our being able to tell the 
reafbns of that fatisfa£lion or uneaiinefs. The power 
of exciting theie oppofite fenfations is, therefore, the 
very eflence of true or falfe wit ; and confequently, 
the caufe of that vanity or mortification, which arifes 
from one or the other. 

7. BEAUTY of all kinds gives us a peculiar delight 
and fitisfadlion ; as deformity produces pain, upon 
whatever fubje^ it may be placed, and whether fur- 
veyed in an animate or inanimate objedi. M the 
beauty or deformity belong to our own face, ihape, 
.or .perfoni this pl^|u:e or unea^i^ft is converted into 
pride or humility ; as having in this^cafe all. the cir« 
cumftances requiiite to produce a perfe^ tranfition, 
' according to the prefent theory. 

It would feem, diat the very eflence of beauty con- 

.fifts in its power of producing pleafure. All its ef- 

, fe^s, thesefore, -mufl proceed from this circumAance : 

And if beauty is fo univerfally the fubjed of vanity, 

* it is only from its being the caufe of pleafure. 

Concerning all other bodily accompliihments, 
ive may obferve in general, that whatever in ourfelves 
is either uiefuU beautiful, or furprizing, is an objedl 
of pride; apdthecoi^rary, of humility. Thefequa- 
lide» i^i«e in prodttcing a feparate pleafure ; and agree 
in noUung elfe. 

N a ' Wb 
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We are vain of the farprizing adventures which 
we have met with, the efcapes which we have made, 
the dangers to which we have been expofed ; as well 
as of pur furprizing feats of vigour and a^vity. 
Hence the origin of vulgar lying ; where men, with- 
out any intereft, and merely out of vanity, heap up 
a number of extraordinary events, which are either the 
fictions of their brain ; Or, if true, have no connexion 
with themfelves. Their fruitful invention fnpplies 
them with a variety of adventures ; and where that 
talent is wanting, they appropriate. fuch as belong to 
ethers, in order to gratify dieir vanity : For between 
that paffion, and the (entimem of pkafure, there is 
always a cloie obnnexion* 

8. But tho' pride and humility have the qualities 
of our mind and body, that is, of fel^for their na- 
tural and more immediate caufes ; we nnd by experi- 
ence, that many other objeds produce theie a£Fe£UoQs. 
We found vanity upon houfes, gardens, equipage, 
and other external objeds ; as well as upon perfbnal 
merit and accompliQiments. This happens when ex- 
ternal objedts acquire any particular relation to oar« 
felvei^, and are^ociated or connected with u^. A 
beautiful filh in the ocean, a well-proportioned ani- 
mal in a foreft, and indeed, any thing, which nei* 
ther belongs nor is related to us, has no manner of 
influence on our vanity ; whatever extraordinary qua- 
lities it may be endowed with, and whatever degree 

ef 
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of furprize and admiration it may naturally occafion* 
It muft be fomeway a(2bciated with us, in order to 
touch our pride. Its idea muft hang> in a manner, 
upon that of ourfelves ; and the traniition from one 
to the other muft be eafy and natural.. 

• Me s are vain of the beauty either of their country, 
or their county, or even of their parifh. Here the 
idea of beauty plainly produces a pleafure. Thb 

pleafure is related to pride. The objedl or caufe of 
this pleafure is, by the fuppofiti^n, related to felf, the 
objedt of pride. By this double relation of fenti- 
xnents and ideas, a tranfition is made from one to the 
other. 

. Men are alfo vain of the happy temperature of the 
climate, ia. which they are born ; of the fertility of 
their native foil ; of the goodnefs of the wines, fruits, 
or viduals, . produced by it ; of the foftnefs or force 
of their language, with other particulars of that kind* 
Thefe objedls have plainly a reference to the pleafures 
of the fenfes, and are originally confidered as agree- 
able to the feeling, tafte, or hearing. How could 
they become caufcs of pride, except by means of that 
tranfition above explained ? 

There are fome, who difcover a vanity of an op- 
poiite kindf, and aiFed to depreciate their own coun- 
try, In comparifon of thofe, to which they have tra^ 

Ni»3 veiled. 
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veiled. Thefe perfons find, when they are at 
home, and farrounded with their countrymen, that 

the (bong relation between them and their own nation 
is (hared with fo many, that it is in a manner loll to 
them ; whereas, that diftant relation to a foreign 
country, which is formed by their having feen it, and 
lived in it, is augmented by their confldeiing ho\y 
few have done the fame. For this reafon,. they al- 
ways admire the beauty, utility, and rarity of what 
they met with abroad, above what they find at 
home. 

SjN'CE^we can be vain of a country, clin^ate, or 
any inanimate obje£l, which bears a relation to us ; 
it is no wonder we ihould be vain of the qualities of 
thofe, who are connefted with us by blood or friend- 
ihip. Accordingly we find, that any qualities which, 
i\'hen belonging to oiirfelf^ produce pride, produce 
alio, in a lefs degree, the fame affection, when dis- 
covered in perfons, related to us. The beauty, ad'> 
drefs, merit, credit, and honours of their kindred are 
carefully difplayed by the proud, and are coniiderable 
•fources of their vanity. 

As we are proud of riches in ourfclves, ^e dciire, 
in order to gratify our vanity, that every one, who 
has any connexion with us, fhould likewife be pof- 
feft of them, and are afhamcd of fuch as are mean 

or 
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oi* poor among Oiir fVl^ds and relations. Our fore- 
fathers being conceived as oor neareft relatipns ; every 
one natural!/ afFeda to be of a good family^ and to 
be defcended froin a long fuccefion of rich and ho« 
nourable anceftors. 

Those, who boaft of the antiquity of their fami- 
lies, are ^lad when they can join this circumflance, 
that. their anceflors, for many generatians, have been 
uninterrupted proprietors of the /^w^ portion of land, 
and that their family has never changed its po/TeiGons, 
or been tranfplanted into any other county or pro- 
vince. It is an additional fubje£l of vanity, when 
they can boa^r that thefe poffeflions have been tranA 
m^itted thro' a defcent, compoied entirely of male?^ 

and that the. honours and fortune have never palled 
thro' any female. Let "us endeayour to explain thefb 
phaenomcna from the 'foregoing theory. 

. When any oiie values himfeif on the antiquity of 
his family, the fubjefls of his vanity are not merely 
tbe extent of time and number of ancedors (for in 
that jrefped all manidnd are aliice) bnt tfaefe circam- 
ftances^ 56ined to the riches and credit of his ancef- 
tors, which are fupppfed to reiteft a iuftre on him- 
Mf, upoii account of hia connexion with them. Since 
therefore the paffion depends on the connexion, what- 
ever -ftrengthens the connexion muft alfo encreafe the 
paffion, atid whatever weaicens the connexion muil: 

N 4 diminiih 
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diminiih the paffion. But 'dfreridenty that the ikme- 
nefs of the poflelEons muft flrengthen the relation of 
idea3, ariiing from blood and kixnlred, and convey 
the fancy with greater facility frqn^^ne generation to 
another ; from the remotefl anceflors to their pofle- 
rity, who are both their heirs and their defcendants. 
By this facility, the fentimbnt is tranfmitted more en- 
tire, and excites a greater degree of pride and vanity* 

. The cafe is the fame with the trahfmllTion of the 
honours and fortune, .thro' a fuc'ceffion of males, with- 
out their pafiing thro' any female. It is an obvious 
quality of human nature, that the imagination natu- 
rally turns to whatever is important and coniidcrable ; 
and where two obje£h are 'prefented, a fmall and a 
great, it ufiially leaves the former, and dwells entirely 
on the latter. This is the reafdn, why children com- 
monly bear their father's name, and are efteemed to 
be of a nobler or meaner birth, according to his fa- 
stilyi And tfao' the 'mother fhoald be poifeft of fu- 
perior qusdities to the father, as often happens, the 
general rule prevdls, notWithHanding the exception, 
according to the .dodrioe, which ihall be explained 
afterward.' Nay,) even when a fuperiorty of any 
kind is fo great* or when any other reafons have 
iiich an effedl, as to make the children rather repre- 
fent the mother's family than the father's, the, general 
rule (till retains an efficacy, fufficient to weaken the 

relation^ and make a kind of breach in fthe line, of 

anceftors. 
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anceftors. The imagination funs not along them with 
the fame faciiity, nor is able to tranfer the honour 
and credit of the anceftors to their pofterity of the 
fame name and fiamily fo readily, as when the tran- 
fition is conformable to the general rule, and paffes 
thro' the male line, front father to fon, or from bro- 
ther to brother. 

9. But property y as it gives us the fulleft power 
and authority Svtv any objeft, is the relation, which 
has the greateft iniiaence on thefe paflions *. 

* That property is a fpedet^f relation^ which produces a con- 
aeiion between the perfon and the obje£^ is evident : The ima« 
^nation pafl*es naturally and ealily from the confideration of a 
field to that of the perfoui whom it belongs to. It may only be 

• ^ * 

aiked, how this relation is refolveable into any of thofe three, viz. 
caufation, contiguity and refemhlance, which we have affirmed to 
be the fole conne&ing principles among ideas. To be the pro- 
prietor of any thing is to be the fole perfon, who, by the lawt 
of fbciety, has alright to difpo/eof it,- and to enjoy tbebeneSt 
of itf This right has at Icail a tendency to procure the perfon 
the exercife of it \ and u^ fa^ does commonly procure him that 
advantage. For rights which had no influence, and never tock 
place, would be no rights at all. Now a perfon who difpofes of 
an obje^, and reaps benefit from it, both produces, or may pro* 
duce, effed^s on it, and is affected by it. Property therefore is a 
fpecies of caufation. It enables the perfon to produce alterations 
on the objedl, and it fuppofes that his condition is imprcved and ' 
altered by it. It is indeed the relation the mof^ interefting of 
any, and occurs the mofl fiequently to the mind» 

N 5 EvERV 
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Every t)iing, belonging to a vain man, is the'beft 
that is any where to be found. His houfes, equipage, 
furniture, cloaths, horfes, hounds, excel all others in 
his conceit ; and it is eafy to obferve, that, from the 
leaft advantage in any of thefe, he draws a new fub- 
jedlof pride and vanity. His wine, if you will be- 
lieve him, has a finer flavour than any other ; his 
cookery is moreexquiiite ; his table more orderly ; his 
fervants more expert; the air, in which he lives, more 
healthful ; the foil, which he cultivatel^ more fertile; 
» his fruits fipen earlier, and to greater pcrfeftion : 
Such a thing is remarkable for its novelty; fuch ano- 
ther for its antiquity: This is the workmanflifp of 
a famous artift ; that belonged once to fuch a jHince 
or great man. All obje£ls, in a word, which are nfe* 
ful, beautiful, or furprizlng, or are reUted to fuch, 
m^y* by means of property, give rife to this paffion. 
Thefe all agree in giving pleafure. This alone 14 
common, to them ; and theitfere muft be the qodity, 
that produces the paflion, which is their comnioH 
cffeft. As every new inftance is a new argument, 
and as th^ inftances are here without number; it 
woufd (eem, that this theory is fuiEciently confirmed 
hy experience. 

Riches imply the power of acquiring whatever is . 
agreeable ; and as they comprehend many particular 
d5Je£ls of vanity, neceflarily become one of the chief 
(ts of that paflion. 

10. OVR 
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10. OvR opfniens of aH kinds are ftrongl^r affedted 
by ibciety and •(ympathy, and ' it is almofl impo^Ie 
for us to fupport any principle or fe^jtimenty againfl 
the univerfal confent . of every one, with whom wc 
have any friendfliip or correfpondence. 'But of all our 
opinions, thofc, which we form in our own favour ; 
however lofty or prefuming ; are at bottom, the frail- 
eft^^aadth^ m^ eafily (haken by the contradiction 
aiidoj)l>ofition of others. Our great concern, in this 
cafe, makes us foon alarmed, and keeps our paflions 
upon the watch i Our conicioufnefs of partiality dill 
makes us dread a miftake : And the very difficulty of 
judging concerning, an objeft, which is never fet at 
a due diftaiice from' us,' nor is feen in a proper point 
glv^f^t tgskeSi us'heaijc^ii ^.anxknifiy :to>the opinions 
^f otbisrs, ^who ^e Jbetter.^ua}ified to-^ai, jnfl opi« 
nions concerning us. Hence that ibong Jove of faxne, 
with which all mankind are poifeft. It is in order to 
&cAnd confimn their, favonrabk opinion oTthemfelves, 
nlatfrom any .original; paiSah, that tlacyktktht ap^ 
planfes of others./. Apd ^yfa^n .aman.^fifires to be 
praifed, it is for the famereafon, that a beauty is 
'pUaled with furveying hetfelf iii a favourable look- 
ing-glar$, and feeing -tha- reflexion of her own 
chaims, 

Tho' it be difficult in all points of ' fpeculation 

to diftihguTlh a caiile, which enVreafes an effedl, from 

one, which folely produces it 5 yet'iri Ae prefent cafe 

r.'. N6 the 
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the phsenom.ena feem pretty flrQx^g and (athfii^ry 
in confirmation of the foregoing principle. ,, 

Wb receive « much greater fatisfa£lion from the 
approbation of thofe whom we ourfelves elleem and 
approve of, than of thofe^ whom we contemn and 
deipife. 

When efieem h obtained aft^ ar,lpqg. andinti-^ 
mate acquaintance* it gra^fies oar vaai^ 10 a pecu- 
liar manner. 

The fuiTrage of thofe^ who are (hy and backward 
in giving praiie, is attended with an additional relifh 

and enjoymenfy if we can obtain it in our favour. 

• . * ... 

WuERB a great nian is nice in his choic^'of favou-^ 
rite«, every one coans with greater eafneftnfels 'h!^ 
countenance and protedtion. 

Praise n^ver gives us much -pleuiurtf. unlefs itcoii** 
cor with- oor- own jopinion, and. extol us for tfanfis 
qualities, ia which ^e^hieily txceK > c . ... s 

These phapjiomcna feem to prove, th^t th^. fa-* 
vourable opinions of others are regarded only as au- 
thorities, or as confirmations of our own opinion* 
And if they have more influence on this fi^bjedl than 
in any other, it is eaiily accounted for from the, na- 
tuce of the fubjeO, , . , i - / . . . 

II. Thtis 
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? ia«' Thus few object/ however rdatidd to us, and 
wliafleverplcafuretheypVoduCe, are able to excite a great 
degree of pide or ietf Attis^sdlion ; unlefs they bealfo 
obvious to others, and engage the approbation of the 
fpediators. What difpoiition of mind {o deiurable as 
the peaceful, refigned, contented ; which readily fub- 
ihits ttf'ill the difpenlations of providence, and pre7 
ferves a conftant ferenity amidfl the greateft misfor- 

tunes and difappointments ? Yet this difpoiition, tho' 

, I 1 . 

acknpwleged to be a virtue or excellence, is feldom 
the foundation of great vanity or felf-applaufe ; hav- 
ing no brilliancy or exterior lufbe, and rather cheer- 
ing^the h^art, than animating the behaviour and ^qn- 
yeriation,. The cafe is the fam^ with many other 
fluaiiti^8.^f the mindi. body, o? fortune ; and this cir- 
cumftance, as well as the double relations above men- 
tioned, mufl be admitted to be of confequence in the 
produdUon* of :thefe paffions. 

A sicoND circumflancey which is of iqonfequence 
in this affair, u the conftancy and duration of the ob- 
jeft. What IS very caiual and ineonft^nt, beyond 
the common courfe of human affairs, gives little joy, 
and lefs pride. We are' not much fatisfied with the 
thing itfelf ; and are flill lefs apt to feel any new de- 
gree of felf-fatisfa6lioh upon its account. We forefee 
ihd iahticipate its change; which makes us little' fa- 
%fefied with the thing hlfelf : We compare.it to oufl 
ttlveS, Whofe exiftcridC' IS more durable; by which 
• " means 



ilieans iita iileooftiiu^ appears fliligmater. >It feems 
ri^iculoustto mak^ o^rfeWet the objod^of Hip^ttoogt 
on >Gcoiint of a quaUty orpoFeffiont wJ^tch.isjcif^ 
much Shorter duration, and attends us durii^ fo finfl W- 
a part of our exigence. 

A THIRD circumftance, not to be negleded, is,, 
that the objefts, in order to produce pride or felf- 
' value, mud be peculiar to us, or at leaft, common to 
us with a few others. The advantages of Tun-ihine, 
good weather, a happy climate, &:c. diftingqiih us not 
from any of our companions, and give us no prefer- 
ence or fuperiority^ The comparifon which we are 
every moment apt to make, preients no" inference to 
bar advantage ; an^ we fell remain^ riotwithftanding 
thefe enjoyments, on ai levfel With ^'our friends' and 
acquaintance. ' 

- As health and ficknefsvaryinceffimtfyitDoanjneny 
and there is no one, who is folcly or certainly fixed 
In either; thefe accidental 'bleffm^s ancj calamities are 
in a manner feparated from us, anJ are not con- 
fidered as a foundation for vanity or numiliation. But 
wherever a malady of any kind is fo rooted in our 
conftitution, that we.n/o longer entertain aAy. hopes 
of recovery, from that moment it damps our felf- 
conceit, as is evident, in old men, whom npthinj^ 
mortifies more than the c.oufideration of their age, and 
infirmities. They -endeavour, ^as'..k>p.g as poiTiblc,, to 

conceal 
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conceal their blkniners and deafnefs, their rheums ' 
and ^uts ; nor do they ever avow them without re- ' 
lu£lance and uneaiinefs. And tho' young menarp' 
not aftiamed of every h^ad-ach or cold which they 
fall into ; yet no topic is more proper to mortify hu- 
man pride, and make us entertain a mean opinion oC 
our nature, than this, that we are every moment of 
our lives fubjed to fuch infirmities. This proves, 
that bodily pain and ficknefs are in themfelves proper 
caufes of humility; tho' .the cuHom of eflimating 
every thing, by comparifon, more than by its intrinfic 
worth and value, makes us overlook thofe pilamiii<ts,r 
which we find incident to-every one, and caufes us to 
form an idea of oiir merit and charader, independent 
of them. 

We are alhamed of fnch inaladies as zScGt otiiers, 
mid are either danger6us or diiagreeable to them. Of 
the cpilepfy ; %ecaufe it gives a horror to every one 
prefbnt : Of the itch ; bccaufe it is infeftious : Of the 
"king's evil ; becaufe it often goes to pollerity. Men 
always confider the fentiments of others in their judgf. 
ment of themfelves. < 

A FOURTH circumflance, which has an influence 
on theie paflions, is general rules ; by which we .iotrfk 
a notion of different ranks of men, fuitable to thp 
povver or riches of which they ore pofMed ; and tl^s 
notion ii Qot changed by anypecoliarities of the health 



5 



-or 
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or temper of the ptrCons, which may deprive them 
of all enjoyment in their poiTeffions. Cuftom readily 
carries us beyond the juft bounds in our paffions, as 
well as in our reafonings. • 

' It may not be ami/s to obferve on this occafion, 
that the influence of general rules and maxims on the 
pafiions very much contributes to facilitate .the efie^s 
of all the princijiles or internal mechanifmy which we 
here explain. For it feems evident, that, if a per- 
fon full grown, and of the -fame nature with ourfelves' 
were on a fudden tranfporced int9 ^^^ world, he would 
\it very much embarrafled with every obje£^, and 
would not readily determine what degree of love or 
hatred, of pride or humility, or of any other pailion 
ihould be excited by it. The pafCons are often varied 
by very inconfiderable principles ; and theie do not 
always play with perfed regularity, efpecially on the 
£r(t trial. But as cuflom or pradice has brought to 
light all thefe principles, and has fettled the juil va- 
lue of cv^ry thing ; this muft certainly contribute to 
the eafy produdion of the pa£ions, and guide us, by 
means of general eftablilhed rules, in the proportions, 
which we ought to obferve in prefering one objcdl 
to another. This remark may, perhaps, ferve to ob- 
viate difficvilties, that may arife concerning fome 
"caufes, which we here afcribe to particular paffions, 
'and' which may be elleemed too refined to operate 
'fo nniverfally and certainly, as they are foand to 

do. 

S E QT. 
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SECT. JII. 

- 1 . In runningr over all the caufes^ which produce 
the pafiion of pride or that of humility ; it would 
readily occur, that the fame circumftance, if tansfer- 
xed from onrfelf to another per(bn, would render him 
the x>bje^ of love or hatred} efteem or contempt. The 
virtue, genius j beauty, family, riches,, and authority 
if others beget fevourable fentiments in their behalf ; 
and their Tice, folly, deformity, poverty and mean- 
neft excite the contrary fentiments. The double re- 
lation of impreffions and ideas fh'll. operates on thefe 
paflions of love and hatred ', as on the former of pride 
and humility. Whatever gives a feparate pleafore or 
pain» and is related to another perfon or conhe^ed 
with him. maizes him the objedt of our - affedtion or 
difguft. 

He NCB too injury or contempt is one of the greatelt 
fources of hatred ; fervices or efleem> of friendihip, . 

2. Sometimes a relation to ourfelf excites afFe^Uon 
towards any perfon. But there is always here im- 
plied a relation of fentiments, without which the other 
relation would have no influence *. 

'. . . ■ " 

• The afFcflion of parents to children feems fonaded on an 

orieinal inftind^. i^he.'afFeflion towards other relations depends 

An the principles here explained. 

A PERSON 
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A PERSON, who is related to us, orconne^ed with 
lis, by blood, by finiilitude of fortcme, of adventures, 
profeifion, or country, foon becomes an agreeable com- 
panion to us ; becaufc we' enter eafily and familiarly 
into his fentiments and cionceptWhs : Nothing is ftrange 
or new to iis : Our imagination, pafling from felf, 
which is ever intimately prefent to us, mns &)ooth!y 
adong the relatioi^ or connexion, and conceives with 
a full iympathy the perfon} who is nearly related u> 
felf. He renders himfelf immediately acceptable, and 
is. at once on an eafy footing with us : No difiance* 
no referve has place, where the perfbn introduced is 
fiippoied fo dofely conne£le4 vvith us. 

Relation has here the fame influence as cuflom 
or acquaintance, in exciting afFedion ; and from like 
caufes. The eafe and fatisfadlion, which,* in both 
^fes, Attend oar intereourfe' or cbminercfe, is the 
fource of the friendfhip. 

3. The paflions of love and hatred are always fol- 
lowed by, or rather conjoined with/ benevolence and* 
anger. It is this conjun£Upn, which chiefly didin- 
guifhes tfaefe afl^e^ons, from pride and humility. For 
pride and humility are pure emotipns in the (bul, un- 
attended with any defue, ^nd not immediately excit* 
ing us to aftion. But love and hatred are not com- 
pleat wfthin themfelves, nor reft in that emotion, which 
they produce ; but carry the mind t(fVomething far- 

* thcr. 
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ther. Love is always followed by a defire of hap- 
pineTs to the per fon beloved, and on aveijiiQn to his 

' mifery : As hatred produces a deiire of the miferyi' 
and an averilon to the happineis of the perfon hated«; 
Thele oppoiflte defires feem to be originally and pri« ^ 
raorily conjoined with the paflions of love and hatred. 
Jt is a conflitution of nature, of which we can give 
no' farther explfcation. 

4, CoM?TssiON frequently arifes, where there is 
^ no |)receding eileem or friendfhip ; and companion is 

an utieaftnefs in the fufFeriiigs of another; It feems 
to fpring from the intimate and flrong conception of 
his fai&rings| and obr iniaginatldn proceeds by de* 
grees, from the iively idea> to the real feeling of^ 
another's mifery. 

Malice and envy alfo arife in the mind without^ 
any preceding hatred or injury ; tho* their tendency * 
is exa&ly the fame with that of anger and ill-wHl. 
The comparifon of ourfelves with others feems the 
^ iource of envy and malice. The niore unhappy ano- " 
ther is, the more happy do we ourfelves appear in 
our own conception. 

5. The iimilar tendency of compaffion to that of 
benevolence, and of envy to anger, forms a very clofe ' 
relation between thefe two fets oi paffions ; tho* of a 
c^j^^^nt kind from that iniifted on above. It is not ' 

a refemblance 
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ft tefemblance of feeling or fentimenty but a refem- 
blance of tendency or direction. Its effcft, however. 
Is the fame, in producing an aflbciation of pafEons. 
Companion is feldom or never felt without ibme mix- 
ture of tendernefs or friendihip ; and envy is naturally 
accompanied with anger or ill miU]. To defire the 
happinefs of another, from wllaflver motive, is a 
good preparative to affedlion : and to delight in ano- 
ther's mifery almoft unavoidably begets averfion to- 
wards him. 

Even where intereft is the fource of our concern, 
it is commonly attended with the fame cpnfequences. 
A partner is a natural object of friendihip i a rival of 

enmity. 

« ^ ... . 

6. Poverty, meannefs, difappointment^ produce 
cpntemptand diflike: But when thefe misfortunes 
are very great, or are reprefented to us in very flrong 
colours, they excite compaffion, and tendernefs, and 
friendihip. How is this contradidlion to be accounted 
for ? The poverty and meannefs of another, in their 
common appearance, gives us uneafinefs, by a fpecies 
of imperfcdt fympathy ; and this uneafinefs produces 
averfion or diflike, from the refemblance of fentiment. 
But when we enter more intimately into another's 
concerns, and wiih for his happinefs, as well as feel 
his mifery, friendihip or good-will arifes, from the 
fijgi)ilar tendency o( the inclinations* ^ 

7. In 
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7, In refpe^t, ther^ is a mixture of &iisiiility» 
with the efteem or afie^on : In contempty a mix- 
ture of pride. 

The amorous paffion is ufually compounded of 
complacency in beauty, a bodily appetite^ and friend- 
Ihip or a0e6iion. ^^^e clofe relation of thefe fenti- 
ments is very obvious, as well as their origin from 
each other, by means of that relation. Were there 
no other phaenomenon to reconcile us to the prefent 
theoiy, this alone, methmks, were fufficient. 

S E C T. IV. 

1. The prefent theory of the paflions depends en- 
tirely on the double relations of fentiments and ideas, 
and the mutual ailiihnce, which thefe relations lend to 
each other. It may not, therefore, be improper to 
iUufbate thefe principles by fome farther inflances. 

2. The virtues, talents, accompliihmentS; and pof- 
fefiions of others, make us love and efleem them : 
Becaufe thefe objeds excite a pleafant fenfation, which 
is related to love ; apd as they have alio a relation or 
connexion with the perfon, this union of ideas for- 
wards the union of fentiments, according to the fore- 
going reafoning. 

But fuppofe, that the perfon, whom we love, is 
alfo related to us, 9y blood, country, or friendfhip ; 

it 
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«k is endesty ikzt a fpecies of pride muft aHb be ex* 

-ciMKi4>]r Jias Moofliplifliine&ts and pofieffions; there 
being the fame doable relatiotf, which we have all 
along infifted on. The perfbn is related to as, or 
there is an eaiy traniition of thought from him to us; 
and the fentiments, excited by his advantages and 

'virtnes^ are agreeable, and confeqaendy related to 
pride; Accordingly we find, that people are natu* 
rally vain of the good qualities or high fortune of 

'their friends and countrymen. 

• - « 

3; But it is obfervable, that, if we reverie the 
order of the paffions, the fame etfe£t does not follow. 
We pafs eafily fromdeve and affeSdon to pride and 
vanity ; but not from the latter pafiions to the former, 
tho' all the relations be the fame. We love not thole 
related to us on account of our own merit ; tho* they 
are naturally vain on account of our merit. What is 
the reafon of this di£erence ? The traniition of the 
imagination to oarielves, from objedts related to ns, 
is always very eafy ; both on account of the relation, 
'which facilitate> the traniition, and becauie we there 
pafs from remoter objeds, to thole which are con* 
•tiguoils. Bat in pafiing from ouHeives to objeds, re- 
flated to Its; tho' the former principle forwards the 
traniition of thought, yet the latter oppolesit; and 
coniequently there is not the fame eafy transfufion 
' ef pa£ons from pride to love as^om love to pride. 

4THf 



; 4. TxiJl,ram^,*.fa{viflei» >aiid?fdrtttDe of one man 
infpire os readily with efteem and affedion for ano- 
tHer related to him. The ion of our Mend is nata- 
• rally entitled to our ftiendihip : The kindred of a 
very great man valne themfelveii and are valued by 
"othersr on account of that relation. Tlie force of 
the dotible rdatiM^ h We fblly diQflayed. 



.( 
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. - ;5*.Thp folk)wing:a»e inftanccs of another feiml, 
.)yhe£e the operation of thefe principles may fUU he 
4^coyered, E^vy arifes from a fuperiority in odbera; 
pKxt it is .oljfeprable, that it is not the great difpro- 
.poitiQfi feetwpen us, which cpccites that paffion, but on 
^e cwitmry, our proximity, A great difproporticm 

cuts off the relation of the ideas, and eitli^r keeps 
.ns from comparing ourfelves wilh what is remofe 

from us, or diminiihes the effeds'of the compa- 

rifon* 

A POET is not apt to envy a philofopher, or a poet 
of a different kind, of a different nation, or of adif^ 
ferent age. All thefe differences, if. they do notpif. 
>ent, at leaft weaken the comparifon> and confe- 
quendy the paffion. 

This too is the reafon, why all objcfls appear grcg( 
or little, merely by a comparifon with thofe of the 
'.fame ipecies. A mountain neither magnifies nor di« 
minilhes a horfe in our eyes : But when a FLfeMisH 
and a Welsh horfe arc feen together, the one ap- 
pears 
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pears greater and tiie -otiiei^ leiTsy tluiii whim vi^ed 
apart. . . 

From the fame principle we may account for that 
remark of hidorians, that any party, in a civil war, 
. or even fadious divifion, always choofe to call in ,a 
foreign enemy at any.hazar^ rather than fubmit to 
their fellow- citizens . Guicciardin applies this re- 
mark to the wars in Ital y ; where the relations' be- 
tween the di^rent ilates are, . properly fpeaking, no* 
thing bat of name, hnguage, and contiguity. Yet 
•even thei^ relations, when joined with fuperiority, hf 
-making the comparifon more natural, make it like- 
. wife more grievous, and caufe men to iearch for (bme 
other (uperiority, which may be mttended with no 
'.relation, and by that means, may have a lefs feniible 
• influence on the imagination. When we cannot break 
the aflbciation, we feel a ftronger defire to remove the 
fuperiority. Thi« fpems to be the reafon, why. tra- 
vellersi tho' commonly iavifh of their praifes to the 
IIChinese and Persians, take care to depreciate 
thofe neighbouring nations, which may (land upon a 
footing of rivallhip with their native country. 

» 

6. Th E fine arts afford us parallel inflances. Should 

an author compofe a treatife, of which one part was 

lerious and profound^ another light and humorous.; 

' every one would condemn Co ilrange a mixture^ and 

would blame him for the neglect of all rules of art 

and 
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ftad crjticHm* Yet we atocafe not P«ior for jdoing 
bis Jlma and Solomon in the fame vohtme ; thong]^ 
that amiable poet has fucceeded perfefUy in the 
gsuety of the one, as well as in the melancholy of 
the other; •Even fuppofe the iieader (houI<l perufb 
die& two compofitions without any interval, Ise 
jiiroald feel little or no difficulty in die change, of th« 
jKiffions* Why ? but becaufe he confiders thefe ^r- 
fbrmances as entirely difierent; and by that-breakin 
the ideas* breaks the progrefs of the afiedions, and 
^Judders the one from influencing or contradifUng the 
4>ther. 

An heroic and burlefque defign, united in one 
jpidure» would be monflrous ; though we place two 
pidtures of fo oppofite a charader in the fame cham* 
ber, and even clofe together, without any fcruple. 

7. It needs be' no inatter of wonder, that the eafy 
tranfition of dte imagination fhould have fuch an infhx- 
tnce on all die paffions. It is this very drcumftancen^ 
wbidi forms all ^ relations and connexions amcaigft 
obje£ls. «We know no real connexion between one 
idling and another. We know only, that |he idea of 
^ene thing is aflbdated with that of another, and tkit 
the imagination makes an «afy tcanfition between 
them. And as the eafy traniition of ideas,, and that 
of fentiments mutually afiift each other; we might 
beforehand exped, that this principle muift have a 

Vol, UI. ' O mighty 
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mighty inflaence on all oar internal movements and 
nfiedlions. And experience fofficiently confirms the 

theory. 

F0R9 not to repeat all the foregoing inftances: 
Gappofe, that I were travelling with a companion 
through a conntiry, to which we are both utter ftraa- 
gers ; it is evident^ that» if the proijpedts be beautiful, 
the roads agreeable| and the fields finely cultivated ; 

.this inay ferve to put me in good humour, both with 
tnyfdf and fellow-traveller. But as the country has 
so connexion with myfelf or friend, it can never be 
the immediate caufe either of felf-value or of regard 
to him : And therefore, if I found not the paffion on 
Ibme other obje£l, which bears to one of us a dofer 
reUTtion, my emotions are rather to be confidered as 
the overflowings of an elevated or humane diipofition, 
than a3 an eftablifhed paffion. But fuppofing the 
iagrefiable profpedi before us to be Gmrcyed either 

^ fioQi his country-feat or from mine ; this new con- 
nexion of ideas gives a new dire£iion to the fentiment 
of pleafure, proceeding from the profped^, and raifes 
the emotiop of regard or vanity, according to the na- 
ture of the connexion. There is not here, metfainks^ 

. r|||uch room for doubt or difficulty. 

*' 

SECT. 
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SECT. V. 

. I. It feems evident, that reafbn, in a ftn& fenfc, 
as m^aoing the judgment of truth and falfehood^caa 

never, of itfelf, be any motive to the will, and caa 
have no influence but fo far as it touches fome palTion 
or afie£tion« Ahfira^ relations of ideas are the object 
of curioiiqr, not of volition. And matters offa^^ 
where they are neither good nor evil, i^hjCJ^ dief 
neither excite defire nor averfion, are totally indjfe- 
rent; and whether known or unknown, whether 
miilaken or lightly apprehended, cannot be regarded 
as any motive to action*. 

2. What is commonly, in a popular feni^ called* 
vieafon, and is {q much recommended in moral di£> 

couries, is nothing but a general and a calm paffion^ 
which takes a comprehenfive and a diflant view of its 
objed, and aduates the will, without exciting any 
ieniible emotion* A man,^ we fay, is diligent in hit 
profeffion from reafon ; that is, from a calm de£re 
of riches and a fortune. A man adheres to juftice 
from reafon 1 that is, from a calm regard to public 
. good, or to a character with himfelf and others* 

3. The fame obje^, which recommend them* 
(elves to reafon in this fenfe of the word^ are alio the 
objefts of what we call paffion, whca they are brought; 

O z near 
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near to us, and acquire feme other advantages, either 
of external iituation^ or congfuitj^ to our interiial 
temper,; and by that means, excite a turbulent and 
f^nfible emotion. Evil, at a great diffatnce, is 'a* 
voided, we fay, fron\ reaibn : Evil, near. a€ hand, 
produces averiion, horror, fear> and is the objef^oS 
paffion. 

4. The common error of metiyhyficians baa lain: 
in afcrilHng the diredHon of the will entirely to oiift- 
«F thefe prindpfes, and fuppofing tbc other to havr 
no inftuence. Mbn often zSc knowingly agunft their 
ihtereft: It Ts not therefbre the vkw of the greatefb 
poi£bIe good which always infTuences them. Mes 
<^ren couBtHftd a violent paffion, iapiofecudoaof 
their diHant intcreib and defigns : It is not therefore 
the preient unj^^nefi alone^ which determines them. 
ht generaU we may obferve, that both thefe princi- 
ples operate on the will; and where they are contcar 
cy, that either of them prevails^ according to t^ ge^ 
serai character or- prefent difpoiitio^ Qf die peribn^J 
Wbtt w« Qs3Xjirejtgt/i of mincL ijtpplies the. prevalenqs 
oi th^ calija pa^ioBs above the violent ; though w^ 
may eafily ob&rvtj that tkerc is na peHgn fo con- 
dandy pofleiled of this virtue, as never, on any oc« 
MfioB^ to y»iik Wk dto lUligiKitijim ^ wkitt afftc- 
Maa afti dcfit^ Fr«p ^fe ir$ri9^«% 9f i^«»|^ 

pipoic4$ iket p!^ 4iffift«btf •! je^WijlB OTyfiMiL 

the 
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the future adlons and refolutions of inen» where 
there is any contrariety of ntotives and paflionsr 

S E C T. VI. 

.1. We fhail here entimerate fome of thofe circinn^ 
fikncesy which render a paffion calm or violent, which 
heighten or diminiih any emotion. 

It is a property in human Aature> that any emc^ 
tion, which attends & paHIon, is eaiily converted inta 
it ; though in their .natures they be originally differ 
rent from^ and eveii contrary to each other. It U 
true« in order to caufe a perfed union amongft paf^ 
fions^ and make one produce the odier, there ts al" 
ways required a double relation, according to the 
theory above delivered* But when two paffions are 
already produced by their feparate caufes, and are* 
both prefent in the mind» they readily mingle and' 
unite ; though they have but one relation, and fame* 
times, without any. The predominant paiSon fwallowa 
up the inferior, and converts it into itielf. The 
fymtSf when once excited^ ea£Iy receive a change ixit 
their direction i and it i^ natural to imagine,, that this 
^change will come from the j>revailing affedion. The 
conne6tion is in many cafes clofer between any twoi 
paiiionsy than between any pafiionr and indifie^ 

renc&. 
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Whin a ptrfon ia once heartily in love, Ac Iktk 

faults and caprices of kis miftrefs, the jealonfiet aed 
quarrels, to which that commerce is fo fubje^ $ how- 
ever unpleafant theyi be, and rather conheded with 
anger and hatred ; are yet found, in many inftancest 
to gf^e addicioiial force tt» the prevailing paffion. It 
]» a commoii artifice of poIiddanB, when they wcudd 
affed any perfon very much hy a matter of fk£b» of 
which they intend to inform him, £rft to excite his 
curiofity ; delay as long as poflible the fatisfying it ; 
and by that means raife Ms anxiety and impatience to 
the utmoft, before they give him a full infight into 
the bufinefs. They know, that this curiofity will pre- 
cipitate him into the paffion, which they putpofe to 
r^ife, and will affiH the objedl in its influence on the 
Daind. A foldier, advancing to batde, is naturally 
infpiFed with courage and confidence, when he 
thinks on his friends and fellow-ibldiers^ and is 
(truck with f(^ar and terror, when he reflects on 
the enemy. ^ Whatever new emotion, therefbxv, 
proceeds from the former, naturally encreafes the 
courage i as the fame emotion proceeding fro» the 
latter, augments the fear. Hence in martial difei- 
pline, the uniformity and luflre of habit, the regu- 
larity of figures and motions, with all the poaip and 
Siajefty of war, encourage ourfelves and our alh'es ; 
while the fiune obje£b in the enemy ftake terror into 
us, though agreeable and beautiful in themfelve^ 
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HoPB is, in itfelfi an agreeable pa^on^ and aUied 
to friendfhip and benevohence ; yet is it able iemetixnes 
to blow ap anger, when that is the pfedominant paf* 
fion. Sfes additafyfcihit irai% Vlitc. 

2. SiNQS paeons, however independent, ^re na- 
turally transfafed into each other, if they are both 
prefent at the fame time.; it follows, that when good 
OP evil is placed in fadi a fituaiion aa to caufe any par- 
ticular emodoft, be&ks its direft paffion of defire or 
ayerfion, diat latter paffion muil acquM sew toKm 
and violence. 

' %f Thm oftei happens^ !iMfaeft any objeft vsaxtm 
contrary paffions. For it is obfervabk» thalbanop*^ 
poiition of pa£ions commonly caufes a new emotion 
in the fpints, and prodocea more diflM-dca' than die 
epncun'eiice of any two afiedUona of equal force. 
This new emodiMi is eafily converted into the predo^ 
minant paffidn, and in many inflances, is obferved IQ 
encreafe its violence, beyond the pitch, at which if 
would have arrived, had it met widi no oppqiitiom 
Hence we naturally defire what is forbid, and often 
takea pleafure in performing actions, merely beqcuft 
they are unlawful. The no^n of duty, when oppo«» 
file to Ae pailions, is not always able to overcoxne 
them ; and when it fails of that infiueBoe, is apt ra^ 
ifaer to increafe ao4 irxitate thema by p^istdocing a» 
^WpSiMx^ in Qtu; mot^v^, «nd pufl»|tes.. 

a 4. Thh 
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4. Thb iame eSkGt follows^ whether the oppofi- 
tion ariies from internal motives or external obftacks. 
The pafiion commonly acquires new force in both 
cafes. The eilbrts, which the mind makes to fur- 
mount the obftacle, excite th^ fyitits, and enliven tii« 
pafiiOn. 

5* Uncbrtaintt kai the &me efieft as oppofi* 
tion. The agitation of the tfaooghty the quick turns 
whidi it makes from one view to another^ the variety 
of paffions which Xucceed each other, according to the 
difierent views : All thefe produce an emotion in the 
mind ; and this emotion trunfofes itielf into the pre- 
dominant paflion. 

' SBcyaiTr, on the contrary, diminiihes the pai^ 
fions. The mind, when left to itielf^ immediately^ 
hnguiihes ; and in order to pre&rve its ardor, muA 
be every moment fupported by a new fk>w of paiiioa. 
For the fame reafbn,. defpair, though contrary to fe- 
curity, has a like inAuehce, 

• 6» Nothing more powerfully excites any ai&dioa 
than to conceal fome part of its obj,e£l, i>y throwing 
it into a kind of fhade, which, at the ia;me time» 
that it (hows enough to prepoflefs us in favour of the 
objed, leaves fUll fome work fbf the imagination. 
Befides, that oblcurity 13 always attended with a kind 

' 9^ 
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of oncertaicty ; the efibvt, which the faxKy makes to. 
coiB^eat the idea» rouze^ the fpirits, and gives aa 
additional force to the paffion. 

' 7. As delpair and fecarity, thoagh contrary, pro- 
duce the fame efFeAs ; fo abfence is obierved to have 
contrary elFedts, and in different circumftancesi either 
encreafes or diminifhes our affection. Rochepou- 
cault has very well remarked* that abfence deftroys 
weak paflionsy but encreafes ftrong ; as the wind ex* 
tinguiihes a candle, but blows up a fire. Long ab« 
fence naturally weakens our idea, and diminifhes the 
paflion : But where the paflion is h firong and livelji 
as to fnpport itfelf, the uneafinefs, arifing from ab-> 
ilence, encreafes the paffion* and gives it new force 
and influence. 

2, Whek the foul applies itfelf to the performance 
of 2ifiy aftion, or the conception of: any obj^6]^ to 
which it is not accuftomed, there is a certain unpli** 
ablenefs in th^ &cultiea^ a^d a difficulty of the fpiriCs 

moving in their new dire^A. At t^is' dificoUy 

excites the ipirits, it is the fomxe of wonder, fur« 

prize, and of siU the emoiionoy which asife fram 

novelty ; and . is in it&lfi, very agreeal^le, like everx 

thing, which inliveas the mind to a moderate degree^ 

But though furprife be agreeable in itfelf, yet as it puta 

the fpirits in agitation, it not only augments our 

agreeable affeftions, but a!fo our painful, according 

to 
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to the foregoing principle. Hence every thing, that 
is new, is moH af!e£Ung, and gives us either more 
pleafure or pain, than what, flri£t]y fpcaking, fhotild 
naturally follow from it. When it often returns upon 
ttSy the novelty wears off ; the paifions fubflde ; the 
hurry of the fpirits is over ; and we furyey the objedl 
with greater tranquillity. 

9. The imagination and affefllons have a dofe 
union together. The vivacity of the former, gives 
force to the latter. Hence the profpe^ of any plea- 
fure, with which we are acquainted, aiTedls us more 
than any other pleafure, which we may own fuperior^ ' 
but of whofe nature we are *whclly ignorant. Of the ' 
one we can form a particular and determinate idea : ' 
The other, we-conceive under the general notion of* 
'pleafure. 

Ant iatisfadtion, which we lately enjoyed, and of 
v/hich the memory is freih and recent, operates on the 
will with more violence, than another of which ^e 
traces are decayed and almoft obliterated. 

A PL&Asvae, which is fuitable to the way of life* 
in which we are engaged, excites more our defires 
atid appetites than another, which is foreign to 

Nothing 
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Not HI KG is more capable of infufinganypaffion 
into the mind^ than eloquence, by which objedb are 
reprefented in the drongeft and mofl lively colours. 
The bare opinion of another, efpecially when inforced 
with paflion, will caufe an idea to have an influence 
upon us, though that idea might otherwiie have beea 
entirely negleded. 

It is remarkable, that lively paflions commonly 
attend a lively imagination. In this reipefl, a^ well 
as others, the force of the paffion depends as 
much on the temper of the peifon, as on the nature 
and iituation of the objed. 

'^^^^ * T % diftant, either in place or time, has not 
tqy .nfluence with what is near and contiguous. 

• • • • « e # 

# • m 

I PRETEND not here to have exhaufted this fubjeft. 
It 38 ittfficient for my purpofe, if I have made it ap- 
pear, that in die production and conduct of the pai^ 
fions, there is a cert^n regular mechanifm, which is 
iuiceptible of as accurate a difquiiition, as the laws of 
motion, optics, hydroflatics, or any part of natural 
philoibphy. 
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